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PREFACE. 



In offering to the Public a New Edition of the " De- 
cerpta from Ovid's Metamorphoses/* it may be proper to 
explain shortly the plan which has been adopted. The 
object of the Editor has been to furnish Teachers with 
an edition of a long-established schoolbook, adapted to 
the present state of classical scholarship, and to the 
system of teaching now pursued in our burgh and 
parochial schools. He has endeavoured to give a correct 
Text, with Explanatory Notes on each page, and has be- 
sides added an Index, containing Mythological, Geo* 
graphical, and Historical Illustrations. 

The Text has been formed after a careful comparison 
of the edition of Burman, 1727, with those of Jahn, 1832 ; 
of Bach, 1831-6; and of Baumgarten-Crusius, 1834. 
To none of these has the Editor strictly adhered : in all 
disputed passages he has thought himself at liberty to 
exercise his own judgment, and has not hesitated to 
adopt the improvements of the Grerman Philologists, 
when these were supported by manuscript authority, or 
justified by the rules of fSsdr and legvlvmaXfe mNIvasoi, 
To the Punctuation of the Text lie laaa '^ei'i ^«xNas2Q^»x 
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attention, and hopes that without injuring the sentences 
by too minute a division, he has succeeded in making 
the meaning sufficiently intelligible. 

In the Notes which are appended to the Text, a 
translation has been given of those expressions and 
clauses which seemed likely to obstruct the progress of 
the learner, together with such illustrations as appeared 
necessary to elucidate grammatical and idiomatic diffi- 
cidties, or to put him in possession of the meaning of the 
Author. To prevent the Text from being overloaded 
with Notes, and also to hold out an inducement to the 
Pupil to consult the Index, the expressions in immediate 
connexion with Proper Names are there explained. Up- 
wards of 400 passages have thus been illustrated, be- 
wdes many others to which references merely have 
been given. In this part of his work the Editor has 
had recourse to the annotations of Gierig, Jahn, and 
Bach, and to Billerbeck's Dictionary to the Metamor- 
phoses.* Numerous references have also been made 
in the Notes to Adam's Roman Antiquities, for the pur- 
pose of drawing the attention of the Pupil to a work 
an acquaintance with which is essential to the under- 
standing of the classical writers. They are marked 
A.R.A., and apply to the edition of Dr Boyd, which has 
been preferred, both because it is cheap, and also be- 
cause, being stereotyped, the numbers of the pages are 
not likely to be changed. 

The Index has been compiled solely for the purpose 



* Folhtandigea Worterhuch zu den Verwandlungen dea Ovi- 
dius Naso, fan Dr Julius BUlerbeck, Hannover, 1831. 
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of illustrating the Text, and therefore lays no claim to 
originality. In the Mythological Articles, the Editor 
has availed himself of the lahonrs of Mr Keightley, 
in his excellent work on " The Mythology of Ancient 
Greece and'Italy," from which, in addition to the more 
common sonrces of information, the materials have 
been chiefly drawn. The indelicate details have been 
stated very briefly, while those which bear more im- 
mediately upon the narrative of Ovid have been given 
at greater length. To those who are acquainted with 
the Ovidian M3rthology, as developed in the Metamor- 
phoses, it is hardly necessary to say that it is attended 
with very considerable difficulties in the explanation, 
in consequence of the frequent mixing up of the older 
Mythi with those which the author had derived from 
a later period of Greek literature. His system is thus 
rendered incongruous, and the various parts of it irre- 
concilable with each other. The Editor can scarcely 
venture to hope that he has in every case rendered it 
intelligible to the learner ; but he has endeavoured to 
do so as flEir as the subject and the limits which he had 
prescribed to himself would permit. 

In drawing up the Articles on Geography, he has 
consulted the works of Dr Cramer, on Ancient Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, and has availed himself freely 
of their contents, and particularly of the admirable 
digest of them which is given in the Eton Geography. 
His obligations to this last work deserve a more exten- 
sive acknowledgment ; and he embraces this opportunity 
of expressing the great satisfaction which h^ haft eJb^wj^ 
had in consuJtji?^ it, and the perfect le^awie -^XsiOo^ V^ 
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has felt himself justified in placing on its accuracy. In 
the Orthography of Modem Names he has followed it 
exclusively. 

The Historical Articles, which are not numerous, have 
been prepared with all possible care. 

On the last two pages of the Index will be found a 
Table of the Declension of Greek Nouns, and a list of 
the lines which contain any peculiarity of Scanning. 

Edinburgh Academy, 
August 1838. 
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BOOK I. 

PROCEMIUM. 

In nova fert^ animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora.* Di, coeptis, nam vos mnt^tis et illas,"' 
Adspirate meis, pnmaque ab origine mundi 
Ad mea perpetuum^ deducite tempora carmen. 

Fab. I. — Chaos and the Creation, 

Ante mare et terras* et, quod tegit omnia, coelum, 

Unus erat toto nature vultus® in orbe, 

Q,uem dixere^ Chaos ; rudis indigestaque moles ; 

Nee quicquam, nisi pondus iners ; congestaque eodem 

Non bene junctarum discordia semina^ rerum. 5 

Nullus adhuc mundo praebebat lumina Titan ; 

Nee nova crescendo reparabat comua Phoebe ; 

Nee circumfuso pendebat in aere Tellus 

Ponderibus librata^ suis ; nee brachia longo 

1 Animus fert (me), my mind ineUnea me, I purpose, I intend. 

2 Formas mutatas in nova corpora, bodies ckemged into new forms, 
i.e.fhe trar^f^rmation qf bodies. The words formcu and corpora may be 
here considered as synonymous. 

3 Mutastis et illas, pou transformed them also ; be pleased therefore to 
assist me in recording the transformations. 

4 Perpetuum carmen, a connecUd or uninterrupted poem,— so that each 
trutsformation maybe connected with that which prec^es it. 

o Ante mare et terras, before the (s^arate) existence cf sea and land. 
Terras, for which there is sufficient manuscript authority, has been adopted 
instead of the common reading, teUus. 

6 Unus vultus erat naturae, there was one cmpearance cf nature, nature 
presented one unvaried appearance. 7 Bixfere (i. e. homines). 

8 Ohwordia semina, the incongruous principlesyox eJements^i. «. jlTe^ t<T 
eMer, air,' earth, and vnUer. The order is, ddacordVaaue aexcvm^ t«>m 
non yyene junctarum congests eddeni, huddled together (n the taiM. 'pUtAft« 

.9 LJbrata suJs ponderibus, baianced by its oum weight kept in equ 



2 CHAOS AND THE CREATION. [boOK I. 

Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 10 

Quaque fiiit tellus, illic et pontus et aer ; 

Sic erat instabilis^ tellus, innabilis unda, 

Lucis egens aer : nulli sua forma manebat ; 

Obstabatque aliis aliud :* quia corpore in uno 

Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 15 

MoUia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus.' 

Hanc Deus et melior litem Natura diremit : 
Nam coelo terras, et terris abscidit undas, 
Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab acre coelum.* 
Quae* postquam evolvit csecoque exemit acervo, 20 

Dissociata locis concordi pace ligavit.® 
Ignea convex! vis et sine pondere coeli 
Emicuit,^ summique locum sibi legit in arce. 
Proximus est aer illi levitate locoque ; 
Densior his tellus, elementaque graudia traxit,« 25 

Et pressa est gravitate sui : circumfluus humor 
Ultima^ possedit, solidumque coercuit orbem. 

Fab. II. — The Creation of Man, 

Sic ubi dispositam, quisquis fuit ille Deorum, 
Congeriem secuit sectamque in membra redegit ; 
Principio terrain, ne non sequalis ab omni 
Parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis. 

1 Instabilis, unstable^ notjixed^ or no< to be stood upon. 

2 Aliud obstabat aliis, one dement Hood in the way qf others. 

3 Habentia pondus {pugnabanU cum its quce erant) sine pondere, bodies 
having weight struggled with those which toere without ujeighty i. e. heavy 
bodies with light, 

4 Liquidum coelum, Vie pure ether ; aere, (he atmosphere. 

5 Que {semina, or tHanenUtit theses the elements previously mentioned. 

6 Dissociata locis Ugavit concordi pace, being disunited from their (for- 
mer) places t he combined in harmomous peace, 

7 Ignea et sine pondere vis convex! cceli emicuit, the fiery and weightless 
element qfthe vautted hea/ven, he. the ether ^ darted up. Vis cceii are used 
for ciglumt and convexi is used in the sense of concavi. 

8 Traxit grandia elemoita, attracted the fieavier particles qf matter. 

9 Possedit ultima (loca)^ lock possession qfthe most remote parts i afi en- 
circling the extremities of the earth's surface. 

10 The order is t Ubi (Dew), quisquis deorum ille fuit, secuit con^riem 
s/e dispojsitam, red^tque (earn) sectam in membra, <xnd reduced it when 

iAus atvtOed to (distmct) elements, i. e. to fire ^ air, earth wv^vroAcr. 
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FAB. II.] THE CREATION OF MAX. 3 

Turn freta diflFdndi, rapidisque tumescere ventis 5 

Jussit, et ambitse circumdare litora terrs. 

Addidit et fontes, immensaque stag^na lacusque, 

Fluminaque obliquis cinxit declivia ripis : 

(laaB diversa locis* partim sorbentur ab ipsa,* 

In mare perveniunt partim, campoque recepta 10 

Liberioris aqus pro ripis litora pulsant. 

Jnssit et extendi campos, subsidere vaUes, 

Fronde tegi silvas, lapidosos surgere montes. 

Utqne due dextra^ coelum totidemque sinistra 

Parte secant Zone, quinta est ardentior illis ; 15 

Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit^ eodem 

Cura Dei, totidemque plagse tellure premuntiu'.'' 

Quarum qus media^ est, non est babitabilis ssiu ; 

Nix tegit alta duas ; totidem inter utramque locavit, 

Temperiemque^ dedit mixta cum frigore flamma. 20 

Imminet his aer, qui, quanto est pondere terrae 

Pondus aquae levius, tanto est onerosior igni.* 

Illic^ et nebulas, illic^ consistere nubes 

Jussit, et humanas motuia^° tonitrua mentes, 

Et cum fulminibus facientes firigora ventos." 25 

His quoque non passim mundi fabricator habendum^* 

1 Diversa locis, fw diverais locis, in variotu places. Diversa is licre 
made to a^ree with qwe^ the nominative to the verb, instead of being in the 
same case as ^oof, a form of expression not unusual with Ovid. See 1 , 6, 1 1. 

2 SorbCTtur ab (terra) ips&, asre swaUowed up by the earth itself. See 
Arethusa in Index. 

3 Utque dus Zone secant coelum dextr& parte, and as two zones divide 
the heaven on the r^U. See Zona. 

4 Distinxlt inclusum onus, divided the endosed masSy i. e. the earth, 
which was supposed to be included within the sphere of the heavens. 

5 Totidemque plagse premuntur (in) tellure, and as many zones are 
marked on the earth, i. e. are imprinted on the earth by the corresponding 
zonea of the celestial sphere. 

6 Quarum (zonarum, zona) quae est media, oftiMch zones that which is 
in the centre. 

7 Temperiera, dtte temperature ; mixt&flammd, hymixingheaJL 

8 Qui est tanto onerosior igni, quanto pondus aquae est levius pondere 
terrse, which is as much heavier than fire (i. e. ether) as the weight of water 
isUghter than the weit^t ofeeaih. 

9 Dlic, there, Le.tn the atmosphere. 10 Motura, calculated to aJxiTm. 
11 YenUa ctun fulminibus, for fuhr^A et ventoa, aloxmoi «K\yws&\OTk. 

Avqaently employed by Ovid. 
J J Habendum passim, to be possessed by them tmthOTil cent rol. 



4 THE CREATION OP MAN. [^BOOK 

Aera permisit : vix nunc obsistitur* illis, 

Quum sua quisque regant^ diverso flamina tractu, 

Quin lament mundum ; tantaest discordia fratrum.' 

Sums ad Auroram Nabatsaque regna recessit d< 

Persidaqiie, et radiis juga subdita matutinis. 

Vesper et occiduo quffi litora Sole tepescunt, - 

Proxima sunt Zephyro ; Scythiam Septemque trionem^ 

Horrifer invasit Boreas ; contrarla tellus* 

Nubibus assiduis pluvioque madcscit ab Austro. 3^ 

Ilaec super imposuit liquidum et gravitate carentem 

jEthera, nee quicquam teirenae facis habentem.** 

Vix ea limitibus dissepserat omnia certis, 

Quum, qus pressa diu massa latuere sub ilia, 

Sidera cceperunt toto effervescere^ coelo. 4( 

Neu regio foret ulla sms animantibus^ orba, 

Astra tenent coeleste solum,® formaeque Deorum ; 

Cesserunt nitidis habitandse piscibus undse ; 

Terra feras cepit, volucres agitabilis aer. 

Sanctius his animal mentisque capacius altse^'' 4' 
Deerat adhue, et quod dominari in cetera posset. 
Natus homo est, sive hunc divino semine fecit 
Hie opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo ;^^ 
Sive recens tellus, seductaque nuper ab alto 
uEthere, cognati retinebat semina coeli.** 5( 

1 Tix obsistitur illis— quin lanient mundum, resistance is with difficulti 
meuie to them ; thejf can scarcely be prevented from tearing the world tt 
pieces. 

2 Regant refers to the winds coUectivdp, and is therefore put in the plural 
while quisque refers to each singly, and requires regat to be supplied ii 
the singular. 3 Fratrum, l§ee Ventus. A. R. A. 473. 

4 Septemque trionem,>br Septemtrionemque, and the north. 

5 Contrana tellus, the opposite part qfthe earth, the southern. 

6 Nee habentem quicquam terrenas faecis, and containing no portion o. 
earthy matter. Ea, these, i. e. the four elements. 

7 Effervescere toto coelo, to Imrst forth over the whole sky. 
H Suis animantibus, animals peculiar to itself. 

9 Cfleleste solum, the firmament qf heaven ; formae Deorum, y&r Dii. 

10 Capacius alts mentis, more capable oflqfly thought. 
} 1 Origo melioris mundi, the creator of a better world. 

12 Iteiineh&taeminAcom&ticoslifStiU retained the properties qf heaven, U 
i/9ir/3i t/ was reiated. It was a dogma of the Pythagoreans that th( 
»oni of maa waa a portion of that all-perva^ng deltN vjYio wDi\nsk\«i\\M 
tint verse. 
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Quam satus lUpeto, mixtam fluvialibus undis, 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta Deorum. 
Pronaque quum spectent^ animalia cetera terrain, 
Os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tueri 
Jnssit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 55 

Sic, modo qute fuerat rudis et sine imagine, tellus 
Induit iguotas hominum convcrsa figuras.^ 

Fab. III. — The Four Ages, 

AuREA prima sata est setas, qu©, vindice' nuUo, 
Sponte su^ sine lege, fidem rectumque colebat.^ 
Poena metusque aberant ; nee verba minacia fixo 
iEre* legebantur : nee supplex turba timebant 
Judicis era sui ; sed erant sine judice tuti. 5 

Kondum caesa suis, peregrinum nt viseret orbem, 
Montibus in liquidas pinus descenderat^ \mdas ; 
Nullaque mortales prseter sua litora norant. 
Nondum prscipites cingebant oppida fossae ; 
Non tuba directi,^ non aeris comua flexi, 10 

Non galeae, non ensis erant ; sine militis usu 
MoUia securae,peragebant otia gentes. 
Ipsa quoque immunis rastroque intacta, nee ullis 
^ucia Yomeribus, per se dabat^ omnia tellus ; 
Contentique cibis, nullo cogente, creatis, 15 

Arbnteos fetus,^ montanaque fraga legebant, 

1 Prona spectent terrain, ttoofing downwards lock upon the earth. 
S Converaa induit figuras hominum ignotas, being changed assumed the 
fgwret ofmen^ UU then unknown. 

3 Nnllo vindice, without any avenger qf wrong. The ablative absolute. 

4 Colebat fidem rectumque, practised honesty and integrity. 

5 Fixo ere, on pkUes qf broM fixed up. See Adam's Roman Antiqui- 
ties, p. T9. 

6 Nondum descenderat in liquidas undas, had not yet descended into the 
Uquid waves f had not yet been launched. Pinus is here used for a ship, 
because ships were frequently made of pine. A. R. A. 347* 

7 Non tuba directi (oris), no trumpet of straight brass. A. R. A. 314. 

8 Ipsa per so dabat omnia, produced spontaneously ail kinds of fruit, 

9 Arbuteos fetus, the fruit of the arbute, or strawberry tree. The ever- 
green strawberry tree grows wild in Italy, and produces a fruit very much 
resembling our strawberry, but larger. Fraga, wiUl rtrowbcrnea^'^VtfSci. 
are often found on wooded hills. Coraa, cornels, \Jaa ItuWi o\ \)rr ^<sctvv^. 
tree, a species of cherry of a beautiful red colouT. "SHot^b, \)UwW)«np\«» ^ >Jaa 

6vlt of the bramble. 



C) THE FOUR AGES. [book I. 

Coraaque et in duris haerentia mora rubetis, 
Et quse decideiant patula Jovis arbore^ glandes. 
Ver erat sternum, placidique tepentibns auris 
INIulccbant Zephyri natos sine semine flores. 20 

Mox etiam fniges tellus inarata ferebat, 
Nee renovatus* ager gravidis canebat aristis. 
Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibaut ; 
Flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice mella. 

Fab. rV. — The Four Seasons. 

PosTQUAM, Satumo tenebrosa in Tartara misso,' 

Sub Jove mundus erat ; subiit aigentea proles/ 

Auro deterior, fulvo pretiosior «ere. 

Jupiter antiqui contntxit tempora yeris ; 

Perque hiemes sstusque et insquales autumnos 5 

Et breve ver, spatiis exegit^ quatuor annum. 

Tum primum siccis aer fervoribus ustus 

Canduit, et ventis glacies adstricta pependit. 

Tum primum subiere domes ; domus antra fuerunt, 

Et densi frutices, et vinctae cortice virgae.^ 10 

Semina tum primum longis Cerealia sulcis 

Obruta sunt, pressique jugo gemuere juvenci. 

Tertia^ post illas successit ahenea proles, 
Ssvior ingeniis et ad horrida promptior arma. 
Nee scelerata tamen. De duro est ultima^ ferro. 1 



1 PatulA arbore Jovta, fi-om the nreading tree qf Jupiter ^ i.e.theo 
This clause seems to limit glaru^ hi toe present passage, to the fruit of 
oak, which, in southern countries, is large, and is used as food both ' 
raw state and roasted. The oak was sacred to Jupiter, the laurel to Apr 
the ash to Mars, the olive to Minerva, the myrtle to Venus, the popla 
Ilercules, the vine to Bacchus, and the cypress to Pluto. 

2 Et ager non renovatus, and the land without being plowed. 

3 Satumo misso in tenebrosa Tartara, on Saturn being sent dot 
gloomy Tartarus j being expelled from his kingdom. See Satumiis. 

4 Argentea proles subiit, the tUver age succeeded ; auro, the goldct 
«re, the brazen age, 

5 Ex^t annum quatuor spatiis, comrMed the year withfotir seas 
dii'ided the year into /our seasons. A. R. A., 265. See Annus. 

Q Virge vincts cortice, twigs fastened together with bark. 
T TortiB poti iBaa (ataUs), (he third in order after these y L e. a 
^!^/c/i and silver offet. 8 TJltima {<x\ox , or proUs'i . 



.B. IV.] TOE POUR SEASONS. i 

roiinus irrumpit vense^ pejoris in evnm 

mne nefiis ; fiigere pudor vemmque fidesque ; 

n quorum subiere^ locum fraudesque dolique, 

usidisque et vis et amor sceleratus habendi.' 

^ela dabat^ ventis, nee adhue bene noverat illos, 20 

Navita ; queque diu steterant in montibus altis, 

Fluctibus ignotis insultavere carins.^ 

Communemque prius, ceu lumina solis et auras, 

Cautus humum longo signavit^ limite mensor. 

Kec tantum 8^;etes alimentaque debita dives 25 

Poscebatur'' humus ; sed itum est* in viscera terrc, 

Quasque recondiderat Stygiisque admoverat^ umbris, 

Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum. 

Jamque nocens ferrum, ferroque nocentins aurum 

Prodierant ;^° prodit bellum, quod pugnat utroque, 30 

Sanguine&que manu crepitantia concutit arma. 

Vivitur^* ex rapto : non hospes ab hospite tutus, 

Non socer a genero ; fratrum quoque gratia^' rara est. 

Imminet" exitio vir conjugis, ilia mariti ; 

Lurida terribiles miscent aconita novercs ; So 

Filius ante diem patrios inquirit in annos.^^ 



I Iitumpit in aevum pctJorb venae, btarsts in tmon an ape of baser metnf. 
Vena, which properly ngnifies the pein of metal in the mine, is hero applied 
to the age whidi u characterized by that metaL 

S In locum quorum subifere, in room of which succeeded. 

3 Sceleratus amor habendi, the wicked desire of amassing wealth t i. e. 
eovdousness. 

4 Dabat veia ventis, spread his sails to the wind. A. R. A. 344. 

5 Carine insultavere, keels (i. e. ships) bounded over, Carince properly 
signifies trees made into keds. A. R. A. 342. 

6 Signavit humum longo limite, divided the ground by a long boundari/. 

7 Poscebatur, wcu called upon/or ; debita, due by it. 

8 Sed itum est (a& hominOnu), but men even penetrated. 

9 Admoverat Stygiis umbris, had placed near the Stygian shades, in 
allusion to the deptib of the mines. 

10 Prodierant, had come forth, had showed themselves; prodit, arisen ; 
utroque, with both, L e. with bribes cfgold and swords of iron. 

II vivitur (ofr hominibus) ex rapto, men live by plunder. 

12 Gratia fratrum, the agreement oftn-others ; l/rotherly affection. 

13 Imminet exitio, waJtchufw the deathr—iX]& (imminet exitio). 

U Ante diem inquirit in patrios annos, btfcrt the appoiviUdUme, "p^t^ 
waturay h^gutresinto Uiet^ars qf his father ; conwUa \\\ft «AVtv>Vii5««» ^<i 
know how many yoara he is Jitcly to live. A. H. A. '2\\. 



8 THE FOUR SEASONS. [boOK I. 

Victa jacet Pietas,* et Virgo cade madentcs, 
Ultima coelestum, terras Astrea reliquit. 

Fab. v.— TAe Giants. 

Neve* foret terris securior arduus aether ; 
AfFectasse' feiTint regnund coeleste Gigantas, 
Altaque congestos struxisse ad sideia montes. 
Turn pater ommpotens misso perfregit* Olympum 
Fulmine, et excussit subjecto Pelion Osss. 5 

Obruta mole suit* quum corpora dira jacerent ; 
Perfusam multo natorum sanguine Terram 
Incaluisse ferunt, calidumque animasse^ cruorcm ; 
£t, ne nulla suae stirpis monumenta manerent, 
In faciem vertisse^ hominum. Sed et ilia propago 10 
COntemptrix Superum, ssevsque avidissima csedis, 
Et yiolenta fuit : scires e sanguine natos.^ 

Fab. VI. — Lycaon, 

QjVJE? pater ut summa vidit Satumius arcc, 
Ingemit ; et, facto nondum vulgata recenti, 
Fceda Lycaonis referens*" convivia mensae, 
Ingentes animo et dignas Jove concipit iras ; 
Concllimnque vocat : tenuit" mora nulla vocatos. 6 

1 Pietas, naturai affection: ccelestum, qfOie eOestial deitieg. 

£ Neve (fin^eina) arduus aether (oret, and that the lofty ether might not he. 

3 Ferunt Gigantas affectisse coeleste regnum, thej/ say thai the OUmtt at- 
tempted to seize the kingdom qf heaven. See Gigas. 

4 Fulmine misso pem^t Olympum, by discharging a thunderbott dashed 
Olympus to pi^zs. 

5 Obruta su& mole, buried under the pile of their own raising^ L e. under 
the mountains which fhey had piled upon each other. 

6 Animasse calidum cruorcm, animated the warm gore. 

7 Vcrtisse in faciem bominum, changed them into the shape of men ; the 
humanform. 

8 Scires (eos) natos (esse) e sanguine, you might have known Viat they 
were sprung frmn blood. 

Quae, which things, i. e. the wickedness and impiety of the offsprini^ of 
the giants; Bxxmn^ BTcet/rom the highest eminence qfheavenf where Jupi- 
ter's palace was. See 14. 

10 Refcrens fceda convivia Lycaoniae mense, nondum vulgata facto ro- 
ccntl, reflecting upon the abominable enterta^mcnt of Lycaon'a talkie, nhich 
was not yet generally fcwoiCTi, ax the crime had been but lately committed. 
J J Tcauit dcos vocatoB, detained the gods when rummoncd. 



PAB. VI.] LYCAON. 9 

Est via sablimisy coelo manifesta sereno ; 
Lactea nomen habet,^ candore notabilis ipso. 
Hac'' iter est Superis ad magni tecta Tonantis, 
Regalemque domum. Dextrd, Isv^que^ Deorum 
Atria nobilium valvis celebrantur^ apertis ; 10 

Flebs habitant diversa locis f a fronte potentes 
Ccelicole clarique suos posuere Penates.® 
Hie locus est, quern, si verbis audacia detur/ 
Haud iimeam magni dixisse Palatia coeli. 
Ergo' ubi marmoreo Superi sedere recessu,® 1 5 

Celsior ipse loco sceptroque innixus ebumo, 
Terrificam capitis concussit terque quaterque 
Cesariem, cum qu4 terram, mare, sidera, movit. 
Talibus inde modis ora indignantia solvit :^° 
Kon ego pro mundi regno magis anxius ilia 20 

Tempestatc fui, qua centum quisque parabat 
Injicere anguipedum^^ captivo brachia coelo: 
Nam, quanquam ferus hostis erat, tamen illud ab uno 
Corpore et ex un^ pendebat origine bellum. 
Nunc mihi, qua totum Nereus circumsonat orbem, 25 

1 Habet nom«i lactea (via), Juu the name of the milky way, or galaxy. 
The c<m8truction here is peculiar. The strict syntax would have required 
laetete, under the government otnomen, or lacteam, to agree with it. Lactea 
Is probably an instance of the nominative absolute. See Lactea. 

2 Hac {via) est iter superis, along this is (he unyfbr the gods. 

3 Deztn Isev&que {parte) , on the right and Irfl qfthe muky way. 

4 Atria nobilium deorum celebrantur, (he halls qf the powei:flil gods are 
thronged. The Romans, in allusion to the division of the senators, divided 
their gods into two classes, the Dii Mc^orum OenUitm, who are here called 
nabUes, and the Dii Minorum Oentium, who are designated plcbSt the in- 
lerlor deities, A. R. A. 221 and 230. The words nobiles and pMiS refer to 
llie division of the Roman citizens into patricians KnApltbeianSt A. R. A. I. 
In atria cdebraniur there is an allusion to the halls in which the Roman no- 
bUitv received the morning visits of their friends and dependents, A. R. A. 94. 

5 Diversa locis, See 1, 2, 9. A fronte, in front qfthe royal palace. 

6 Posuere suospenates, have fix^ (heir abodes. Penates t which properly 
denotes the household gods, is here used to signify a house. A. R. A. 2.'{(). 

7 Bi audacia detur verbis, if boldness may be alhtced to my words. Tlie 

Kiet here offers a delicate compliment to Augustus, whoso residence was on 
e Palatine hill, and thence called Palatium. 

8 Ergo, therefore; resuming the narrative from the fifth line. 

9 Marmoreo reccssu, in the marble eouncil-room. 

10 Solvit indignantia ora taUbuB modis, opened his anffry lips iu «ucK 
strains as the/oUmcinff. 



eero 



n Angulpedum (ffigantum), qfthe make-footml nlarxix. See G\km* \tvV 
V bnciua captivo coelo, to lay his hundred haridi on captive heaven. 



10 LYCAON. [boo: 

Perdendum est mortale genus/ Per flumina jure 
Infera, sub terras Stygio labentia luco, 
Cuncta prius tentata :^ sed immedicabile vulnus 
Ense^ recidendum est, ne pars sincera trahatur. 
Sunt mihi Semidei, sunt rustica numina, Nymphae 
Faunique Satyrique et monticolae Silvani : 
Quos quoniam coeli nondum dignamur honore, 
Quas dedimus, certe terras habitare sinamus. 
An satis, o Superi, tutos fore creditis illos, 
Quiim mihi, qui fulmen, qui vos habeoque regoque, 
Struxerit insidias notus feritate Lycaon 1* 
Confremuere omnes, studiisque ardentibus ausum 
Talia deposcunt.* Sic, quum manus impia^ sirvit 
Sanguine Cajsareo Romanum exstinguere^ nomen, 
Attonitum tantse subito terrore ruins 
Hamanum genus est, totusque perhorruit orbis. 
Nee tibi grata minus pietas,** Auguste, tuorum, 
Quam fiiit ilia Jovi. Qui postquam voce manuque 
Murmura compressit ; tenuere silentia cuncti. 
Substitit ut clamor, pressus gravitate regentis f 
Jupiter hoc iterum sermone silentia rumpit : 
Hie quidem poenas, curam banc dimittite, solvit ; 
Quod tamen admissum,^^ que sit vindicta, docebo. 

1 Mortale genus perdendum est mihi, the human race must be dot 
by me. 

2 Cuncta prius tentata (esse mihi) t that every other remedy Juual 
been tried by me. 

3 Recidendum est ense, must be cut out with the sttrgeon*s knife i m 
ut non) sincera pars trahatur, that the sound part be not (iffected. 

4 The order is, Quum Lycaon notus feritate struxerit insidias mih 
laidapiot/or me), qui {habeoque re^ogue) fulmen, qui habeoque rego<}u 

5 Ardentibusque studiis deposcunt ausum talia, and with bumzn 
demand for puntshmerU the man who dared to commit such wickednesi 

6 Impia manus, a wicked band, i. e. the conspirators under Bruti 
Cassius. 

7 Ssevit exstinguere Romanum nomen Cssareosanguine.^notM^j/ 
to extinguish the Roman empire by the assassination of Ccesar. The 
to flatter Augustus, here compares Julius Caesar with Jupiter, at 
Roman empire with the unlimited dominions of the gods. 

8 Pietas tuorum, the loyaUy qf your stOj^ects; quam ilia, thantha 
indignation of the gods at the conduct of Lycaon. See 37. 

9 yreBSUB gravitRte regentis, cltecked by the authority of the soverei 
JO Qaod admissiuu (sit), what his crime teas. 



FAB. VI.] LYCAON. 11 

Contigerat nostras infamia^ temporis aures ; 

Quam cupiens Msam, summo delabor Olympo, 50 

Et dens humana lustro sub imagine terras. 

Longa mora* est, quantum noxae sit ubique rcpertura, 

Enumerare : minor fiiit ipsa infamia vero. 

Msenala transieram, latebris horrenda ferarum, 

Et cum Cyllene gelidi pineta Ly caei ; 55 

Arcados hinc sedes et inhospita tccta tyranni 

Ingredior, traherent quum sera crepuscula noctem. 

Signa dedi' venisse Deum ; vulgusque precari 

Cceperat. Irridet primo pia vota Lycaon, 

Mox ait, Experiar, Deus hie, discrimine aperto,^ 60 

An sit mortalis ; ncc erit dubitabilc verum. 

Nocte gravem* somno necopina perdere morte 

Me parat : hsc ill! placet experientia yen. 

Nee contentus eo, missi de gente Molossa 

Obsidis unius jugulum mucrone resolvit f 65 

Atqne ita^ semineces paxtim ferventibus artus 

Mollit aquis, partim subjecto torruit igni. 

Quos simul imposuit mensis; ego vindice flamma 

In domino dignos everti tecta Penates.^ 

Territns ille fugit, nactusque silentia ruris 70 

Exululat, frustraque loqni conatur : ab ipso 

CoUigit OS rabiem,^ solitoque cupidine csedis 

Vertitur in pecudes ;^^ et nunc quoque sanguine gaudet. 

In yillos abeunt vestes, in crura lacerti; 

1 Tnfamia temporis, a report (^fthe widcedness qfihe time ; cupiens quam 
(e$te) Calsam, and wishing to find it false. 
9 Longa mora est enumerare, it umUd be tedious to relate. 

3 Dedi signa Deum venisse, / gave proqft that a God had arrived ; by his 
gait, size, and splendour. See 3, 7* 99. 

4 Expcriar aperto discrimine (num) hie sit Deus an mortalis, / mil try 
bp a clear test whether this be a God or a mortal. 

5 Gravem somno, overpotr-ered by sleep j necopinft, unexpected. 

6 Resolvit mucrone Jugulum, laid open, or ctU toith a sword the neck. 

7 Atque ita, and having done so s igni subjecto, toith fire put under iL 

8 Everti tecta in Penates dignos domino, / overturned UiA hotue upon 
flk« houMdwUdgodSt worthy cf their matter ^ L c equally tcicked . K.AV k.'^2a>k^, 

9 Os co\^it rabiem ab ipso, his mouOi a4squir€* fury JIH'om>dmw^^\% ^. 
from bis natural di^mation, and not from any extcmsA cawiwi. 

JO VfrtJtur in pecudcfl, he/alls upon sheep ; aVMim\t, are cl^anged. 
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Fit lupus, ct vctcris servat vestigia formffi : 
Canities eadem est, eadem violentia vultu, 
Idem oculi lucent,^ eadem feritatis imago. 
Occidit una domus ;* sed non domus una perire 
Digna fuit : qua terra patet, fcra regnat Erinnys ; 
In facinus jurasse' putes : dent ocius omnes 
Quas meruere pati, sic stat sententia,^ poenas. 

Fab. YIL—TIie Deluge. 

Dicta Jovis pars* voce probant stimulosque furcnti 
Adjiciunt ; alii partes a^ensibus implent. 
Est tamen humani generis jactura dolori 
Omnibus ; et, quae sit terrae mortalibus orbae 
Forma futura, rogant ; quis sit laturus^ in aras 
Tliura ! ferisne paret populandas traxiere terras ! 
Talia quaerentes, sibi enim fore cetera curae/ 
Rex Superum trepidare vetat, sobolemque priori 
Dissimilem populo promittit origine mira. 

Jamque erat in totas sparsuriis fiilmina terras 'y 
Sed timuit, ne forte sacer tot ab ignibus aetkey 
Conciperet flammas,^ longusque ardesceret ajOK* 
Esse quoque in fatis*° reminiscitur, afFore tempuSy 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia coeli 



1 Idem oculi lucent, the same eyes glare ; his eyes glare as before. 

2 Una domus, one houses i. e. Viat qfLycaonj non una, not one merd 

3 {Homines) jurasse in facinus, that men hail sworn to commit crimes, 

4 Sic sententia stat (mihi), tJms my resolution has been fixed. 

5 Pars— alii, j^ pars — pars, oralii— «lii, some — others; implent paz 
assensibus, complete the number (the parly) by their assent; signify their 
sent by a nod. Allusion is here made to the different modes of express 
assent in the Roman senate. A. R. A. 12. 

6 Quislaturus sit thura, %cho tvould offer frankincense, Frankince 
was not used in sacrifices in the earliest ages ; but Ovid here, as in ma 
other passages, describes the practices as they existed in his own time. 

7 (DicU) enira cetera fore curae aihl, for he tells them Wsat the rest ux>\ 
be a matter of care to himself. 

8 Conciperet flammas, sltould catch the fames; beset Wifre. 

9 Longus axis, f^ vast heaven. The ancients believed thdt an ojcis paw 
from the one pole of heaven to the other, through the centre of the ear 
on which the whole frame of the universe revolved. Axis is frequently lu 

bjr the poets to signify the whole heavens. A. B.. A. ^SSS, 
JO Esse in Atis, that it was in Vte decree* effaJU, X. "R. »k. ^aa. 



FAB. VII.] THE DELUGE. 1 3 

Ardeat^ et mundi moles operosa laboret.^ 15 

Tela reponuntur manibus fabricata Cyclopum : 
Pcena placet diversa, genus mortale sub undis 
Perdere, et ex omni nimbos dimittere coelo. 
Protinus .^ik)liis Aquilonem claudit in antris, 
£t quscunquc fugant inductas^ ilamina nubcs ; - 20 
Emittitque Notum. Madidis Notus evolat alis, 
Tenibilem picea tectus caligine' vultum : > 
Barba (gravis nimbis ; canis flult unda capillis ; 
Fronte, sedent nebuls ; rorant pennsque smiisquo. 
Utqne manu laik pendentia nubila pressit, '■ 25 

Fit fiagor ; hinc densifiinduntur ab sthere nni^bi. 
Nuntia Junonis varios indi^ta^ colores, 
Condpit Iris aquas, alimentaque nulbibus affcrt. 
Stemubtur segetes, et deplorata coloni 
Vota jacent,* longique labor perit irritus anni. 30 

Nee coelo contenta suo est JoyIs ira ; sed ilium 
Cemlcus frater^ juvat auxiliaribus undis. 
Conyocat hie Anmes : qui postquam tccta tyranni 
Intrevere sui, Non est hortamine longo 
Nunc, ait, utendum ;^ vires effiinditc vestras, 35 

Sic opus est ; aperite domos, ac, mole rcmota,^ 
Fluminibus vestris totas immittite^ habenas. 
Joaserat : hi redeunt, ac fontibus ora relaxant, 

I OpcrosB moles mtindi laborct, (he inffenUnuly-wrouQht fabric qf the 
mmlverH ^untld be in danger €f perishing, *s 
9 Inductas {terris), vOun brought over the earfk, JSes 2, 1 , .107. 

3 Tectus (secundum) tcrribilem vultum piceA caUj^e, having his dreadful 
eotaUaumee covered wUh pitdiy darkneu. The accusative is frequently 
Joined to paaiive veits for the purpose of defining more exactly the part to 
which the verb relates. This construction is usually explained by supply- 
big the proposlticm secundum {as to) ; and occurs very often in Ovid. 

4 Induta varios colorcs, dad in her various colours. Borne of the verbs 
of dothing, as indue, accingo^ tiUce, in the passive voice, an accusative of tlio 
fiiimawA on. See Latin Rud., Rule 33. 

A vota colon! Jacent deplorata, the hopes qfthehwHtandman lif desperate, 
L c. fte crops. 6 Ca;rulcus frater, his sea-green brother, i. o. Ncptttne. 

7 Non utendum cf t (mUii) longo hortamine, / must not emplo;/ a long 
uOMrtaUon. ^ 

9 Bloloremotfl, removinf^'erp obstacle ; draioinfi up Ihc. jlooA-flaVrx. 
9 Immlttlto totas luhemaa vestris fluiimiiUu«, oire Uie vrias c>iVVt(\i) ^t^ 
jfour streoHii. Tho metaplwr in this line, and \n ;v.>, \ft \vvVtu Vtw\ \V.»i 
ntH» tiffiorta, which are slackened to give them fi\\\ RY«niA. 

w 
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Et defrenato volvuntur in aequora cursn. 

Ipse tridente suo terrain percussit ; at ilia 40 

Intremuit, motuqne sinus patefecit' aqnarum. 

Exspatiata raunt per apertos flmnina campos, 

Cumque satis arbnsta simnl pecudesque virosque 

Tectaque, cumque suis rapiunt penetralia^ sacris. 

Si qua domus mansit potuitque resistere tanto 45 

Indejecta malo ; culmen tamen altior hujus 

Unda tegit,' pressseque labant sub gurgite turres. 

Jamque mare et tellus nulluii^|^rimen habebant : 
Omnia pontus erant ; deerant qi^^ft litora ponto. 
Occupat hie collem; cyaibk sedMRer adunc^ ^ 60 
Et ducit remos illic, ubi nuper arirat. |P 

Ille supra segetes aut merss culmina vills 
Navigat ; hie summit piscem deprga^t in ulmo/ 
Figitur in viridi, si fors tulit,^ anch||B prato ; 
Aut subjecta terunt curve vineta (jarinse. 55 

Et, modo qu^ graciles gramen carpsere capellse, 
Nunc ibi deformes ponunt sua corpora phocse. 
Mirantur sub aqu& lucos urbesque domosque 
Nereides ; silvasque tenent delphines, et altis 
Incursant ramis, agitataque robora pulsant." « 6Q 

Nat lupus inter eves ; ftdvos vehit unda leones ; 
Unda vehit tigres ; nee vires fiilminis^ apro, 
Crura nee ablato prosunt velocia cervo. 
Q;U8esitisqi|e diu terns, ubi sidere detur, 
In mare lassatis volucris vaga decidit alls. Go 

1 Patefecit sinus aqnarum, laid open the subterraneous reservoirs qf 
water; her seerA repositories qf water. 

2 Penetralia cum suis sacris, sanctuaries with their sacred deposits; 
i. e. wi» the Penates, or household Gods. A. R. A. 23(). 

3 Undaaltior t^t culmen h^us, the water rising higher than it^ covn-s 
the top cfUi turres, paiaces, lofiy buildings. The towers, or spires uf the 
modems, were unknown to tiie ancients. 

4 In summA ulmo, on the top qf an elm-tree, 

5 Si fors tulit, if chance directed it so. 

6 Pulsant agitata, /or pulsant et agitant, strike against and move ; indi- 
cating the force with which the trees were struck by the dolphins. 

/ Nee vires /ulminis {prosunt) apro, nor does his strength qf thunder 
(Au det/ructive strength) avail the war. The metapYvot \% taVL^in ftww lU* 
irresistible force of the thunderbolt ; ablato, corned away by the cxirrwil. 
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Obnierat tumulos immensa licentia ponti,' 
Pulsabantque novi montana cacumina fluctus. 
Maxima pars und4 rapitur ; quibus unda pepcrcit, 
Qlos longa domant inopi jejunia victu.^ 

Fab. VIII. — DeucaUon and Pyrrha. 

Separat Aonios (Eteis Phocis ab arvis, 

Terra ferax,^ dum terra fiiit ; sed tempore in illo 

Pars maris et latus subitarum campus aquarum. 

Mods ibi verticibus petit arduus astra duobus, 

Nomine Parnassus, superatque cacumine nubes. 5 

Hie ubi Deucalion, nam cetera texerat sequor. 

Cum consorte^ tori parva rate vectus adhssit ; 

Coiycidas nymphas et numina montis adorant/ 

Fatidicamque Themin, que tunc oracla tenebat. 

Non illo^ melior quisquam nee amantior squi 10 

Vir fuit, aut ill^ metuentior ulla Deorum. 

Jupiter ut liquidis stagnare^ paludibus orbem, 

£t superesse videt de tot mod6 millibus unum, 

£t superesse videt de tot modo millibus unam, 

Innocuos ambos, cultores numinis ambos ; 15 

Nnbila disjecit ; nimbisque Aquilone remotis, 

Et coelo terras ostendit et ethera terris. 

Nee maris ira manet, positoque tricuspide^ tclo 

Mulcet aquas rector pelagi ; supraque profundum 

Exstantem, atque humeros innato murice tectum,^ 20 

1 Immensa licentia ponti, (he boundless Jitry (if the sea. 

2 Domant inopi victu, kiBs/ram want offoo^t, 

3 Phocis, ferax terra, dum fuit terra, afirtAle land while it was land. 

4 Com consoite tori, with the partner c/his bed, L e. Aif mfe Vfjrrha. 

5 AdorarU is here put in the plural, though dependhig upon the saino 
nominative as adhastt. Similar changes of construction are by no moan-t 
minsuai with the Latin poets, and particularly with Ovid, who often cun- 
•tnies two nouns connected by cum in the same way as a plural noun. 

6 Ulo, than Ae, L e. DeuctUion—Ulk, than she, i. e. Pyrrha. 

7 Ut Jupiter videt orbem stagnare liquidis paludibus, when Jupiter sees 
that the world is covered with pools qf water s unum (Aomtnem)— uoaui (/e- 
minam.) 

8 Tricuspide telo posito, laying aside his three-pronged v)eapou^\\» It\- 
deiU. A.R. A. 223. 

9 Vocatqne cieruleam Tritona exstantem supra protuuAvutv vwl\u«^aw\» 
au/adctv the tmfer), atqu& tectum (secwndvLin) UuraetQii Mwvtvtvi wwvAXvi 
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Cffiruleum Tritona vocat, conchaeque sonaci 
Inspirare jubet, fluctusque et flumina signo 
Jam revocare dato. Cava buccina sumitur illi, 
Tortilis, in latum quae turbine crescit' ab imo ; 
Buccina, quffi medio concepit ut aera p6nto, 
Litora voce replet sub utroque jacentia Phoebo. 
Turn quoque, ut ora Dei madida rorantia barb^ 
Contigit, et cecinit jussos inflata receptus, 
Omnibus audita est telluris et sequoris undis ; 
Et quibus est undis audita, coercuit' omnes. 
Jam m£ire litus babet ; plenos capit alveus amnes ; 
Flumina subsidimt; colles exire videntur; 
Surgit humus ; crescunt loca decrescentibus undis ; 
Postque diem^ longam nudata cacumina silvae 
Ostendunt limumque tenent in fronde relictum. 

Redditus orbis erat. Quern postquam vidit inanei 
Et desolatas agere alta silentia terras ; 
Deucalion lacrimis ita Pyrrham afFatur obortis : 
O soror,* o conjux, o femina sola superstes, 
Quam commune mihi genus et patruelis origo,* 
Deinde torus junxit, nimc ipsa pericula jungunt ; 
Terrarum, quascunque vident occasus et ortus, 
Nos duo turba® sumus : possedit cetera pontus. 
Hflpc quoque adhuc vitae non est fiducia nostrse 
Certa satis : torrent etiamnimc nubila mentem. 
Quid tibi, si sine me fatis erepta fuisses, 

tcith sJieU-fish growing on them. MureXy which is properly the fish 1 
the juice of which the purple dye was obtained, is here used for any s 
tish. The murex was found cmefly on the coast of Phcenicia, the non 
Africa, and off the Tsnarian promontory in the Peloponnesus. The pi 
most valued resembled the colour of clotted blood. A. R. A. 965. 

1 Que crescit in latum ab imo turbine, tohich increaset in toidth/rt 
small circular end ,- voce, toUh Ut sound, 

2 Coercuit omnes {undas) quibus undis audita est, checked aU the tot 
by tohich it was heard. 

3 Longam diem, a long time, Dies^ when it refers to a specified tin. 
{generally masculine ; when it implies the duration o/tim^, it is frequ( 
feminine. Nudata, j'Vee/romiwaSter. 

4 Soror is here used as a term of .endearment ; for Pyrrha was his cc 
andnothis sister; or itvaayheused tor soror patruelis fBiCOusin. SeelS, 1 

.5 Patruelis origo, our descent from brothers. See DevicaSioTi. ox\d Vy 
^ 6 Noa duo sumus turba, we two are the whdU population. 
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Nunc animi,* miseranda^ foret ? quo sola timorem 
Ferre modo posses ! quo consolante^ doleres ! 
Namque ego, crede mihi, si te quoque pontus haberet, 
Te sequerer, conjux, et me quoque pontus haberet. 50 
utinam possem populos repturare patemis' 
Artibus, atque animas formats infundere terrs ! 
Nunc genus in nobis restat mortale duobus. 
Sic Yisum Superis,^ hominumque exempla manemus. 

Dixeiat, et flebant. Placuit coeleste precari 55 

Nmnen, et auxilium per sacras quserere sorte^.^ ^ 
Nulla mora est ; adeunt pariter Cephisidas unHas, 
Ut nondum liquidas, sic jam vada nota secantes. 
Inde ubi libatos irroravere^ liquores 
Yestibus et capiti ; flectunt vestigia sancte GO 

Ad delubra Deae, quorum fastigia'^ turpi 
Pallebant musco, stabantque sine ignibus arse. 
Ut templi tetigere gradus, procumbit uterquc 
Pronus humi, gelidoque pavens dedit oscula saxo. 
Atque ita, Si precibus, dixerunt, numina justis 65 

Victa' remollescunt, si flectitur ira Deorum ; 
Die, Themi, qu4 generis damnum reparabile nostri 
Arte sit, et mersis fer opem, mitissima, rebus. 
Mota Dea est, sortemque dedit : Discedite templo, 



1 Qufdi animi mmc foret tibi» tohatfedings wouid you now have hadf 
What wtuld have now been yourfedingsf Fatis, /ram (he fatal deluge. 

2 Quo consolante doleres for quia consolaretur te dolentem, who would 
have eomoUd you in your grieff 

3 Faternis artibas, hy myjmher's arts. See Prometheus. 

4 Sic visum {est) Superis, so it has seemed good to the gods ; exempla» 
patterns, copies, 

5 Per sacras sortes, by means of the sacred oracle. Oracles had, amongst 
other means of divination, also sortes (dice, tallies), which were given to 
those who came for advice, and on which the answer was written. Hence 
MOTS is used to KfoaitjibB oracle itself, and also any verbal reply, or response 
of an oracle, as in 69. A. R. A. 243. Ut— sic, thougt^—yet. 

6 Irrorav^re vestibus et capiti, had sprinkled upon their clothes and head : 
libatos inde, taken firom it It was customary for the ancients to sprinkle 
themselves with water taken from a fountain or a running stream, before 
offering sacrifice or entering the temples of their p^ods. A. R. A. 260. 

7 Fattlgium properly signifies the projecting point, or gable-ewi^ of a (em- 
pU ovpataee, which was at first used for the conveyance oi taSn-vtOiXftT ,^tA 
was anorwanls adorned with various device*— it a\s<> *vo;tt\ft.fe'i tlic Tooif. 

8 rictaJtutisprocibuB, moved hy the prayos nf {he juist. 
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Et velate caput, cinctasqne resolvite vestes,* 70 

Ossaque post tergum magnse jactate parentis. 

Obstupuere diu ; rumpitque silentia voce 

Pyrrha prior, jussisque Dec parere recusat ; 

Detque sibi veniam, pavido rogat ore, pavetque 

Lsdere^ jactatis matemas ossibus umbras. 75 

Interea repetunt cscis obscura' latebris 

Verba dats sortis secum, inter seque volutant. 

Inde Promethides placidis Epimethida dictis 

Mulcet et, Aut fallax, ait, est solertia nobis, 

Aut pia sunt nullumque nefas oracula suadent. 80 

Magna parens Terra est ; lapides in corpore terrs 

Ossa reor dici ; jacere hos post terga jubemur. 

Conjugis augurio^ quanquam Titania mota est, 

Spes tamen in dubio est ; adeo coelestibus ambo 

Diffidunt monitis : sed quid tentare nocebit ! 85 

Discedunt, velantque caput tunicasque recingunt, 

Et jussos lapides sua post vestigia mittun^ 

Saxa, quis hoc credat, nisi sit pro teste vetustag^^ 

Ponere duritiem coepere suumque rigorem, 

MoUirique morli,^ mollitaque ducere formam. 90 

Mox, ubi creverunt, naturaque mitior illis 

Contigit, ut qusedam sic non manifesta videri ^ 

Forma^ potest hominis, sed, uti de marmore coepto, * 

Non exacta satis rudibusque simillima signis. 

Quffi tamen ex illis aliquo pars humida succo, 95 

Et terrena fuit, versa est in corporis usum ; 

Quod solidum est flectique nequit, mutatur in ossa ; 

1 Rosolvite dnctas vestes, loosen the Rothes uAich are girt abatU you. 
A. R. A. 258. 

2 Lsedere matemas nmbras jactatis ossibus, to qffend the shade qf her 
mother by throwing about her bones. To desecrate the ashes or bonos of 
their ancestors was considered by the Romans a heinous crime. See Manes. 

3 Obscura caccis latebris, hard to be understood from thdr dark am- 
biguities. 

4 Augurio, interpretation » or conjecture. A. R. A. 240. 

6 Mord, by time. See l^ 8^6; ducere formam, to eusume a new shape. 

6 Tf^e order t>, Ut qusedam forma hominis potest videri, sic non manifesta , 
Bed uti (forma) de marmore coepto non satis exacta, simillimaque rudibus 
tiiffnis. Iludia signa ivere statues in a rough state, which had been blocked 
out, but bad not rt-ccived the finishing touch ot IVic eexjiVpVvit. 
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Q,aod modo vena fiiit, sub eodem nomine mansit. 

Inque brevi spatio, Superorum numine, saxa 

Miasa viri manibus faciem traxere^ virilem ; 100 

£t de fenimeo reparata est femina jactu. 

Inde genus durum sumus expeiiensque^ laborum, 

£t documenta damns, qua simus origine nati. 

Fab. IX. — Python, 

Cetera diversis tellus animalia formis 

Sponte sua' peperit, postquam vetus humor ab igne 

Percaluit Solis, coenumque udsque paludes 

Intumuere sestu, fecundaque semina rerum 

Vivaci nutrita solo,* ceu matris in alvo 5 

Creyerunt, faciemque aliquam cepere morando. 

Sic ubi deseruit madidos septemfluus agros 

Nilus, et antiquo sua flumina reddidit alveo, 

^therioque recens exarsit^ sidere limus ; 

Plurima cultores rersis animalia glebis 10 

Inveniunt, et in his qusdam modo coepta, sub ipsum 

Nascendi spatium f qusedam imperfecta suisque 

Tmnca vident numeris ; et eodem in corpore ssepe 

Altera pars vivit, rudis est pars altera tellus. 

Quippe ubi temperiem sumsere humorque calorque, 15 

Concipiunt, et ab his oriuntur cuncta duobus :^ 

Quumque sit ignis aquse pugnax ; vapor humidus omnes 

Bes creat, et discors concordia^ fetibus apta est. 

1 Trexere virilem faciem, astumed tke shape €fmen. 
8 Experiens iaborum, eapabie qfmduring toUs. 

3 Sua sponte, nontaneously, L e. without the intervention of divine or 
human agency. Ovid lias here adopted an Egyptian tradition prevalent 
among the esuiy Greeks, according to which the earth was said to have 
produced spontaneously animals of every sort from the mud and stagnant 
■vnien left on its suifkce after the deluge. In proof of the earth having 
onoe possessed this productive power, the Egyptians adduced the myriads 
of insects which are generated by the heat oi the sun in the refuse left by 
the Nile after the annual inundation. 

4 Tivad solo, the enUveninffy or life-giving soU. 

5 Ezandt aetherio sole, has been warmed by the etheriaZ sun. 

6 Sub ipsum spatium nascendi, about the very time cf their births ot f.t%\, 
formation; trunca suis nmneris, destitute cfsome o/Uieir parts. 

y Abhis duobu8,^om these two elements^ i. e. motetut© axvAYvcaX,. 
ff ZUscon Concordia est apta fetibus, the ditcordani harmoTvy ts \«jtU 
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Ergo ubi diluvio tellus lutulenta recenti 

Solibus stheriis almoque recanduit sestu ; 20 

Edidit innumeras species, partimque figures 

Retulit antiquas, partim nova moostra creavit. 

Illa^ quidem nollet, sed te quoque, maxime Python, 

Turn gennit, populisque novis, incognite serpens. 

Terror eras : tantnm' spatii de monte tenebas. 25 

Uunc Dens arcitenens,' et nunquam talibus armis 

Ante nisi in damis capreisque f^gacibus nsus, 

Mille gravem telis, exhausts psne pharetr^, 

Perdidit effiiso per vulnera nigra veneno. 

Neve operis &niam posset delere vetustas,* 30 

Instituit sacros celebri certamine ludos, 

Pythia de domiti serpentis nomine dictos. 

His jnvenum quicnmque manu pedibusve rot&ve* 

Vicerat, aescnlec capiebat fix)ndis honorem :^ 

Nondum lanrus erat, longoque decentia crine S5 

Tempora cingebat de qudlibet arbore Phoebus. 

Fab. X. — Daphne. 

Primus amor Phoebi Daphne Pene'ia, quem non 
Fors ignara dedit, sed ssva Cupidinis ira. 
Delius hunc nuper vict^ serpente superbus^ 
Viderat adducto flectentem® comua nervo, 

adapted /br procreation. Reference is here made to those principles of 
things which, though ever in direct opposition to each other, yet unite in 
preserving the great scheme of the universe, as^re and leater, dec 

1 nia, t. e. Tellus,— noUet (genuisse), would have refuted. The produc- 
tion of Python is here represented as the natural consequence of the heat 
(if the sun acting upon the refuse left by the deluge, and as involimtary on 
the part of Tellus. 

2 Tantum spatii de monte tenebas, to large a portion of the mountain 
{ I'amasBUs) did you occupy. De monte are used for montit. 

3 Deus arcitenens, the god iciAo heart the bow, i. e. Apollo. A. R. A. 217> 

4 Neve {,fbr ut non) vetustas posset delere foniam operis, and that time 
m hiht not fffixce the fame qfthe deed. See Python. 

5 Manu uedibusve rotAve, in boxing, or in running, or in the chariot 
race. A. R. A. 276 and 277. 

6 Capiebat honorem s&souleae frondis, reeehed at a reward a crown of 
O'.ken Uavet. A. R. A. 322. 

7 Superbus victd serpente, elated uith hit victory over the terpent. 

fi Floctentem comua adducto nervo, bcndxnQ hi* bow by drawing the 
fOf'/i^ (oimrds him. 
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Quidque tibi,* lasclve pner, cum fortibus armis ! 5 

IHxerat : ista decent humeros gestamina nostros, 
Qui' dare certa fers, dare yulneia possumus hosti. 
Qui modo pestifero tot jugera veniie prementem' 
Stravimus iimumeris tumidum Pythona sagittis. 
Tu &ce nescio^ quos esto contentus amores 10 

Irritare tu^, nee laudes assere^ nostras. 
Filius huic Veneris : Figat tuus omnia, Phoebe, 
Te mens arcus, ait : quantoque^ animalia cedunt 
Cuncta tibi, tsoito minor est tua gloria nostra. 
Dixit : et eliso percussis^ aere pennis 15 

Impiger umbros^ Pamassi constitit arce ; 
Eque sagittifer^ promsit duo tela pharetr^ 
Diversorum operum ;* fdgat hoc, fecit illud amorem. 
Quod fecit, auratum^ est, et cuspide fulget acuta ; 
Quod fngat, obtusum est, et habct sub arundinc^^ 
plumbum. 20 

Hoc Deus in nympha Pene'ide fixit ; at illo 
Lssit^^ Apollineas trajecta per ossa medullas. 
Protinus alter^^ amat ; fiigit altera nomen amantis, 
Silrarum latebris captivarumque ferarum 
Exuviis gaudens innuptsque smula Phoebes. 25 

1 Quid {est) tibi cum fortibus armis, what have you to do with brave 
aitnsf ista gestamina, C^«e artiw. 

2 Qui, in tliis and the following line, has as its antecedent the personal 
prcmoun nor, implied in nostras. 

3 Prementem tot jugera, which covered so many acres. A. R. A. 436. 

4 Nescio quos amores, / know not what kind qflove, some sort of love, I 
know not what, implying contempt. 

5 Nee assere nostras laudes, a7k2 c2aYm not fAe]7rai«ef due to me. Assero, 
in the forensic sense, signifies to establish a claim to any thing before a 
judge. A.R.A. 189. 

6 Quanto — tanto, cu much as-~so much. 

7 Aere eliso percussis pennis, leaving the air by (he movement cfhis wings. 

8 Diversorum operum, of different properties ^ producing opposite d^ects. 

9 The order is, (Telum) quod fa^it (amorem) est auratum— (te^um) quod 
fiigBt {amorem) est obtusum. 

7o Habet plumbum sub arundine, has lead below, or cdthe end <ifthesh(tft, 
i.e.is Upped with lead. 

11 Lsroit Apollineas medullas per tr^ecta ossa, for trajedt ossa et lae&lt^ 
he pierced the bones qfJpoUo. and wounded his very marrow. 

12 Alter, t/ie one, i. e. Apollo i altera, the other, \. e. DapKtve. A\\«r %\-scc^- 
aes the one of two, and is thus distinguifihed from alius* \<Yv\^ ^tfgsA^HS 
one of many. 
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Vitta coercebat positos sine lege capillos. 

Mult! illam petiere : ilia aversata^ petentes, 

Impatiens expersque viri, nemonim avia Instrat, 

Nee quid Hymen, quid Amor, quid sint connubia, curat.- 

Sspe pater dixit : Grenerum mihi, filia, debes ; 30 

Sspe pater dixit : Debes mihi, nata, nepotes. 

Ilia, velut crimen tedas exosa^ jugales, 

Pulchra verecundo suffunditur ora rubore, 

Inque patris blandis herens cervice lacertis 

Da mihi perpetu^, genitor carissime, dixit, 35 

Virginitate frui ; dedit hoc pater ante Diane. 

Ille quidem obsequitur ; sed te decor iste, quod optas. 

Esse vetat, votoque tuo tua forma repugnat. 

Phoebus amat, vissque cupit connubia Daphnes ; 

Quseque cupit, sperat ; suaque ilium oracula fallunt. 40 

Utque leves stipule demptk adolentur aristis,^ 

Ut facibus sepes ardent, quas forte viator 

Vel nimis admovit, rel jam sub luce reliquit ;* 

Sic Deus in flammas abiit ; sic pectore toto 

Uritur, et sterilem sperando nutrit amorem. 45 

Spectat inomatos collo pendere capillos, 

£t, Quid, si comantur/ ait. Videt igne micantes 

Sideribus similes oculos : videt oscula, que non 

Est vidisse satis ; laudat digitosque manusque 

1 Avenata petentes, hating her suitors / impatieiiB expersque, unable 
to endure and without experience of: avia nemonun, the solitary parts qf 
the ufoods. Nemus denotes genenuly any wood or .fifrest, and lucuSt the 
grove or thicket closely surrounded by trees, in which the temple or altar 
of some deity was rituated. 

2 Exos&jumies tBtdBa,hatingthemarriagetordie$,i.e,tHarriage- Marriages 
among the Romans were celebrated by night, and the processions were 
preceded by torches. Hence tceda is used to signify marriage. A. R. A. 404. 

3 Aristis demptis, a^er the ears have been taken qff". There is here an 
allusion to the ancient mode of reaping, in which the ear, with only a small 
part of the stalk, was stripped off, the rest of the straw beine allowed to 
remain on the ground, and afterwards burnt to manure the land and de> 
stroy the weeds. A. R. A. 468 and 469. 

4 Reliquit sub luce, l^t unextinguished at dajhbreak. The simile is bor- 
rowed from apractice which existed in ancient times, of people who travelled 
l>y night carrying torches with them, which were sometimes thrown into a 
}/t'<)/re at dajbreaJc, or carelessly left unextinguished, and frequently caused 

jiln-niing conSagratiODS. 
-j Quid (tint) at comantur, what would Viey be if ^^ ^^'^ combed "> 
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Brachiaque^ et nudos media plus parte lacertos. 50 

Si qua latent, melioia putat. Fugit ocior aurik 
Sla levi, neque ad hoec revocantis verba resistit : 
Nympha, precor, Penei, mane : non insequor hostis : 
Nympha, mane. Sic agna lupum, sic cerva leoncni, 
Sic aquilam penn^ fiigiunt trcpidante columbs, />5 

Hostes quseque^ suos ; amor est mihi causa sequendi. 
Me misemm ! ne prona cadas,^ indignave Isdi 
Crura secent sentes, et sim tibi causa doloris. 
Aspera, qua properas, loca sunt ; moderatius, oro, 
Curre fugamque inhibe ; moderatius insequar ipse. 00 
Cui placeas, inquire tamen : non incola montis, 
Non ego sum pastor ; non hie armenta gregesve 
Horridus* observo. Nescis, temeraria, nescis 
Quern fiigias, ideoque fiigis. Mihi Delphica tellus 
Et Claros et Tenedos Patarsaque regia servit. 05 

Jupiter est genitor : per me, quod eritque fuitriue 
Estque, patct ;* per me concordant carmina nervis. 
Certa quidem nostra est, nostra tamen una sagitta 
Certior, in vacuo^ quae vulnera pectore fecit. 
Inventum medicina meum est, Opiferque per orbem 70 
IHcoT, et herbarum subjecta potentia' nobis. 
Hei mihi, quod nullis amor est medicabilis herbis, 
Nee prosunt domino, qus prosunt omnibus, artes ! 

1 BrachiuM signifies the arm from the wrist to the elbow, and lacertus, 
from the elbow to the shoulder. The different parts of the arm are here 
mentioned in order, from the fingers to the shoulder. The attendants of 
Diana are alwars represented with their arms and shoulders uncovered. ■ 

2 Qaseque {fugit) suos hostes, each creature Jties from iU oicn enemies. 

3 (Timeo) ne cadas prona, / am afraid that you fall on your face. 

4 Non horridus olraervo, I do not here, in mean attire, watch. Armen- 
fum, when distinffuished from grex, signifies a herd qf large cattle, as oxen, 
camels, &c. ; and pr«x, a flock of small cattle, as sheep, goats, dec. 

5 Qaod eritque mitque estque, patet, (he/uture, the past, and Iheprcscui, 
are made known ; carmina concordant nervis, songs harmonize wiUi the 
stritMs of the lyre, are set to music. Music, of which Apollo was the inventor. 
was held in high esteem by the ancients; and the invention of their be?; 
iostmmaits was ascribed to the gods. The cUhara was said to have been 
invented by ApoUo, and the lyra by Mercury. 

6 Vacuo {ab ctmore), uMch was b^fitrefree/rom love. 

7 Potentia herbarum, t^e healing properties cf plants. TV^ xca^<»&^ 
knowledge of the andenttt was Uinited to an acouMnlKncQ viVOcw^^Xv^oXvcv^ 

properties of certain plants. 
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Plura locuturum timido Peneia cursu 
Fugit, cumque ipso verba imperfecta^ reliquit : 
Turn quoqiie visa decens ; nudabant corpora venti, 
Obviaque adversas vibrabant* flamina vestes, 
£t levis impulsos retro dabat aura capillos ; 
Aucta fiig^ forma est. Sed enim^ non sustinet ultra 
Perdere blanditias juvenis Deus ; utque movebat 
Ipse Amor, admisso sequitur vestigia passu. 
Ut canis in vacuo leporem quum Gullicus arvo 
Vidit, et hie predam pedibus petit, ille salutem ; 
Alter inhesuro^ similis, jam jamque tenere 
Sperat, et extento stringit vestigia rostro ; 
Mter in ambiguo est, an sit comprensus, et ipsis 
Morsibus eripitur tangentiaque ora relinquit : 
Sic Deus et virgo est, hie spe celer, ilia timore. 
Qui tamen insequitur, pennis adjutus Amoris 
Ocior est, requiemque negat ; tergoque fugacis 
Imminet,^ et crinem sparsum cervicibus afflat. 
Viribus absumptis expalluit ilia, citsque 
Victa labore fugs, spectans Pene'idas undas, 
Fer, pater, inquit, opem, si flumina numen habetis. 
Qua nimium placui,^ tellus, aut lusce, vel istam. 
Que &cit ut Isdar, mutando perde figuram. 

Vix prece finita, torpor gravis alligat artus ; 
MoUia cinguntur tenui prsecordia libro ; 
In frondem crines, in ramos brachia crescunt ; 
Pes, modo tam velox, pigris radicibus hcret ;^ 
dra cacumen obit ; remanet nitor unus in ilia. 

1 Cumque ipso verba imperfecta, far et ipsum (AppoUinem) et v 
imperfecta, ur^nig?iedt not uttered. 

2 Flaminaque obvia vibrabant adversas vestes, and the Ireezen me 
her tossed back her clothes which opposed them / dabat retro, blew back. 

3 Sed enim, bwt note, but in truth ; admisso passu, with swnft step 
full sjysed. The metaphor is taken from a horse which has got full rei 

4 Similis inhaesuro, as if on the point of seizing the hare ; stringit v 
gia extento rostro, grazes its heds with his extended snout. 

5 Imminet tergo fugacis, is dose upon her back as she flies. 

6 Qua nimium placui, where I have pleased too much ; perde mutandc 
j/r<7^ ^ charufing it; quae facit ut laedar, which is the cause of my being \ 

7 Hasret pigris radidhmt is held fast by »mmoval)lc roots ; caAWTnstk 
ora, Me top ^Che tree covers hei' face. 
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Hanc quoque Phoebus amat^ posit^que in stipite dextra 
Sentit adhuc trepidare novo sub cortice pectus ; 
Complexusque suis ramos, ut membra, lacertis, 
Oscula dat ligno ; refugit tamen oscula lignum. lOd 

Cui Deus, At conjux quoniam mea non potes esse^ 
Arbor ens ccrte, dixit, mea ; semper habebunt^ 
Te coma, te cithars, te nostne, Laure, pharetrsc. 
Tu ducibus Latiis aderis, quum Ista triumphum 
Vox canet, et longas visent Capitolia pompas. 110 

Postibus Augustis eadem fiidissima custos 
Ante fores stabis,^ mediamque tuebere quercum. 
Utque meum intonsis caput est juvenile capillis, 
Tu quoque perpetuos semper gere frondis honores. 
Finierat Psan. Factis modo laurea ramis 115 

Annuity utque caput, visa est agit^sse cacumen. 

Fab. XI.— /o. 

Est nemus Hsemonis, prserupta quod undique claudit 
Silva ; vocant Tempe ; per quae Peneus, ab imo 
Effnsus Pindo, spumosis volvitur undis, 
Dejectuque gravi tenues agitantia fumos 
Nubila conducit,' summasque aspergine silvas 5 

Impluit, et sonitu plus quam vicina fatigat.'^ 
Haec domus, hsc sedes, hsc sunt penetralia magni 
Amnis ; in hoc residens facto de cautibus antro, 
Undis jura dabat Nymphisque colentibus undas. 

1 Semper habebunt te, sfiall always be adorned taiOi thee/ aderis Latiis 
docibuB, tkalt attend upon, tfialt adorn the Roman generals. Among the 
Romans the laurel was the emblem both of victory and of trimnph, and was 
used to adorn th& fasces of the generals and the arms of the soldiers. The 
victorious general in the triumphal procession wore a crown of laurel, and 
held a branch of it in his right hand. A. R. A. 325. Su Triumphus. 

2 {Tu) eadem stabis fidissima custos, thou shaU also stand as a most/aith- 

/td guardian. One of the honours decreed to Augustus by the senate was, 

that a ciTic crown should be suspended from the top of his house, between 

two laurel branches, which were set up in the vestibule before the gate. 

A. R. A. 323. 

3 Gravique dejectn conducit nubila agitantia tQmic& iwmoCk) cmd \y\) \U 
heavp/aa produces clouds which emit a thin vapour. 

4 fa^gatsonitn plus quam vicina (loca), dMl«rb«tciaiU8no\UTOttre\3\atn 
ae places aeifotninff to it, i. e. even places at a dislancc. 
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Conyeniiint iliac popnlaria flumina^ prim urn, li 

Nescia gratentur^consolentume parcntem,^ 

Populiler Spercheos et irrequietus Enipeus, 

Apidanusque senex lenisque Amphrysos et Mas ; 

Moxque amnes alii, qui, qua tulit impetus illos, 

In mare deducimt fessas erroribus undas. 1. 

Inachus unus abest, imoque reconditus antro 

Fletibus auget aquas, natamque miserrimus lo 

Luget ut amissam : nescit yitane fruatur,' 

An sit apud manes ; sed quam non invenit usquam, 

Esse putot nusquam, atque animo pejora veretur. 2< 

Vlderat a patrio redeuntem Jupiter lo 
Flumine, et, virgo Jove digna, tuoque beatum 
Nescio quern factura toro,^ pete, dixerat, umbras 
Altorum nemorum, et nemorum monstraverat umbras 
Dum calet et medio Sol est allissimus orbe. 2. 

Quod si sola times latebras intrare ferarum ; 
Preside tuta Deo nemorum secreta^ subibis : 
Nee de plebe Deo, sed qui coelestia magna 
Sceptra manu teneo, sed qui vaga fulmina mitto. 
Ne fuge me ! fugiebat enim. Jam pascua Lemse, d< 
Consitaque ai'boribus Lyrcea reliquerat arva ; 
Q,uum Deus inductsl latas caligine terras 
Occuluit,*' tenuitque fugam rapuitque pudorem. 
Interea medios Juno despexlt in agros, 
Et noctis faciem nebulas fecisse volucres Si 

Sub nltido mirata die ; non fluminis illas 
Esse, nee bumenti sensit tellure remitti f 

1 Populavia flumina, the rivers of the country^ i. e. qfThessaXy. 
S Nescia (num.) gratentur {parer^) consolenturne parentem, not knowin 
toJiether thep should congratulate or console the/ather qf Daphne, 1. e. Peneus 

3 Nescit fruaturne vit&, an sit apud manes, he knows not whether she sti 
Ci\joys li^f or is with the manes, i. e. is dead, A. R. A. 415. See Manes. 

4 Factura nescio quern beatum, destined to make some one, I know m 
whom, happy ; some person or others pete, go to. 

5 Secreta nemorum, the lonely places qfthe woods ; Deo preside, unth < 
god as your protector ; nee Deo de plebe, nor an inferior god. jSee 1 , 6, 1 1 . 

6 Occuluit latas terras caligine induct&, covered the extensive earth wit 
darkness drawn over it. 

7 BlBanon esse (nebuias) fluminis, nee remltUVwamcnti tellure, tto/ the 
u>ere not tAe vapours of a river, nor were exhaled from the wiolsl earlh. 
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Atque, suus conjux ubi sit, circumspicit, at quie 

Deprensi toties jam noaset fiirta mariti.^ 

Quern postquam coelo non reperit ; Aut ego fiillor, 40 

Aut ego Isdor, ait ; delapsaque ab sthere summo 

Constitit in terris, nebulasque recedere jussit. 

Conjngis adventam prsesenserat, inque nitentem 

Inachidos vultus mutaverat ille juvencam. 

Bos quoqtie formosa est. Speciem Satumia vacce, 45 

Quanquam invita, probat ; nee non et cujns, et unde,^ 

Quove sit armento, veri quasi nescia, quserit. 

Jupiter e terr^ genitam mentitur,^ ut auctor 

Desinat inquiri. Petit banc Satumia munus. 

Quid &ciat ! crudele, suos addicere amores ;* 50 

Kon dare, suspectum. Pudor est, qui suadeat illiuc, 

Hinc dissuadet amor. Yictus pudor esset amore ; 

Sed leve si munus sociae generisque torique^ 

Vacca negaretur, poterat non vacca videri.^ 

Pellice donate, non protinus exuit omnem 55 

Diva metum, timuitque Jovcm et fuit anxia fiirti, 

Donee Arestorids serrandam tradidit Aigo. 

Fab. XII. — Argus, 

Centum luminibus cinctum caput Argus habebat : 
Inde^ suis vicibus capiebant bina quietem ; 
Cetera servabant, atque in statione manebant. 

1 nt quae nteset farta mariti jam toties deprensi, tu the knew uxU the in- 
trimtet qfher hu^HWdf toAo had been already to afiok detected. 

2 Quaerit cujus {tit), et unde (tit),thea*ktU}hotetheitandwheticetheis. 

3 Mentitur {earn) genitam esse e terrft, faltely attertt that the loat pro- 
duced from the earth. 

4 Addicere suos amores, to give up hitmittrett ; suspectum, liable to rut' 
pidon. Addicere is a term borrowed from the Roman law, and is applied 
to the surrender of insolvent debtors to their creditors. A. R. A. 40. 

6 Sociae generis torique, to the tharer of hit detcent and of hit bed, i. e. to 
Juno. iSeell,10,62. 

6 Poterat videri non vacca, might teem not to be a cow; to be tomething 
more than a cow. 

7 Anxia furti, afraid of Hwft,— afraid thai the cow u)Ould be ttolen ; 
(vaecam) servandam, to be wcUched. 

8 Inde, qf them, Le.ofthe hundred eyes ; ftuia NicVbxtt, In thtVr \MJm ; 
Una, two at a time; in statione, on guard, on dutv--^TOft\«^\Mit>j«itw«^ 
Jhm the soldiera appoin ted to keep*giuurd. A. K. iL. ^\\> 
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Constiterat quocumque modo, spectabat ad lo ; 

Ante oculos lo, qnamvis aversus, habebat. «> 

Luce sinit pasci ; quum Sol tellure sub alia est, 

Claudit et indigno^ circumdat yincula collo. 

Frondibus arboreis et amar4 pascitur herba, 

Proque toro, terne, non semper gramen habenti, 

Incubat infelix, limosaque flumina potat. 10 

nia etiam supplex Argo quum brachia vellet 

Tendere, non habuit quae brachia tenderet Argo ; 

Et conata queri mugitus edidit ore ; 

Pertimuitque sonos, propriaque exterrita voce est. 

Venit et ad ripas, ubi ludere s«epe solebat, 15 

Inachldas ripas ; novaque ut conspexit in unda 

Comua, pertimuit seque cxstemata refugit.^ 

Naides ignorant, ignorat et Inachus ipse, 

Quffi sit ; at ilia patrem sequitur sequiturque sororcs, 

Et patitur tangi, seque admirantibus ofifert. 20 

Decerptas senior jporrexerat Inachus herbas ; 

Ilia manus lambit, patriisque dat oscula palmis ; 

Nee retinet lacrimas ; et, si modo verba sequantur,' 

Oret opem, nomenque suum casusque loquatur. 

Litera pro verbis,* quam pes in pulvere duxit, 25 

Corporis indicium mutati triste peregit. 

Me miserum ! exclamat pater Inachus ; inque gementis 

Comibus et niveae pendens cervice juvencae. 

Me miserum ! ingeminat. Tune es qusesita per onmes, 

Nata, mihi terras ! tu non inventa reperta^ 30 

Luctus eras levior. Rctices, nee mutua nostris 

Dicta refers ; alto tantum suspiria ducis 

Pectore, quodque unum potes,^ ad mea verba remugis. 

1 Indigno, unteorthp of such treatment. 

2 Exsternata refui^^t se, and started Intck in alarm at herself ^ JUd h 
alarm from her own shadow. 

3 Si mod6 verba seqiuintur, if words would but follow, if she could H 
utter words. 

4 Pro verbis litera, instead of words letters, I e. the letters I O. 

5 Eras levior luctus repertA, caused less grief to me than now when y< 
a/vy&und/ dicta mutua nostris (dictis), %oonU in reply to mine. 

C Quod unum potes, what alone you can do ,- taedab. See \ , \«i , ^. 
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At tibi ego ignams thalamos taedasqne parabam ; 
Spesque fiiit generi^ mihi prima, seciinda nepotum. 35 
De grege nunc tibi vir, nunc de gr^^e natus habendus. 
Nee fuure licet tantos mihi morte dolores ; 
Sed nocet' esse Deum ; prsclusaque janua leti 
wStemum nostros luctus extendit in sevum. 
Talia moerenti' stellatus submovet Aigus, 40 

Ereptamque patri diversa in pascua natam 
Abstiabit : ipse procul mentis sublime cacumen 
Occupat, unde sedens partes speculatur in omnes. . 

Nee Superiim rector mala tanta^ Phoromdos ultra 
Ferre potest ; natumque vocat, quem lucida partu 45 
Pleias enixa est, letoque det, imperat,^ Argum. 
Parva mora est, alas pedibus viigamque potenti 
Somniferam sumpsisse^ manu tegimenque capillis. 
Hsec ubi di^)osuit, patri^ Jove natus ab arce 
DesHit in terras, fllic tegimenque removit, 50 

Et posuit pennas ; tantummodo virga retenta est. 
Hac^ agit, ut pastor, per devia rura capellas, 
Dum Tenit, abductas, et structis cantat avenis. 
Voce noy& ci^us custos Junonius, At tu, 
Quisquis es,^ hoc poteras mecum considere saxo, 55 
Argus ait : neque enim^ pecori fecundior ullo 

1 Prima spes mihi foit (Met} generi, my first hope wcu (hat cfa ion-in-Iatv. 

2 Nooet {mlMt me) esse Deam, it it my mitfortune to he a god. 

3 Sidnnovet (earn) patri moerenti talia, remove$ her from her father 
fchUe uttering such lamentations; abstrahit,^c« her axoay, 

4 Tanta mala, the great calamities ; ultri, any longer; natum, his sent 
L e. Mercury. 

5 Imperat (id) det Argum leto, orders him to jmt Argus to death. The 
conjmictioii ut is frequently omitted after verbs signifying to command, en- 
treat, &c. See 1» 8, 74. 1, 12, 17- 

6 Parva mora est snmpsisse, but small delay is made in placing. Mer- 
cury was represented wiu a peteuus, or winged cap ; tcUaria, or \vinged 
Knndals for his feet, and a caduceus, or wand with two serpents ent>viiied 
ri>und it. A. R. A. 226. 

7 HaCfWiththis, i. e. thecaduceus ; abductas dum venit, stolenashe comes, 
stolen by the way ; cantat avenis structis, ptays on oaten straws joined to- 
cher. For the origin of this pipe, see 1 , 12, 23. 

8 Quisquises, tflfioeveryou are, be you u^ you may. An expression 
used by the Romans when addressing a stranger or & goA \(iYi<»a \\axcv% tcafik 
nnknoMTi to them. 

$ Ifeque cnim cat uUo loco, for there it not in onv place. 
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Herba loco est, aptamqne vides pastoribus umbram. 
Sedit Atlantiades, et euntem multa loquendo 
Detinuit' sennone diem ; junctisque canendo 
Vincere amndmibus servantia lumina tentat. 
Hie tamen pngnat moUes evincere eomnos, 
Et, quamvis sopor est oculorum parte receptus, 
Parte tamen vigilat ; quaerit quoque, namque reperl 
Fistula nuper erat, qua sit ratione reperta.* 

Fab. XIII. — Syrinx, 

TuM Deus, Arcadiffi gelidis sub montibus, inquit, 
Inter Hamadryadas celeberrima Nonacrinas 
Naias una fiiit ; Nymphae Syringa vocabant. 
Non semel et Satyros eluserat^ ilia sequentes, 
EtquoscnmqueDeos umbrosave silva, feraxve 
Rus babet. Ortygiam studiis ipslique colebat 
Virginitate Deam. Hitu quoque cincta Dianse 
Falleret, et credi posset Latonia, si non 
Comeus buic arcus, si non foret aureus illi. 
Sic quoque Mlebat. Redeuntem coUe Lycaeo 
Pan videt banc, pinuque caput prscinctus acuta,^ 
Talia verba refert. Restabat* verba refeiTe, 
Et precibus spretis fugisse per avia Nympbam, 
Donee arenosi placidum Ladonis ad amnem 
Venerit ; bic iUi cursum impedientibus undis, 
XTt se mutarent, liquidas or^sse sorores f 
Panaque, quum prensam sibi jam Syringa putaret, 

1 Et loquendo multa detinuit sennone euntem diem, and in talking i 
beguiled hy his eonvertaUon the passing day, 

2 Q,nk ratione reperta sit, by what means it was intfentoL 

3 Non semel eluserat, she had not once, i. e. she had qften esc(xped J 
Eludere i& a term borrowed from the gladiators, when one, by some i 
cular attitude, avoided the blow of his antagonist. A. R. A. 280. 

4 Prtecinctus {secundum) caput acuti pinu, having his head end 
with sharp-pointed pine-leaves. Fan was represented with two small h< 
and with a wreath of pine on his head. A. R. A. 232. 

5 Restabat referre verba, it remained for him (Mercur\) to rdat 
words ofPant and to tell that, &c. 

LiquiOas sorores, her liquid sisters, — the water-nymplis of the La 
tiliOj asguddcsseB, possessed the power of dvang\i\B\\<it. 
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Coipore pro Nymphs calamos tenuisse palustres ; 
Dumque Ibi suspirat, motos in arundine ventos 
Effecisse sonum tenuem siinilemqne querent! ; 20 

Arte nov^ vocisque Deum dulcedine captum, 
Hoc mihi concilium* tecum, dixisse, manebit ; 
Atque it^ disparibus calamis compagine ccrce 
Inter se junctis nomen tenuisse^ puellffi. 
Talia dicturus vidit Cyllenius omnes 25 

Succubuisse oculos, adopertaque lumina somno. 
Supprimit extemplo vocem, firmatque soporem, 
Languida permulcens medicata' lumina viiga. 
Nee mora : Mcato^ nutantem vulnerat ense, 
Qua collo est confine^ caput ; saxoque cruentum 80 
Dejicit, et maculat prseruptam sanguine cautem. 
Arge, jaces ; quodque in tot lumina lumen habebas,^ 
Extinctum est, centumque oculos nox occupat una. 
Excipit hos volucrisque sus Satumia pennis^ 
Collocat, et gpmmis caudam stellantibus implet. S5 

Protinus exarsit* nee tempera distulit irse, 
Horriferamque oculis animoque objecit Erinnyn 
Pellicis Aigolicffi, stimulosque in pectore csecos 
Conaidit, et proftigam® per totum terruit orbem. 
Ultimus immenso i*estabas, Nile, labori. 40 

Quem simul ac tetigit, positisque in margine rips 

1 Hoc conciliiim tecum manebit mihi, this intercourse with you shaXl be 
continued by me. 

2 The preceding part of the clause from dirparibue toiunctis forms tho 
accuBative before the infinitive tenuiste. Fan's pipe consisted of seven un- 
equal reeds. 

3 Medicat& virgd, ttith his enchanted rod; with his caduceus, which pos- 
sessed the power of causing sleep. 

4 Falcato ense, teith his crooked ewwd^ or faldiion ; a weapon frequently 
mentioned by the mythological writers. 

6 Qud caput est confine collo, where (he head is joined to the neck. His 
neck was particularly exposed by his posture while asleep. 

6 Lumenque quod habebas in tot lumina, and the power of vision which 
you hcui diffused over so many eyes. 

7 Pennis su« volucris, in the feathers of her bird, i. c. the peacock. A. 
R. A. 222. 

8 iJtmo) protinus exarsit, Jtmo was immcdlaicly iwjUaimed V5\IK T«\c»t. 

U Terruit (earn) profug&m, forced her by terror to wancler j v\W\w\\\ 
^/■//^y immenso labori, Ute/arthest Urn ittoher immcMt loll » Kcr waivdAvlua** 
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Procubuit genibus, resupinoque ardua^ collo, 

Quos potuit solos, toUens ad sidera vultus ; 

Et gemitu et lacrimis et luctisono mugitu 

Cum Jove visa queri est, finemque orare malorum. 4^ 

Conjugis ille suae complexus coUa lacertis, 

Finiat ut poenas tandem, rogat ; Inque futurum 

Pone metus, inquit, nunquam tibi causa doloris 

Hffic erit ; et Stygias jubet hoc audire paludes. 

Ut lenita Dea est, vultus capit* ilia priores ; 6( 

Fitque, quod ante fuit. Fugiunt e corpore setae ; 

Comua decrescunt ; fit luminis arctior orbis ;' 

Contrahitur rictus ; redeunt humerique manusque ; 

Ungulaque in quinos dilapsa absumitur* ungues. 

De bove nil superest, fonnse nisi candor, in ilia ; 51 

Officioque pedum Nymphe contenta duorum 

Erigitur ; metuitque loqui, ne more juvencse 

Mugiat ; et timide verba intermissa retentat.* 

Nunc Dea liniger4° coUtur celeberrima tu^rb^. 

Fab. XIV. — Epaphus and PhaStJion, 

Huio Epaphus magni genitus^ de semine tandem 
Creditur esse Jovis ; perque urbes juncta parenti 
Templa tenet. Fuit huic animis sequalis et annis 
Sole satus Phaethon ; quem quondam magna loquentem. 
Nee sibi cedentem, Phoeboque parente superbum,® i 

1 Arduaque collo resupino, looking upwards with her neck bent bade 

2 Ilia capit priores vultus, sh^ (lo) recovers her former shape. 

3 Orbis lummis, the baU <if her epe, her eye; rictus, the aperture of ht 
moiUhf her mouth. 

4 Ungula dilapsa absumitur, her hoof separating wastes avoay into. 

5 Retentat verba intermissa, tries again words long discontinued. 

6 Liniger& turb&, by the linen-swearing doss, 1. e. the priests of Isis, wfa 
were clothed in linen. lo was worshipped as a goddess by the Egyptiai 
under the name of Isis. 

7 Creditur genitus esse huic, it bdieved to have been bom bv her ; junct 
p&reniU joined with his mother y jointly with his mother. The strict coi 
struction would have required parentis under the government of ten 
plis, understood. This sliortened form of expression, though logically ii 
accurate, is frequently met with both in Latin prose and poetry. 

8 Loquentem magna, boasting mightily ; non tulit, cotdd not bear, Tb 
sac/wing: of,fi;ro is not iirsusiial. See 2, 1, 22, fitc. 

P Hupvrbum. See 1,9, 3. 
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* Non tulit Inachides, Matrique, ait, omnia demens 
Credis, et es tumidus genitoris imagine &lsi.^ 

Erubuit Phaethon, iramque pudore repressit, 
Et tulit ad Clymenen Epaphi convicia matrem ; 
Quoque magis doleas,* genitrix, ait, Ille ego liber, IC 
lUe ferox tacni. Pudet hsec opprobria nobis 

■ Et did potuisse, et non potuisse repelli. 

At tu, si modo sum coelesti stirpe creatus, 
Ede notam tanti generis, meque assere^ ccelo. 
Dixit, et implicuit matemo brachia collo ; 16 

Perque suum Meropisque caput taedasque sororum, 
Traderet, oravit, veri sibi signa parentis. 
Ambiguum,* Clymene precibus Phaethontis, an ira 
Mota magis dicti sibi criminis ; utraque coelo 
Brachia porrexit, spectansque ad lumina Solis, 20 

Per jubar hoc, inquit, radiis insigne coruscis, 
Nate, tibi juro, quod nos auditque videtque. 
Hoc te, quem spectas, hoc te, qui temperat orbem. 
Sole satum.* Si ficta loquor, neget ipse videndum 
Se mihi, sitque oculis lux ista novissima nostris. 25 
Nee longus labor est patrios tibi nosse penates :^ 
Unde oritur, domus est terrse contermina nostrse. 
Si modo fert animus ; gradere, et scitabere ab ipso. 
Emicat extemplo Isetus post talia matris 
Dicta sua? Phafithon, et concipit sthera mente ;^ 30 
^thiopasque suos positosque sub ignibus Indos 
Sidereis* transit, patriosque adit impiger ortus. 

1 Ea tomidas ima^ne falsi genitoris, are pufed up with the groundless 
belUf qf a falte faiher ,- in opposition to veri parentis in 17. 

2 Quoque magis doleas, ego ille liber, ille forox tacui, andj to grieve you 
the more, I, thai open-minded, that dauntless youth, remained silent. 

3 A<aere me wbIo, vindicate for me my celestial or^in, prove that I am 
deseendedfrcm a god, A. R. A. 189. See 1, 10, 11. 

4 Ambigaom {est utnan) Clymene mota (sit), it is doubtful whether Cly- 
mene teas moved ; criminis dicti sibi, for the calumny alleged against her. 

5 Te satum {_esse) hoc sole, that you are descend^ from this sun ,- tempo- 
rat, regulates— by dlffiising light and heat, and producing the change of 
acaaonSy &c The ancients were accustomed to swear by tho%vvcv^ab'cviL\u 
call him as a witness of their own innocence, or of tVie gvui^. cA oMlcvQit«>« 

« 196mepatrio9 penatea, to visit your father's palace. A.. R. K.'2a^. 
ISmUl^t "^^ ff«ier«,./?j:cr hU thought* upmi Heaven. 
* buefelB igttibm. Vie moient heat of the «tn. i. ©. in the tori-id louc. 
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BOOK II. 

Fab. l.—Pha^thon. 

Regia Solis erat sublimibus alta columnis,^ 
Clara micante auro flammasque imitante pyropo ;* 
Cujus ebur' nitidum fastig^ia summa tenebat, 
Argenti bifores radiabant lumine valvae. 
Materiem superabat opus : nam Mulciber illic 
^quora cselarat medias cingentia terras^ 
Terrarumque orbem, coelumque, quod imminet orb] 
Caeruleos habct unda Deos, Tritona canorum, 
Proteaque ambiguum, balsenarumque prementem 
JEgteonei suis immania terga lacertis, 
Doridaque et natas ; quarum pars* nare videntur. 
Pars in mole scdens virides siccare capillos, 
Pisce vehi qutedam ; facies non omnibus una, 
Nee diversa tamen : qualem decet* esse sororum. 
Terra viros urbesque gerit, silvasque ferasque, 
Fluminaque et Nympbas, et cetera numina ruris. 
Ha2c super imposita est coeli fulgentis imago,^ " 
Signaque sex foribifs dextris,^ totidemque sinistris. 
Quo simul acclivo Clymeneia limite* proles 
Venit, et intravit dubitati tecta parentis ; 

1 Alta sublimibus columnis, raised by meant o/lqfty piUart. 

2 Pyropo, /ft«;>2^ojtm</ a mixture of three parts of copper and one of 
which, as the word imports, was of a fiery colour. It may also be i 
lated, a carbuncle, or rubp/ a precious stone of a red fiery colour, n 
bling a burning coiU. 

3 Nitidum ebur, statues cf polished ivory / summa fostigia^ fht I 
the roof. See I, 9 61. A. R. A. 456. Bifores valvs, douhUfoldinQ< 
A. R. A. 449. 

4 Pars — pars, some— others—in mole, on a rock — ^vehi, to ridt» 

5 {Talis facies) qualem decet {Jiiciem) sororum esse, but mdk a HI 
as that of sisters ought to be. 

6 Imago fulgentis coeli, a representation of the heaven shining with i 

7 Sex signa dextris foribus, six signs on the right fobHn^-doon 
Zodiacus. 

8 Acclivo limite, by an ascending path. The anci^t traspta. 
usually built on a rising ground, and the approach to thorn was bj • 1 

of steps. See 1, 3, 69. 
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Protinus ad patrios sua fert vestigia vultus, 
Consistitque procul ; neque enim propiora I'creliat 
Lumina. Purpurea velatus veste sedebat 
lu solio Phoebus, claris lucente zmaragdis.^ 
A dextra Iflevaque Dies et Mensis et Annus, 25 

Seculaque et positse spatiis sequalibus^ Horse, 
Verque novum stabat cinctum florente. corona ; 
Stabiat nuda .^Istas et spicea serta gerebat : 
Stabat et Autumnus calcatis sordidus uvis f 
£t glacialis Hiems, canos hirsuta capillos. iM) 

Inde loco medius^ rerum novitate paventem 
Sol oculis juvenem, quibus adspicit omnia, vidit, 
Queque vise tibi causa \ quid hac, ait, arce pctisti. 
Progenies, Phaetbon, baud iniicianda^ parent! l 
Die refert : lux immensi publica mundi, Ts) 

Phoebe pater, si das hujus milii nominis usum. 
Nee falsa Clymene culpam sub imagine*' celat ; 
Pignora da, genitor, per quae tua vera propago^ 
Credar, et hunc animis errorem detrahe nostrig;, 
Dixerat ; at genitor circum caput omne micantes 40 
Deposuit radios prppiusque accedero jussit ; 
Amplexuque dato, Nee tu meus esse negari*^ 
Dignus es, et Clymene veros, ait, edidit ortus. 
Quoque minus dubites, quodvis pete munus, ut illud, 
Ke tribuentc^ fpras : promissis testis adesto 45 

Dis juranda palus,^ oculis incognita nostris. 

1 XamngdlBt emeralds. The emerald is a precious stone usually of a 
green colour; but the ancients seem to have used zmaraifdus in uinore 
extended sense, and to have understood by it ffreen crystals ^jaspert^ &c. 

5 Kosttie aequallbus spatiis, placed at ecfual distofices. A. R. A. 23(). 

3 Sordidufl calcatis uvis, besmeared uuth pressed grapes— in allusion to 
the custmn of treading out the grapes, a practice still frcqu^t in muTiv 
parte of Itolv. A. R. A. 388. 

4 Sol mediuB looo, /br in medio loco, Sol teho wu in the centre of the 
pdlaee. See 1, 3, 9. and 1, 6, 16. 

6 Haud infidanda parent!, not deserving to be disotcned by your father. 

6 8ub fUeft imagine, under a feigned disguise. 

7 Credar {e$K) tua vera propago, / may be believed to be your real of- 
tprin g ■orrorem, vncertainfy. 

8 nee tu ea dignuj jKjgari esse meus (JtZiiu), you do wA. desero«\.o\>e 
dutM t0kg mjf Mtm. 

PAMMjanndn Dl», let the lake Ity which the godt are wwil iQ weof- 
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Vix bene desierat : currus rogat illc patemos, 
Inque diem aHpedum jus et moderamen^ equorum, 
Poenituit jurasse patrem, qui terque quatcrque 
Concutiens illustre caput, Temeraria,* dixit, I 

Vox mea facta tua est». Utinam promissa liceret 
Non dare I confiteor, solum hoc tibi, nate, negarem. 
Dissuadere licet : non est tufirtuta voluntas. 
Magna petis, Phaethon, et quse nee viribus istis 
Munera conveniunt,' nee tam puerilibus annis. I 

Sors tua mortalis : non est mortale* quod optas. 
Plus etiam, quam quod Supem contingere fas est,^ 
Nescius afiectas. Placeat sibi quisque licebit :^ 
Non tamen ignifero quisquam consistere in axe 
Me valet excepto. Vasti quoque rector Olympi, ( 
Qui fera tenibili jaculatur fulmina dextra, 
Non agat hos currus : et quid Jove majus habemus ! 
Ardua prima via^ est, et qua vix mane recentes 
EniUuatur equi ; medio est altissima coelo, 
iJnde mare et terras ipsi mihi saepe videre ( 

Fit timor, et pavidsL trepidat formidine ()ectu8. 
Ultima prona via est, et egct moderamine certo. 
Tunc etiam, quae me subjectis excipit undis,* 
Ne ferar in prseceps,® Tethys solet ipsa vcreri. 

There is here a peculiarity of construction, the common form of expressl' 
being^rare per paludem^ though the same construction, ixithout the pi 
position, is also found. Seeldl. See Styx. 

1 Jus et moderamen, the management and control-^lr^^xem^foronedc 

2 Mea vox facta est temeraria tua (voce), my promise luu become roih 
your request 

3 Ck)nveniunt ncc istis viribus, mils neither that feeble strcnfrtk of pma 

4 Non est mortale, it not possible for mortals; is bcyond'Ote power 
mortals. 

5 Fas est contin^re, is allowed to fall hf^he lot of—ia allowed by tlio 
eternal laws by which the power of each god is limited and defined. 

6 Licebit {ut) quisque piaccat sibi, it will be allowed to every one to 
pleased ioith himself— let every one think of himself as he clioosex. 

7 Prima via, the first part of the rood— qud, along which. This descri 
tion of tlie course of the sun is founded upon the erroneous opinion tbatt; 
sun revolves round the earth as the centre of the planetary system. 

8 Quee excipit me subjectis undis, wfio receives me in Iter waters lying bH» 
The Bun was supposed to lose himself in the sea in tho west at night', and 

hue from it in the east in the morning. 
fi No ferar in praeceps, lest J shotUd he hurried hcafllorg. 
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Adde, qii6d aaBidu& rapitar vertigine^ coelum, 

Sideraque alta traliit celeriqiic volumine torqiiet. 

Nitor in adversum ;* nee mc, qui cetera, viiicit 

Impetus ; et rapido contrarius cvehor orbi. 

Finge datos currus : quid agas \ «poterisne rotatis 

Obvius ire polis, ne te citus auferat axis 1^ ', 

FoTsitan et lucos illic urbesque domosque 

Concipias animo, dclubraquc ditia donis 

Esse : per insidias iter est formasque ferarum/ 

Utque viam teneas nulloque errore traharid ; 

Per tamen adversi gradieris comua Tauri, 80 

Hsmoniosque arcus, violentique ora Leonis^ 

Sevaque circjaitu curvantem brachia longo 

Scorpion, atque aliter curvantem brachia Cancrum. 

Nee tibi quadrupedes animosos iguibus illis, 

Quo6 in pectore habent, quos ore et naribus cfflant, 85 

In promptu^ rcgere est : vix me patiuntur, ut acres 

In(»luere animi, cervixque repugnat habenis. 

At tUy funesti ne sim tibi muncris auctor, * 

Nate, cave ; dum resque sinit, tua corrige vota. 

Scilicet, ut nostro genitum te sanguine credas, 00 

Pignora certa petis : do pignora^ certa timendo, 

£t patrio pater esse metu probor.\ Adspice vultus 

Ecce meosy utinamque oculos in pectora posses 

Inserere, et patrias intus deprendcre curas ! 

lenique quicquid habct dives, circumspice, mundus, 95 

ique tot ac tantis coeli terrseque roarisque 

I Rapitur aniduA ycrtigine, is carried /oncard in a eetuelett revclution, 
MMTung to the opinions of Rome of tlic ancient philosophers, the heuvcn 
<Ted round in a n^pid and incessant revolution, and carried along with 
be stars. 

Nitor in adTersiim, / advance trith diffiadtv in the opposite direction^ 
from east to west ,• while tlie planets moved from wcitt o cast. 
Ne citus axis auferat te, and t .e rapid axis, L e. <fte rapid revolution 
« heatenSt not carry you aicay. See I, 7 1 12. 

Fonoaa ferarum, the forms o/teilil bratfs—thowi by which the signs of 
odiae were represented, as Loo, Scorpio, &c iSto 1, 2, 42. 
fee in pro r ptu est tibi rc^re, nor is it fcuty fur you to tnaaaae. ^^ 
MfeB M if the sua would pass tljrouRh aU iV\c ft\gu» o* X^^ «s&afc Va. ^ 
fur, wbarewi the time necessary to accomp\\&Yv t\\\ft \% a^w. 
f9plgnon, undoubUd pledges i timendo, '»y being o/void /off ^\u 
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Posce bonis aliquid : nullam patiere repulsam. 
Deprecor* hoc unum, quod vero nomine poena, 
Non honor est : poenam, Phaethon, pro munere poscis. 
Quid mea colla tenes blandis, ignarc, laccrtis I 100 

Ne dubita, dabitur, Stygias juravimus undas, 
Quodcumque optaris : sed tu sapientius opta. 
Finierat''' monitus : dictis tamen ille repugnat, 
Propositumque tenet, fiagratque cupidine currus. 
Ergo, qua licuit,^ genitor cunctatus ad altos 106 

Deducit juvenem, Vulcania munera, cumis. 
Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea sunims 
Curvatura rotse,* radiorum argenteus ordo ; . 
Per juga chrysolithi^ positaeque ex ordine geminffi 
Clara repercusso reddebant lumina Phoebo. 110 

Dumque ea magnanimus Phaethon miratur opusque 
Perspicit ; ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ab ortu 
Purpureas Aurora fores, et plena rosarum 
Atria. DifFugiunt stells, quarum agmina cogit^ 
Lucifer, et coeli statione novissimus exit, 115 

At pater ut terras mundumque rubescere vidit, 
Comuaque extremffi velut evanescere Lunse,^ 
Jungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Horis. 
Jussa Deae celeres peragunt, ignemque vomentes 
Ambrosise succo saturos,* praesepibus altis 120 

1 Deprecor hoc unum, quod vero nomine (est) poena, lirUerpt^te agaimt 
this one things whichy by its true name, is a punishment. 

2 Finlerat, i. e. PAMe&u«— ille, i. e. Phaethon. 

3 Cunctatus qua licuit, having delayed a* long as he couUL 

4 Curvatura summs rots, the outermost rim,'oTfcUoe qf'the uihed / ordo 
radiorum, the row of spokes. 

5 Chrysolithus, goUi-stone, was a precious stone of a bright yellow coloiir, 
supposed to be a topaz. 

6 Cogit agmina, brings up the rear—A form of expression borrowed fttrni 
an army on march. The stars are represented as an army marching off 
the field at the approach of the morning star, with Lucifer as the com- 
mander of the last company. 

7 Comuaque extremae Lunse velut evanescere, and the horns qf the 
fading moon to vanish as it were. 

8 Saturos succo ambrosiae, J\ill-/ed with the juice ofambrwiiu Ambr»- 
sia, which properly signifies the foofd of the gods, is represented by tlw 

poets as being the food of their horses also ; qusidruv^'^^t K<n-se« \ a<(b3unt. 
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Qnadrnpedea dncimt, addantqne sonantia frena. 

Tom pater ora sai sacro medicamine nati 

Contigit,' et rapid» fecit patientia flammK, 

ImpOBuitque comse radios, prKaagaque luctus' 

Pectore Bollicito repetens suspiria, dixit : ]2fi 

Si potea hie ealtein monitis parere patemis ; 

Parce, paer, stimulis, et fortius uterc loris : 

Sponte sua properant ; labor est inhibere volciitcs. 

Dec tibi dircctos placeat via quinque per arciis,^ 

Sectua in obliquum est lato curvamine limea,* 130 

Zooarumque trium contentus fine ; polumque 

Effugito australem, junctamque aquilonibua Arcfon : 

Hac sit iter ; manifesta Totic vestigia cerues. 

Utque fetant teqiios et ocelura et terra calores, 

Nccpreme.necsummummolirepcrsthcracumiin. 135 

Altiiis egressus' cneleatia tecta cremabis; 

Inferiiis, terras ; medio tutiasimus ibis. 

Neu* te dexierior toitum declinetin Anguem, 

Keve sinisterior pressam rota ducatad Aram : 

Inter utnimque tene, Fortunie cetera mando, 140 

QuBB juvct,' et meliufl, quam tu tibi, consulat, op^j^ 

linm loquor, Hesperio positas in litore metas" 

Humida iiox tetigit : non est mora libera nobis ; 
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oscimur ; eflFulget tenebiis Aurora fugatis. 

orripe lorn manu ; vel, si matabile pectus 
!^t tibi, consiliis, non curribus, utere nostris, 
i3um potes et solidis etiamnum sedibus adstas, 
Dumque male optatos nondum premis inscius axes. 
Qus tutus spectes, sine me dare lumiua terris. 
Occupat ille levem juvenili corpore* currum, 
Statque super, manibusque datfis contingere habciuu 
Gaudet, et invito grates agit inde parenti. 

Interea volucres Pyroeis, £dus et j^tbon, 
Soils equi, quartusque Phlegon, binnitibus auras 
Flammiferis implent, pedibusque repagula pulsant.* 
Qu£ postquam Tethys, fatorum ignara nepotis, 
Repulit, et facta est immensi copia mundi ;^ 
Corripuere viam, pedibusque per aera motis 
Obstantes findunt nebulas, pennisque levati 
Pr«tereunt ortos isdem de partibus Euros. ' 
Sed leve pondus erat, nee quod cognoscere possent 
Solis eqtii,^ solit^que jugum gravitate carebat. 
Utque labant curvs justo sine pondere haves, 
Perque mare instabiles nimia levitate feruntur ; 
Sic onere assueto vacuos dat in aera saltus,^ 
Succutiturque alte, similisque est currus inani. 
Quod simulac senserc, ruunt tritumque relinquu' 
Quadrijugi spatium, nee, quo prius, oixline cuitu 
Ipse pavet, nee qua commissas flt ctat habeuas. 
Nee scit, qua sit iter ; ncc, si sciat, imperet iliis, 
Turn primum radiis gelidi calucre Trnnes, 

1 Levem juvenili corpore, light on account of his youtltful 
ffom itt/rom the chariot 

2 Pulsant repagula, gtrikf the barriers. The repagula vr 
wood placed across the openings in the rocc-coursu from whi 
started, to prevent them from setting off before the titue. A. 

3 Et copia immensi mundi facta est, ami fall scope over 
univene teas given them, 

4 Nee (for et) quod equi soils (non) possent cognoscere, a 
horses of the nin cotdd notfeeL 

S DM saltus in aera vacuos assueto onere, makes leaps in 
^aUftff the want qf Ut usual weight, Vacuos »lncl\^ itA< 
Umai (cHrrtii), 
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Et vetito frustra tent&nmt equore tingi ; 

, Quseque polo posita est glaciali proxima Serpens, 
Frigore pigra prius, nee formidabilis ulli, 
Incaluit, sumpsitque novas fervoribus iras.^ 175 

" Te quoque turbatum memorant fugisse, Boote, 
Quamvis taidus eras, et te tua plaustra tenebant. 
Ut vero summo despexlt ab sethere terras 
Infelix Phaethon penitus penitusqne jaccntes ;* 
Palluit, ct subito genua intremueifo timore, 180 

Suntque oculis tenebrae per tantum lumen obortae.' 

. £t jam mallet equos nuuquam tetigisse patemos ; 
Jamque agnosse genus piget, et valuisse rogando ; 
Jam Meropis dici cupiens, ita fertur,^ ut acta 
Pr«cipiti pinus Borea, eui victa remisit 185 

Frena suus rector, quam DIs votisque reliquit. / 
Quid fiBiciat ! multum coeli post terga relictum'; 
Ante oculos plus est ; animo metitur ulrumque, 
£t modo, quos illi £sito contingere non est,^ 
Prospicit occasus, interdum respicit ortus ; 190 

Quidque agat ignarus, stupet ; et nee frena remittit, 
Nee retinere valet, nee nomina novit equorum. 
Sparsa quoque in vario passim miracula ccelo^ 
Yastarumque videt trepidus sunulacra ferarum. V 

Est locus, in geminos ubi brachia concavat arcus 195 
Scorpios, et oaud^ flexisque utrimque lacertis 
Porrigit in spatium signorum membra duorum. 
Hunc puer ut nigri madidum sudore veneni 

1 Snmpflit novas iras fervoribus, /dt unusual ragefrom the heat. 

2 Jacentes penitus penitusque, lying deeper and deeper Mow him. 

3 Tenebre obortse sunt oculis per tantum lumen, darkness overspread 
his eyes from such a glare of light. 

4 Fertur ita ut pinus, is borne along like a ship ; victa frena, the helm 
now unmanageable ,- Dis, to the tutelary gods, whose images were placed on 
Uie stem, and to whom the crew addressed prayers and made vows in a 
storm. A. R. A. 342. 

5 Non est illi iiato contingere, it is not allowed him by fate to reach. 

6 Miracula sparsa passim in vario coelo, strange o^ects scattered every 
v^ere over the spangled heaven. In miracula there V&tBtXk Q\i\x%\oTk. \a >^<^ 
ctmsua^tions mentioned in 79* &€• and vaiio ieS«T% V> Voft ¥cra>as&S!o\ 
teettsOMIWitbgUin, 
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Vulnera curvat& minitantem cuspide vidit ; 
Mentis inops gelida formidine lora remisitr^ > 200 

Quffi postquam summum tetigere jacentia terguin, 
Exspatiantur^ equl, nuUoque inhibente per auras 
Ignot© regionis eunt ; quaque impetus egit, 
Hac sine lege ruunt ; altoque sub sethere fixis 
Incursant stellis, rapiuntque per avia curnim. 205 

Et modo summa* petunt, modo per decliva viasque 
Praecipites spatio terrae propiore feruntury 
Inferiusque suis^ fratemos currere Luna 
Admiratur equos ; ambustaque nubila fumai^ 
Corripitur flammis, ut qureque altissima,* telms, 210 
Fissaque agit rimas, et succis aret ademptis. 
Pabula canescunt ; cum frondibus uritur arbos ; 
Materiomque suo prsbet seges arida damno. 
Parva queror ; magne pereunt cum moenibus* urbes, 
Cumque suis totas populis incendia gcntes 215 

In cinerem vertunt*|f Silvae cum montibus ardent ; 
Ardet Athos Taurusque Cilix et Tmolus et CEte ; 
Et nunc sicca, prius celeberrima fontibus, Ide, 
Virgineusque Helicon, et nondum (Eagiius Hemos ; 
Ardet in immensum geminatis ignibus iEtne, 220 

Pamassusque biceps et Eryx et Cynthus et Othrya, 
Et tandem Rhodope nivibus caritura, Mimasque 
Dindymaque et Mycale natusque ad sacra Cithieron. 
Nee prosunt Scythis? sua frigora : Caucasus ardet, 
Ossaque cum Plndo majorque ambobus Olympus, 225 
Aerisque Alpds et nubifer Apenninus. 



1 Exspatiantur, $tartfrom the roadj sine lege, wiOmtui control. 

2 8umina (loea)^ the hiphest places,' decliva (lom)^ dectivUiet / qntio 
propiore terrae, a track nearer to the earth. 

3 InferiQa suis {equis), lovoer than her own home*. Tlie moon move* 
round the earth in a smaller circle tlian tlie sun, taid Iter horses are thM** 
fore nearer the centre of attraction. 

4 Tellus, ut quscque (fellux) est nltissima, the earth, as any part cfitis 
very Mgh, all the highest parts of the earth. 

5 Cum mo^nibus, with the buiUiinos. M<enif/vs probably sif^iflos tliit 
larger and more durable editices, chiefly the public buildings ; gvntoa c- u • 

mmpopam, countries ufith their ivIhmUa^^ 
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Tunc vero Phaethon cunctis e partibus orbem 

Adspicit accensum, nee tantos sustinet sstus ;^ 

Ferventesque auras, velut e fomace profundi. 

Ore trabit, curmsque suos candescere sentit ; 230 

Et neque jam cinercs ejectatamque favillam 

Ferre potest, calidoque involvitur undiqne famo. 

Quoque eat, aut ubi sit, pkea caligine tectus, 

Neseit, et arbitrio volucrum raptatur equonim. 

Sanguine turn credunt in corpora summa vocato' 235 

jSthiopum populos nigrum traxisse colorem. 

Turn facta ^ Libye, raptis humoribus sestu, 

Arida ; tum Nymphs passis fontesque lacusque 

Deflevere comis. • Quaerit Bceotia Dirccn, 

Argos Am3rmonen, Ephyre Pirenidas undas. 240 

Ncc sortita loco distantes^ flumina ripas 

Tuta manent ; mediis TanaTs funiavit in undis, 

Peneosque senex Teuthranteusque Caicus 

Et ceter Ismenos cum Ptophai'co Erymantho, 

Arsurusque iterum Xanthus flavusque Lycormas, 245 

Quique recurvatis ludit Mseandros in undis, 

Mygdoniusque Melas et Tsnarius Eurotas ; 

Aisit et Euphrates Babylonius, arsit Orontes, 

Thermodonque citus Gangesque ct Phasis et Ister ; 

.^Istuat Alpheos ; rip« Spercheides ardent ; 250 

Quodque suo Tagus amne vehit, fluit ignibus,^ aunOn ; 

Et, quffi Meonias celebrarant carmine ripas. 

Flu mines volucres medio caluere Caystro, 

Nilus in extremum fiigit perterritus orbem, 

Occuluitque caput, quod adhuc latet : ostia septem 255 

1 Nee sustinet tantos aestus, and cannot endure tuck vMent heat 8ifs- 
Vrui is used for potest giistineret amnilequivalcnt to potest.fimin lino Z^. 

S Sanguine vocato m summa corpora, from Ute blood beint/ drawn to the 
svffneti cflht body. 

3 Sortita ripas dixtantes loco, having ofdained, tohich hare bankg dUtant 
hiplaee^ at a distance Jirom each other, i.e. large rivers whom bvu\k&&t<% 
ferthest snurated. 

♦ Flo-* 4p*os, /> melled dp the Jlre ; flun^es voVuctw, Oie W4» «l Owi 

L 
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Pulvemlenta vacant,^ septem sine flumine valles^ 
Fors eadem Ismarios, Hebrum cum Strymone siccat, 
Hesperiosque amnes, Rhenum Rhodanumque Padumque/ 
Cuique fuit renim promissa potentia, Thybrin. 

Dissilit* omne solum ; penetratque in Tartara rimis 
Lumen, et infemum terret cum conjuge regem ; 261 
Et mare contrahitur ; siccceque est campus arence, 
Quod modo pontus erat ; quosque altum texerat sequor, 
Exsistunt monies et sparsas Cycladas aug^nt. 
Ima petunt pisces, nee se super squoi*a curvi 265 

ToUere consuetas audent delphines in auras. • 
Corpora phocarum summo resupina profundo' 
Exanimata jacent ; ipsum quoque Nerea fama est 
Doridaque et natas tepidis latuisse sub antris.^^ 
Ter Neptunus aquis cum torvo brachia vultu* 270 

Exserere ausus erat : ter non tulit aeris aestus. 
Alma tamen Tellus, ut erat circumdata ponto. 
Inter aquas pelagi contractosque imdique fontes, 
Qui se condiderant in opacse viscera matris, 
Sustulit omniferos^ collo tenus arida vultus^ 275 

Opposuitque manum fronti ; magnoque tremore 
Omnia concutiens paulum subsedit ; et infra, 
Quam solet esse, fuit ; siccaque ita voce locuta est : 
Si placet hoc, meruique, quid 6 tua fulmina ceasant,^ 
Summe Deum ? liceat periturae viribus ignis,^ 280 



1 Septem ostia vacant pulverulonta, hts seven mouths are totlhoutwater 
and full qfdust 

2 Dissilit, ^ra/w— infernum regem cum conjuge, Pluto and Proserpine, 

3 Summo profundo, on the sur/ace of the deep / resupina, with the bdlp 
upwards, on their back. 

4 Brachia cum torvo vultu, his arms and his stem countenance, Alla- 
sion is here made to the attitude of the Roman orators, who used, when 
gpealcing, to disengage the right arm from tlie toc^a. Neptune is here repre- 
sented as rising from the deep to plead the cause of the world. A. R. A. 350. 

5 Omniferos vultus, fier aU-productioe countenance. This epithet is ap- 
plied to the earth as producing every thing necessary for the support of 
animal life. 

The order is. Si hoc placet (^'), meruique, quid, O sumaie Deum, 
tua fulmina ccssant ? 
7 Liceat (mihi) periturse viribus ignis, may it be allowed me, if I mmt 
perffA ^ t^/orce qff,re. Viribus ignis are uacd lot 4gm . 
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Igne perire tuo clademque auctore levare.* 
Vix eqiiidem fauces haec ipsa in verba* resolvo ; 
Preaserat ora vapor ; tostos en adspice crines, 
Inque oculis tantam, tantum super ora favills. 
Hosne mihi fructus, hunc fertilitatis honorem 285 

Officiique refers, quod adunci vulnera aratri 
Rastrorumque fero, totoque exerceor anno ! 
Quod pecori frondes, alimentaque mitia, iruges, 
Humano generi, vobis quod thura ministro ! 
Sed tainen exitium £ic me meruisse :^ quid undse, 290 
Quid meruit fratcr \ cur illi tradita sorte 
iEquora decrescunt et ab sethere longius absunt ! 
Qood si nee fratris, nee te mea gratia* tangit ; 
At coeli miserere tui. \ Circumspice utrumque ;^ 
Fumat uterque polus ; quos si vitiaverit ignis, 205 

Atria vestra ruent. Atlas en ipse laborat, 
Vixque suis humeris candcntem sustinet axem. 
Si freta^ si teme pereunt, si regia coeli ; 
In Chaos antiquum confimdimur. Eripe flammis, 
Si quid adhuc superest,^ et rerum consule summa;.^ 300 
JfDixerat haec Tellus ; neque enim tolerare vaporem 
Ulterius potuit, nee dicere plura ; suumque 
Rctulit^ OS in se propioraque Manibus anti-a. 

At pater omnipotens Superos testatus^ et ipsum, 
Qui dederat currus, nisi opem ferat, omnia fato 3C5 
Interitura gravi, summam petit arduus arcem,^^ 

1 Levare cladem auctore, to alleinate my c(damity by the author of it^ 
Le. let it be inflicted by you rather than be the result of Phaethun's 
imprudence. 

2 In hsBC Ipsa verba, ./5>r flk^*e fcord* even. 

3 Pac mo eruisse, gujyposet grant that I have deserved it— unda; {meru- 
«run/)— fratcr; 1 e. Nentitn.';. 

4 Qw d si nee {aratia) fratris, nee mea gratia tangit te, but if neither 
a regard for pour brother nor for me affects you. 

5 Circumspice utrumque {p(dum), look to bath poles. 

6 Si quid adlmc suitercst, whatever still remains. 

7 C!on8uie summe rerum, jrtrovidefor the safety of the trorhl. 

8 Retulit OS in se, drew Imck her face within herself^ i. e. iutu the earthy 
of which ihd was the goddesn. 

& 2?^"»r«* ips^aa, calling to xoitnets—nrul him to<v— «airt. 

10 FwtMrmnusummam arcem, mounit alqft loHhe niglv«t i»otti^ ojnwww. 
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Unde solet latis nubes inducere ten-is ; 

Unde movet* tonitnis, vibrataque fiilmina jactat. 

Sed neque, quas posset terris inducere, nubes 

Tunc habuit, nee, quos coelo demitteret, imbres. 310 

Intonat, ct dextra libratum^ fulmcn ab aure 

Misit in aurigam, pariterque animaque rotisque 

Expulit,' et saevis compescuit ignibus ignes.* 

Consternantur equi, et saltu in contraria facto 

Colla jugo eripiunt, abruptaque lora relinquunt. 315 

Illic* frena jacent, illic temone reviilsus 

Axis, in hac radii fractarum parte rotarum ; 

Sparsaque sunt late laceri vestigia curriis. JL. 

At Phaethon, rutilos flamma populante cajillos, 

Volvitur in praeceps,^ longoque per aera tractu 320 

Fertur ; ut interdum de coelo stella sereno, 

Etsi non cecidit, potuit cecidisse videri. 

Quern pTocul a patria diverso maximus orbe 

Excipit Eridanus, fumantiaque abluit ora. 

Fab. 11.— The Sisters of Phaethon. 

Naides Hesperis trifida fiimantia flamma 

Corpora dant tumulo,' signantque hoc carmine saxum : 

Hie situs est^ Phaethon^ curriis auriga paterni ; 

Quern si non tenuity magnis tamen excidit ausis. 

Nam pater obductos, luctu miserabilis ffigro, 5 

Condiderat vultus ; et, si modo credimus, unum 



1 Mo vet, hurli/ jactat vibrata fulmina, darts the brandished lightning. 
A. R. A. 221. 

2 Libratum ab dextr^ aure, swung from his right ear. 

3 Expulit anim&que rotisque, deprived Mm Cj/lifc and drove him from 
the chariot. 

4 Compescuit ignes saevis ignibus, qnenched the f res (by which the earth 
was consumed) with cruel f res ^ i. e. toith lifjhtning. 

5 Illic — illic, in one ))ktce—in another place. A. R. A. 476. 

6 Volvitur in prseceps, is hurled headlong ,- potuit videri, may have, seemed. 

7 Dant tunmlo, commit to the tombjhury. A. R. A. 4U8. Carmine, 
inscrijAion^ epitaph. 

8 Hie situs est, here is buried. These words were frequently used in the 
iMj^ning of 'iBBcriptions on sepulchral monuments. A. U. A. 423. Teuuit« 



FAB. II. J THE SISTERS OF PHAETHON. 

Isse diem sine Sole fenmt :^ incendia lumen 
Prsbebant ; aliquisque malo fait usus in illo. 

At Clymene, postquam dixit quscmnque fuerunt 
In tantis dicenda mfdis ; lugubrls et amens 1 

Et laniata sinns^ totum percensnit orbem ; 
Exanimesque artus primo, mox osea requirens, 
Reperit ossa tamen peregrin^ condita rip^, 
Incubuitque loco ; nomenque in marmore lectum 
Perfiidit lacrimis et aperto pectore fovit.' 15 

Nee minus Heliades fletus et, inania^ morti 
Mimeia, dant lacrimas ; et csess pectora palmis 
Non auditurum miseras Pha^thonta querelas 
Nocte dieque vocant ; adstemunturque sepulcro. 
Luna quater junctis impldrat comibus orbem :^ 20 

nise more suo, nam morem feccrat usus, 
Plangorem dederant. E quis Phaethusa soromm 
Maxima, quum vellet terrs procumbere, questa est 
Diriguisse pedes ; ad quam conata venire 
Candida Lampetie, subit^ radice^ retenta est. 25 

Tertia, quum crinem manibus laniare pararet, 
Avellit irondes ; hsc stipite crura teneri, 
Ilia dolet fieri longos sua brachia ramos. 
Dumque ea mirantur, complectitur inguina cortex, 
Perque gradus^ uterum pectusque humerosque ma- 
nusque 80 

imbit, et exstabant tantum ora vocantia matrem. 
\md &ciat mater, nisi, quo trahat impetus illam, 
uc eat atque illuc, et, dum licet, oscula juugat I 
an satis est : truncis avellere corpora tentat, 

Farant {homina)^ fhep say,' Isse. passed; lugubris, sorroufult or 

«hI I» muuming garments, A. R. A. 422. 

Ludftta {secundum) sinus, tearing her bosom— ^ usual mode, especially 

\ women, of expressing grief. A. R. A. 414. See 17> 

Foirit aperto pectore, warmed it (the name) with her naked breast, 

iMBia, WMvaiHngs morti, to the dead body. 

Mfitittt orbem, had eompleied her disk^ i. e. four months had elapsed ; 

(boerat morem, Cfistom had made it a habtt. 

rtili nuUce, ^ a root suddenly growing from Ker jffX, 

WgndOB, b!fdegre€Sf gradually.: impetus tw^t,lierpKir»iai|\wv\,t» 
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Ipse sai decoris, quails, quum deficit orbem/ 

Esse solet, lucemque odit seque ipse diemque, 

Datque animum in luctus, et luctibus adjicit iram, 

Officiumque negat mundo. Satis, inquit, ab svi 

Sors mea principiis fait irrequieta ; pigetque 20 

Actorum sine fine mihi, sine honore, labomm.* 

Quilibet alter agat^ portantes lumina currus. 

Si nemo est, omnesque Dei non posse fatentur ; 

Ipse agat ; at saltern, dum nostras tentat habenas, 

Orbatura^ patres aliquando fulmina ponat. 25 

Turn sciet, ignipedum vires expertus equorum, 

Non mermsse necem, qui non bene rexerit^ illos. 

Talia dicentem circumstant omnia Solem 

Numina, neve® velit tenebras inducere rebus, 

Supplice voce rogant : missos quoque Jupiter ignes 30 

Excusat, precibusque minas regaliter addit. 

CoUigit amentes et adhuc terrore paventes 

Phcebus equos, stimuloque domans et verbere ssevit : 

Ssevit enim, natumque objectat^ et imputat illis. 



BOOK III. 
Fab. I. — Cadmus, 

Jamque Deus,^ posita fiillacis imagine tauri, 
Se confessus erat, Dictsaque rura tenebat ; 
Quum patei^ ignarus Cadmo perquirere raptam ; 

1 Deficit orbera, deserts his orb, is eclipsed. 

2 Piget (me) laboram actorum mihi sine fine, I am wearied <if the toils 
undergone by me tpithout end. 

3 Quilibet alter agat, let any one else who chooses drive. A. R. A. 230. 

4 Orbatura patres, destined to deprive fathers of their children. 

5 (I^uieihonta) qui non rexerit illos bene, that Phaethon, because he 
did not msatoffe them weU. 

6 Vey^tfor et ne—et rogant ne velit, and ask him not to resolve. 

7 Objeetat natum, reproaches them with the death of his son. 

8 Deus, L e. Jupiter i fiaUacis tauri, qf Om deceit/ul buU. See Yioxciv^. 

9 Fiati»>, i. e. Jfmor-igD&rua, ignorant of the /ate c/ Ki* daugUUri 'wA 
knowiag thai she had been earned off by 3up\X«c \o Ct^Va\ Tsc^Xasa- 

(AMaa), hit dastghter who had bem carried off. 

-^ 
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Imperat, et poenam, si non invenerit, addit 

Exsilium, facto plus et sceleratus eodem. 6 

Orbe pererrato, quia enim deprendere possit 

Furta Jovis I profugus patriamque iramque parentis 

Vitat Agi-norides, Phoebique oracula supplex 

Consulit, et, que sit tellus habitanda, requirit. 

Bos tibi, Phoebus ait, soils occurret in arvis, 10 

Nullum passa jugum curvique immunis aratri. 

Hac duce carpe* vias, et, qua requieverit hcrb^ 

Moenia fac condas, Boeotiaque ilia vocato. 

Vix bene Castalio Cadmus dcscenderat antro ; 
Incustoditam lente videt ire juvencam, 15 

Nullum servitii sig-num ccrvice gerentem. 
Subsequitur pressoque legit vestigia grcssu,* 
Auctoremque viae Phoebum taciturnus adorat. 
Jam vada Cephisi Panopesque evaserat arva ; 
Bos stetit, et tollens spatiosam comibus altis 20 

Ad coelum frontem, mugitibus impulit auras ; 
Atque ita, respiciens comites sua terga sequentcs, 
Procubuit teneraque latus submisit in herba. 
Cadmus agit grates, peregrinseque oscula terrse 
Figit,' et ignotos montes agrosque salutat. 25 

Sacra Jovi facturus erat :* jubet ire ministros, 
Et petere e vivis libandas fontibus undas.* 

Silva vetus stabat, nulla violata* securi, 

1 Carpe vias hac duce, proceed on your xcay with her as your guide j &c 
{ut) condas, see tkcU you miild. A. K. A 45JA. 

2 Legit vestigia presso gradu, follows her track at a slow pace^ or $o 
closely as to plant his Jiet in Ote marks Itft by the heifer; auctorum, ad- 
riser. A. R. A. 2G(). 

3 Figit oscula, kisses. This practice is attributed by tlie poets to men 
on their arrival in a foreign land, or on returning to their native country 
after a long absence. 

4 Facturus erat sacra Jovi, he was about to ofPtr sacrifice to Jupitcr—to 
sacrifice the heifer which had conducted him on his >vay. Tlie ancidtts 
employed great care in selecti- g the atiimals for sacrifice. It was nccet-bury 
that they should he free from blemish, and, if oxen or heifers, that they 
should not have been desecrated by the yoke. A. K. A. 26(). 

5 Petere undas libandas e vivis fontibus, to fetch water for a libationfrim 
the runninff fountains. Running water was always preferred for libations* 

A. It. A. 200. 
if VJoIsfa, prqfaned. The wood was sacred lo ■^1^n, «rA \\. '^jwk «nMik> 
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Et specus in medio, virgis ac vimine densus, 
Efficiens humilem lapidum compagibus arcum, » 30 
Uberibus fecundus* aquis : ubi conditus antro » 
Martius anguis erat, ciistis prssignis et auro ;^ 
Igne micant oculi ; corpus tumet' omne veneno ; 
Tresque vibrant linguae ; triplici stant ordine dentes. 
Quern postquam Tyria lucuin de gente profecti 35 

Infausto tetigere gradu^ demissaque in undas 
Uma dcdit sonitum ; longum caput extulit antro 
Csruleus serpens honfendaque sibila misit. 
Effluxere umae manibus, sanguisque reliquit 
Corpus, et attonitos subitus tremor occupat artus. 40 
nie Yolubilibus squamosos nexibus orbes 
Torquet/ et immensos saltu sinuatur in arcus ; 
Ac medi4 plus parte leves erectus in auras 
Despicit omne nemus, tantoque est corpore,* quanto, 
Si totum spectes, geminas qui separat Arctos. 45 

Nee mora ; Phoenicas, sive illi tela parabant 
Sive fugam, sive ipse timor prohibebat ntrumquc, 
Occupat ; hos^ morsu, longis amplexibus illos, 
Hos nccat afflati funest& tabe veneni/ 

Feoerat exiguas jam Sol altisslmus umbras : 50 

Quae mora sit sociis miratur Agenore natus, 
Vestigatque viros. Tegimen* derepta leoni 

dered aaciilege to oat down trees in a wood or grove which was consecrated 
to any deity. 

1 Pecundus uberibos aquis, abounding with plenfy ofieaJt^. 

2 Praesignis ciistis et auro, fbr aure4 crista, oilomed uith a golden co- 
loured erut. Orifta signifies the ti{ft or comb on tlie head of a bird or 
serpent ; it rignifiea also the crest of a helmet. A. R. A. 3(Kl 

3 Turaet veneno, ttedls with jtoison. The poison of 8en>ents is not dif- 
fused over the whole body, but is contained in a small bladder at the bot- .. 
torn of the upper jaw. 

4 Ille torquet squamosos orbes volubilibus nexibus, he tcreathes hi» scaly 
rings in rouing plait* t sinuatur in immensos arcus, is bent into an immense 
bow. 

5 JHe order ir— Est tanto corpore, quanto, si spectcs totum {if you view 
him as a whole), iUe seritens est qui, &c. See Serpens. 

6 HofH-illof, som^—oUiers. These words are put in apposition with 
PhtKnicas. 

7 FunartA tabe veneai afflati, by the detCructive limiid o/liVs poxsoa V6V.\^ 
Mr fTvaStti ttpctt (hcsn, 

,AJ3^*J^ Severing. The andent herow w q1\»t^ ^^ve^w^^'*^* 
mtbtawtOk tb0jiic(ii« of wild beasts. 
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Cnspide prstent^. Furit ille, et inania diiro 
Valnera dat ferro, frangitque in acumine deiitcs. 
Jamque vcnenifero sanguis manare palato 85 

Coeperaty et virid^s aspt* rgine tinxei-at herbas ; 
Sed leve vulnus erat ; quia se retrahebat ab ictu, 
Laesaque colla dabat^ retro, plagamque sedere 
Cedendo arcebiat, nee longius ire sinebat ; 
Donee Agenorides conjectum in gutture ferrum 00 

Usque sequens* pressit, dum retro qucrcus eunti 
Obstitit, et fixa est pariter cum robore cervix. 
Pondere serj^entis curvata est arbor, et imae 
Parte flagellari gemuit sua robora' caudte. 
Dum spatium victor victi considerat hostis ;* 05 

Vox subito audita est, neque erat cognoscere promptum 
Unde, sed audita est : Quid, Agenore nate, pcremptum 
Serpentem spectas ! et tu spectabere^ serpens. 
Ille diu pavidus, pariter cum mente colorem 
Perdiderat, gelidoque< corns terrore rigebant^ 100 

Ecce, viri fautrix, superas delapsa per aul^Es^ 
Pallas adest, moteeqiie jubet supponcre'^ terrae 
Yipereos dentes, populi incrementa fiituri. 
Paret, et, ut presso sulcum patefecit aiatro,'' 
Spargit humi jussos, mortalia semina,^ dentes. ^ 105 
Inde, fide majus,v glebs coepere moveri, 
Primaque de suleis acies^ apparuit hastse ; 

1 Dabat retro, puSed back ; arcebat plagam sedere ccdcndo, jn-evented 
the bUne/rom sinking deep by giving way. 

2 Usque sequens pressit in gutture, continuing to/oUoiOy pressed home in 
his throat 

3 Bua robora,/>r se, thai its trunk,* spatium, the vast size, 

A Et tu spectabere serpens, you too shaU be seen as a serjientt shaU be 
duunged into a serpent Then Is here a play upon the words spectabere and 
spectas. The prediction is represented as proceeding from Mars, who waa 
^iraged at Cadmus for the death of the serpent, but was prevoited by 
Jupiter from killing him. 

5 Supponere terrae mots, to bury in the ground turned up by the plough, 
to sow i incrementa, the seeds. The heroes of ancient mythology are re- 

5 resented as bein^ under the special protection of certain deities, whose 
nty it was to assist and relievo them m cases of difficulty. 

6 Pre«) aratro, with the plough forced into the grouTwl. K.'Bu k» *>S^ 

7 MortaliB setDiaa, seeds to produce men, 

8 A^eg btuisst ike point f\fa spear. 

! 
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Tegmina mox capitum picto nutantia cono ;* 
Mox humeri pectusque onerataque brachia telis 
Exsistunt, crescitque seges clypeata virorum.* 1 

Sic, ubi toUuntur' festis aulsa theatris, 
Surgere signa sclent, primumque ostendere vultus, 
Cetera paulatim, placidoque educta tenore 
Tota patent, iinoque pedes in margine ponunt. 
Territus hoste novo Cadmus capere anna parabat : ] 
Ne cape, de populo, quem terra creaverat, unus 
Exclamat, nee te civilibus insere bellisy 
Atque ita terrigenis rigido de fratribus unum 
Cominus ense ferit ; jaculo cadit eminus ipse. 
Hie quoque, qui leto dederat, non longius illo J 

Vivit, et exspirat, modo quas acceperat, aurasj 
Exemploque pari furit omnis turba, suoque 
Marte cadunt subiti per mutua vulnera fratr^*. 
Jamque brevis vitse spatium sortita^ juventus 
Sanguineam trepido plangebant pectore matrem, 1 
Quinque superstitibus, quorum fiiit unus Echion^ 
Is sua jecit humi, monitu Tritonidis, arma, X 
Fratemcque fidem* pacis petiitque deditque. 
Hos operis comites habuit Sidonius hospes, 
Quum posuit jussam Phoebe'is sortibus urbem. 1 

« 
Fab. II. — Actceon. 

Jam stabant^ Thebae ; poteras jam, Cadme, videri 

1 Picto cono, unth painted crest. Conns properly signifies the lend 
the top of the helmet in which the crest was fixed ; it signifies also the t 
itself, which consisted of feathers, or of horses' hair of various colo 
A. R. A. 306. 

2 Clypeata seges virorum,^r segee dypeatorum rirorum, a eropqf: 
armed toWt shields, 

3 Aulaea tolluntur, the curtains are raised. There is here an aUusio' 
the Roman theatre, in which the curtain was dropped ipremdMUttr) at 
commencement of the play, and raised {toUebatiir) at the conclusion &. 
As the curtain was gradually raised, the figures painted on it would m 
sarily present themselves as here described. A. R, A. 298. 

4 nortita spatium brevis vitae, u?io?Md obtained a short span qflife. 
6 Fidem fratemae pacis, a pledge of peace with his brothers. 

o Stabaat, was built ; soceri, Jotter onU mott«r-«n-taM», for socer et 
crus, Conjuge, see Harmonia. 
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Exsilio felix ; soceri tibi Marsque Venusquc 
Contigerant ; hue adde genus de conjuge tanta, 
Tot* natos natasque et, pignora cara, nepotcs ; 
r Hos quoque jam juvencs. Scd scilicet* ultima semper 5 
Exspectanda dies liomini, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet. 

Prima nepos^ inter tot res tibi, Cadme, secundas 
Causa fuit luctus, alienaque comua front! 
Addita, vosque canes satiatte sanguine herili. 10 

At bene si qucras ; Fortunae crimen in illo, 
Non sceliis invcnies : quod ellim scelus error habebat I 
Mons^ erat infectus variarum csede feis^rum ; 
Jamque dies rerum medius contra^cerat ^$|BLbras, 
Et Sol ex ©quo met^ distabat utraqiw ; '-^^ 15 
Quum juvenis placido per devia lustra Tagantcs 
Participes operum compellat H^^antius ore : - 
Lina madent, comites^ ferrumque cruore feranim, 
Fortnnamque dies habuit satis : altera luccm 
Quum croceis invecta rotis Aurora reducet, 20 

Propositum repetemus opus : nunc Phoebus utraque 
Distat idem teir^ iinditque vaporibus sjnjk 
Sistite opus prsef^ns, nodosaque tollite linaT ' 
Jussa yiri &ciunt intermittuntque laborem. 

Yallis erat piceis et acut^ densa cuprcssu, 25 

Nomine Gargaphie, succinctae sacm Diana?, 
Cujus in extremo est antrum nemorale rccessu, 
Arte laboratum nullik : simulaverat artcm 
Ingenio natura suo ; nam pumice vivo 

1 Tot must be taken as referring to natos and naias collectively, and not 
separately. Hytbolo^ts have assigned to Cadmus only one son, Pol^'du- 
rus, who sucoeedcd hira in the govomnient of Ttiel>es. 

2 Scilicet, ft it evident, cerlounly. This is tlio famous saying of Solon to 
Crcesus, idng of Lydia, while at the height of liis prosperity. It has been 
frequently rgpcated, and variously applied by the classical writers, particu- 
larly by the Greek tragedians. 

3 Nepos, i. e. ACUnon—ii\v&an, not natural to him^ i. e. those of a staff. 

4 Muns, L e. Cithceum — ex aequo distabat utraque meta, was equally dis- 
tant/ram either goalji. o. from tee two extTCi\ul\pa ol \.Y\<i\\«a.NCBA,\>i\'8i «irf 
Hod woflt. ih^Sft inbe metaphor is boTroyf«dlroisiXVt<(^T«A<i^-^>ds»^« 1 
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Et levibus tophis nativum duxerat* arcum. 30 

Fons sonat a dextra, tenui perlucidus unda, 
Margine gramineo patulos incinctus'' hiatus. 
Hie dea silvarjim, venatu fessa, solebat 
Virgineos artus liquido perfundere rore. 
Quo postquam subiit, Nympharum tradidit uni 85 

Armigerffi jaculum pharetramque arcusque retentos ; 
Altera depositae subjecit^ braeliia pallse ; 
Vincla duae pedibus demunt : nam doetior illis 
Ismenis Crocale sparsos per coUa capillos 
Colligit in nodum, quamvis erat ipsa solutis.* 40 

Excipiunt laticem Nepheleque Hyaleque Rhanisque 
£t Psecas et Phiale, funduntque capacibus umis^ 
Dumque ibi perluitur solit4 Titania lympha, i 
Ecce, nepos Cadmi, dilatst parte laborum, 
Per nemus* ignotum non certis passibus^ err^s, 45 
Pervenit in lucum ; sic ilium faXsk fereban^^^ 
Qui simul intravit rorantia fontibus antraj^ 
Sicut eranty viso nudse sua pectora Nymphs 
Percussere viro, subitisque ululatibus omne 
Implevere nemns, circui^fusseque^ Dianam 50 

Corporibus texere suis ; tamen altior illis 
Ipsa Dea est, colloque tonus superemii^ omnes^ 
Qui color infectis adversi Solis ab ictil 
Nubibus esse solet aut purpurese Auror®, 
Is fuit in vultu vis© sine veste Dianse. 55 

Qus, quanquam comitum tui'b^ stipata suarum, 

1 Duxerat nativum arcum vivo pumice, had formed a natural arch qf 
native pumicestone. 

2 Inci ctus (secundum) patulos hiatus, having its widehawn edged round, 

3 Subjecit brachia pallee, ptU her arms under her cloakt held ner doak; 
A. R. A. 357. Vincla, sandals. Those worn by hunters were called co- 
thurni, and reached up to the middle of the leg. A. R. A. 358. 

4 {CapiUis) sulutis, wUh her hair loose. The ancients wore their hair 
collected in a knot on the back of the head. A. R. A. 360. 

5 Nemus — lucum. See 1, 9, 27. 

6 Non certis passibus, with undefined stepSt without any d^nite ot^fcct i» 
view. 

T Ciroumfuaas, surroundings supcreminct omnes collo tenus, otmiojpt 
f^^m ail l>y the neck. 
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In latus obliquum tamcn adstitlt,^ oraque retro 

Flexit, et ut vellet* prcmiptas habuisse sagittas, 

Quas habuit, sic hausit aquas, vultumque virilem 

Pgl^dit, spargensque comas ult^dbus undis, 60 

Addidit hfiBC cladis prffinuntia' verDa ititurffi ; 

Nunc tibi me posito visam velamine narres,* 

Si poteris narrare, licet. Nee plura minata, 

Dat sparso capiti vivacis* cornua cervi ; 

Dat spatium collo, summasquc cacuminat aures ; 65 

Cum pedibusque manus, cum lougis brachia mutat 

Cruribus, et velat maculoso vellere corpus. 

Additus et pavor est j fagit Autonoeius heros^ 

Et se tam celerem cursu miratur in ipso. 

Ut vero vultus et cornua vidit in und^ 70 

Me miserum ! dicturus erat : vox nulla secuta est., 

Ingemuit ; vox ilia fuit ; lacrimaeque per ora 

Non sua^ fluxerunt ; mens tantum pristmi^ mansit.. 

Quid faciat !%epetatne domum et regalia tecta ? 

An lateat silvis ! timor hoc, pudor impedit illud. $ 75 

Dum dubitat, videre canes ; primusque Melampus^ 

Ichnobatesque sagax latratu signa dcdere, 

Gnossius Ichnobates, Spartan^ gentc Melampus. <y 

Inde ruunt alii rapida vclocius aura, R***"** * 

Pamphagus et Dorceus et Oribasus, Arcades omncs, 80 

Nebrophonosque valens et trux cum Lselape Theron, 

Et pedibus Pterclas et naribus utilis Agre, 

Hylsusque ferox nuper pcrcussus ab apro. 

Deque lupo conccpta Nape, pecudosque secuta 

Poemenis, et natis comitata Hai'pyia duol^us, 85 

1 AdttitH in obliquum latus, ske stood lumtlinff to the one stile, ofkaunt. 

2 Ut vellet habuisse, tJwuph sfte could Jtarc wisht^d to have ; f»ic hausit 
aquas quas habuit, pet the took up Oie water wi'tch she had. 

3 Praenuntia futurae ckidis, declarative of hln approaching calamity. 

4 Licet tibi {ut) narres, you are at lifjerfy to tell. 

5 Vi?aci», long-tTvcd. a frequent enithet of the stag, which, by the an- 
cioutA, was belioVcil to live a huiulrea .vcar.^. 

6 'Sonwuk,nothuotent 7iot}miiircUtohlm. Sec^. w v 

7 Forma explanation of theiuuucs of thedogA, SwVwAct. CT«^.^^NxcaKy^> 
MBdLaconia, were the countries most cdebraUd Iot WxsaxXjx^sA^l ws^%» 
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Et substricta gerens Sicyonius ilia Ladon, 
Et Dromas et Canace Sticteque et Tigris et Alee, 
Et niveis Leucon et villis Asbolus atris, ■ 
Praevalidusque Lacon, et cursu foi-tis Aello, 
Et Thous et Cyprio velox cum fratre Lycisce, 90 

Et nigram medio frontem distinctus ab albo 
Harpalos et Melaneus, hirsutaque corpore Lachne, 
^Et patre Dictaeo, sed matre Laconide nati, 
""itS^ros, et Agriodos, et acutse vocis Hylactor, 

Qu^ljuSiiefeiTe mora est J ■ Ea turba cupidine prseds 95 
Per rupes* scopulosque adituque carentia saxa, 
Qua via difficilis quaque est via nulla, feruntur. 
Hie fugit, per qus fuerat loca^ saepe secutus, 
Heu fiunulos fugit ipse suos ! clamare libebat, 
Actseon ^go sum : dominum cognoscite vestruin. 100 
Verba animo desunt ; resonat latratibi^s aether. 
Prima Melanchfetes in tergo vulnera fecit, 
Proxima Tberidamas ; Oresitrophos haeslt in armo. 
Tardius exierant ;* sed per compendia montis 
Anticipata^ via est. Dominum retinentibus illis . 105 
Cetera turba coit, confertque in corpore denteajA. 
Jam loca vidneribus desunt. • Cremit ille, sonura^e,^ 
Etsi non hominis, quem non tamen edere possit 
Cervus, habet ; moestisque replet juga nota querelis, 
Et genibus supplex positis, similisque roganti 110 

Circumfert tacitos, tanquara sua brachia, vultus. 
At comites rapidum solitis hortatibus agmen 
Ignari iustigant, oculisque Actaeona quaerunt, 

1 Quasque est mora refcrre, and others which if were tedimts to enumeraU, 

2 Rapes signifies a steep rock, a precipiee ; scojutitut, the point of a rock, 
a cliflf ; and scummy any large mass of stone, a rock ; over precipices, clfffb, 
and rocks. 

3 Per loca {per qua) sscpe secutus fuerat, over places over which he had 
o/ten /allowed the dogs. 

4 Exierant tardias, hail started IcUer, a form of expression borrowe<1 from 
the hordes leaving the carceres in the Circus Maximus. A. R. A. 274. 

5 Via anticipat i est per compendia montis, their way had been skortr 
^»^d bff a near cuX over the mountain. 

6 The order is, Habetque sonum, etd non ^toniim^ \votDJXk\&« tufi.«tv ^jt*- 
ntfm} quem oervua non posait sderok 
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Et velut absentem certatim Actseona clamant|m 
Ad nomen^ caput ille refert ; et abesse quemmur, 115 
Nee capere oblat© segnem spectacula prajdae^ 
Vellet abe&<«e quidem ; sod adest ; velletque vidcre, 
Non etiani sentire* canum ftra facta suorum. 
Undique circumstant, mersisque in corpore rostris, 
Dilacerant falsi dominum sub imagine^ cervi. 120 

Fab. Y,-—Echo. 

Ille* per Aonias, famk celebemmus, urbes 
Irreprehensa dabat popnlo responsa petenti. 
Prima fide vocisque rates tentamina sumpsit^ 
Cserula Liriope ; quam quondam flumine^curvo 
Implicuit, clausirque suis Cephisos in undis 5 

Vim tulit.® Enixa est uteix) pulcherrima pleno 
Infantem, Nympliis jam nunc^ qui posset amari, 
Narcissumque vocat. De quo consultus, an esset 
Tempora mature visurus longa senect®, 
Fatidicus vates, Si se non viderit, inquit. 10 

Vana diu visa est vox auguris : exitus illam 
Resque probat^ letique genus novitasque furoris. 
Janique tcr ad quinos unum Cephisius annum 
Addideraty poteititque pucr juvonisque videri. 
Multi ilium juvenes, mults cupiere^ puellie ; 15 

Sed fuit in tenera tarn dim siiperbia forma ; 
NuUi ilium juvenes, nullse tetigere puella*. ^ 
Adspicit hunc trepidos agitantem in retia"c«rvos, 

1 Ad nomen, at (the sound of) his name^ on h faring his name; et que- 
runtur {eum) abeBse, et segnem non capere, anti thep tiererthelas complain 
that he it absent, and, through indolence, does not witness. 

2 Videre, non etiain sentire, to see, hut not at the same time to feel. 

3 Sub imagine falsi cervi, under thefoi'm qfan unreal stag. 

4 Ille, L e. Tiresias; see Index. Irrcpreher.sa, unblanied, 

5 Sumpsit prima tv'ntamira fide rata'que vocis, made the first trial of , 
Jlrst proved Ms truth and infalUbU predictions. Fide is the old form of the 

genitive for fidei. 

6 Tulit vim (ei) clause, qfercd vioUffice to her tdten confined. 

7 Jam nunc, even new, even from his Idrih. 

8 Probat ilJam, ionjirms the truth <if%t ; novitas tuTOT\ft,thetvovcU\j ojl^v* 
fitrsxfan. 

9 CupUn, *werf(xf,-~tetlg€re, touched, r^cctcdlhis/eelinfl*. 
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Vocalis Nymphe, quae nee reticere loquenti 
Nee prior ipsa loqui didieit, resonabilis Echo. 
Corpus adhue Echo, non vox erat ; et tamen usnm 
Garrula non alium, quam nunc habet, oris habebat, 
Reddere* de multis ut verba novissima posset. 
Fecerat hoe Juno, quia, quum deprendere posset 
Cum Jove ssepe suo Nymphas in monte jacentes. 
Ilia Deam longo prudens^ sermone tenebat, 
Dum fugerent Nymphse. Postquam Satumia sensi 
Hujus, ait, linguae, qua sum delusa, potestas 
Parva tibi dabitur vocisque bi*evissimus usus. 
Reque minas firmat : tamen htec in fine loquendi 
Ingcminat^ voces, auditaque verba reportat. 

Ergo ubi Narcissum per devia lustra vagautem 
Vidit, et ineakiit, sequitur vestigia fiirtim ; 
Quoque magis sequitur, flamma prppiore calescit, 
Non alitor, quam quum summis circumlita tsedis 
Admotam rapiunt vivaeia^ sulfiira flammam. 
O quoties voluit blandis accedere dictis, 
Et molles adfalSM preceS ! natura repug^at. 
Nee sinit^ incipiat ; sed, quod sinit,' ilia parata est 
Exspectare sonos, ad quos sua verba remittat. 
Forte puer, comitum seduetus ab agmine fido, 
Dixerat, Ecquis adest !^ et, Adest, responderat Echo 
Hie stupet, utque aciem partes dimisit in omnes, 
Voce, Veni, clamat magn^ : vocat ilia vocantem.'' 
Respieit ; et nullo rursus veniente. Quid, inquit. 
Me fugis ? et totidem, quot dixit, verba recepit. 

: \ 

1 Reddere novissima verba de multis, to repeat the last toords out qfn 

2 Prudens tenebat, designedly detained. 

3 Ingeminat, reiterates; reportat, repeal*. 

4 Vivacia sulfura circumlita summis taedis rapiimt flammam admo 
the inflammable sulphur daubed round the tops qf torches speedily ec 
the fire applied to it. 

5 Binit (ut) incipiat, permits her to begin,- quod (natura) sanit, 
nature does dUow. 

6 Ecquis adest, is any one here? dimisit aciem in omnes partes, i« 
/*/> ^«r in every direction. 

7 lUa vocat (iilum) vocantem, she caUs him wKo coUcdKer. 
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Perstai;^ et altemse deceptus^ imagine vocis, 

Buc ooeamuB, ait ; nullique libentius unquam 

Responsura sono, Coeamus, retulit Echo^ 

Et verbis favet* ipsa suis ; egressaque' silvis 60 

Ibat, ut injiceret sperato brachia coUot 

Ille fdgit, fiigiensque, Manns complexibns anfer :' 

Ante, ait, emoriar, quam sit tibi cof(ia nostri^jp 

Rttnlit ilia nihil nisi. Sit tibi copia nostri. <*•• 

Spreta latet sHvis, pudibundaque ^ondibus ora 56 

Rrotegit, et solis ex illo* vivit hi antris. 

Sed tamen hsret amor, crescitqt^e dolore repulse^ 

Attenuant vigiles corpus miserabile curse, 

Adducitque^ cutem macics, et in aera.succus 

Corporis omnis abit; vox tantum atque ossa sup^rsunt : 60 

Vox manet ; ossa ferunt lapidis traxisse figuram. 

Inde latet sLlyis, nulloque in monte videtur ; 

Omnibus anditur : sonus est, qui vivit in illk. 

Fab. VI. — Narcissus. 

SiG banc, sic alias, undis aut montibus ortas, 

Luserat hic^ Nymphas^^ sic coetus ante viriles. 

Inde manus aliquis despectus^ ad eethera toUens, 

Sic amet iste licet,^ sic non potiatur amato, 

Dixerat : assensit precibus Rhamnusia justis. 5 

Fons erat illimis, nitidis argenteus undis, 
Quern neque pastores neque pasts monte capeUse 
Contigerant aUudve pecus ; quern nulla volucris. 



1 DeoeptiM imagine alternas vocls, being deceived by the appearance qf 
anaOier*e twice. 
8 lp«a &vel nris verbis, ehe is delighted with her own words. 

3 Aufer manus complexibus, take away your hamdsfrom embracing me, 
pres%am£n(a to embrace me. 

4 Astd qoim oopla nostri sit tibi, b^ore you have an opportunity qf en- 
joying me^ or b^fiyre I come into your power, 

6 Bx iUo {tempore), from that time. 

6 Addoeit, MKvett,— «bit in aera, passes qff, or evaporaUs into air, 

7 Hb, L e. Ifaretssus. 

5 AMqak deepeotiu, one who had been denked^i'a'hlim. 
PId9tt{tafm9tleKaet,*omayheUwej wuAo, th* c^^l»^!>^ 
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Kec fera turbarat nee lapsus ab arbore ramus. 
Gramen erat eirca, quod proximus humor alebat, 10 
Silvaque sole lacum passura^ tepescere nullo. 
Hie puer, et studio venandi lassus et »stu, 
Procubuit, faciemque loci fontemque secutus^^ 
Dumque sitim sedare cupit, sitis altera' crevit; 
Dumque bibit, visae correptus imagine^ formae, 15 

Spem sine coipp^ amat : corpus putat esse^ quod umbra 

est.^^ 
Adstupet ipse sibi, vultuque immotns eodem 
Hsret, ut e Pario formatum marmore signum. 
Spectat humi positus gcminum, sua lumina, sidus/ 
Et dignos Baccho, dignos et Apolline crines, 20 

Xmpubesque genas et ebumea coUa, decusque 
Oris et in niveo mixtum candore^ ruborem ; 
Cunctaque miratur, quibus est mirabilis ; ipse 
S© cupit imprudens, et, qui probat,' ipse probatur ; 
Dumqne petit, petitur, pariterque incendit et ardetw 25 
Irrita fallaci quoties dedit oscula fonti ! f^ 

In medias quoties, visum captantia collum, 
Bracliia mersit aquas, nee se deprendit in Ulis ! 
Quid videat, nescit ; sed, quod videt, uritur illo ; 
Atque oculos idem, qui decipit, incitat error. 30 

Credule, quid frastra simulacra fugacia captas ! 
Quod petis, est nusquam ; quod amas, avertere,^ perdes. 
Ista repercussffi,^ quam cemis, imaginis umbra est : 

1 PasBura lacum tepescere, which womXd aUow Oie/auntain to be warmecU 

2 Becutus fiaciein loci, aUured by the appearance of the place, 

3 Altera sitis, another thirst, a dijfermt kind qfOiirst, i. e. love. 

4 Imagine formie, with the reflection of hit own form, i. e. charmed wifh 
his shadow. 

5 Spectat geminum sidtis, sua lumina, he sees two ttan, which are hit 
ownqfes. 

6 In niveo candore, with snowy w?Uteness. Misceo, which is commonly 
followed by the dative, the ablative, or the preposition cum, is here followed 
by in. i8ee95. ^ \ 

7 Qui probat, ipse probatur, he tofto admires it himteHf the person ad- 
miftd. 

8 Avertere perdes, quod amas, turn yourse^away and you will d^troy 
iA^ oMeet ^pmtr lave. 

9 Vmbn repwQiugte imaginis, the ihadow of ywx own r^totAxd f orav. 
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Nil habet ista sai ;' tecumque venitque manetque, 
Tecum discedet, si tu discedere possis. 35 

Non ilium Cereris, non ilium cura quietis 
Abstiahere inde potest ; sed opaca fiisus in herb^ 
Spectat inexpleto mendacem lumine formam, 
Perque oculos peiit ipse suos ; paulumquc levatus, 
Ad circumstantes tendens sua brachia silvas 40 

Ecquis, io silvae, crudelius, inquit, amavit J^ 
Scitis enim, et multis latebra opportuna flptis. 
Ecquem, quum vestrae tot agantur sscula vits. 
Qui sic tabuerit, longo meministis in svo ! 
Et placet, et video ; sed quod videoque placetque, 45 
Non tamen invenio : tantus tenet error amantem. 
Q,u6que magls doleam, nee nos mare separat ingens. 
Nee via* nee montes nee clausis moenia portis ; / 

Exigu^ prohibemur aqu^. Cupit ipse^ teneri : 
Nam quoties liquidis porreximus oscula lymphis, 50 
Hie toties ad me resupino nititur ore. 
Posse putes tangi : minimum^ est, quod amantibus obstat. 
Quisquis es, hue exi : quid me, puer unice,^ fallis ! 
Q,u6ve petitus abis \ Certe nee forma, nee stas 
Est mea, quam fugias;^ et amarunt me quoque 
Nymphe. 55 

Spem mihi nescio quam vultu promittis amico ; 
Quumque ego porrexi tibi brachia, porrigis ultro ; 
Quimi risi, arrides ; lacrimas quoque sspe notavi. 
Me lacrimante, tuas. Nutu quoque signa remittis ^ 
Et, quantum motu formosi suspicor oris, 60 

Verba refers aures non pervenientia nostras. \ 

1 IstahabeC nil tai, thai image hat nothing <^ itself, hat no exittetice (/ 

2 Via, a broad ttreett or a long waif. 

3 Ipse, he himt^, I e. the reflected image ; resupino ore, unth his /ace 
turned upwards^ 

4 Minimum est, it is a very slight obstacle. 

5 Unice puer, matchless bog. 

6 Quam ftigias, such as you ought to shun* 

7 JUmJttis qudque signa nutu, gou even return fUmt to mv w>d» Sut*^ 
Js hero the datlra for nutui. 
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Iste ego sum, scnsi, nee me mea fallit imago. 
'Utot amore mei ; flammas moveoque feroque. 
Quid faciam ! roger, amie rogem \ quid deinde rogabo ! 
Quod cupio mecum est ; inopem me copia feeit. 65 
O utinam nostro secedere corpore possem ! 
Yotumin amaute noYum ;^ vellem, quod amamus, abesset^^ 
Jamque dolor vires adimit, nee tempora vitse • \ 

Longa meae superant, primoque exstinguor in aevo. 
Nee mihi mors gravis est posituro** morte dolores ; 70 
Hie, qui diligitur, vellem diutumior esset : 
Nunc duo Concordes^ anim^ moriemur in una. 
Dixit, et ad faciem rediit mal^ sanus^ eandem, 
Et lacrimis turbavit aquas ; obscuraque moto 
Keddita forma lacu est. Quam quum vidisset abire, 75 
Quo fugis \ renume, nee me, crudelis, amantem 
Desere, clamavit : liceat, quod tangere non est, 
Adspicere,^ et misero prsebere alimenta furori. 
Dumque dolet, summa vestem deduxit ab ora,^ 
Nudaque marmoreis percussit pectora palmis. 80 

Pectora traxerunt tenuem percussa ruborem 
Non aliter, quam poma solent, quoe Candida parte,' 
Parte rubent ; aut ut variis solet uva racemis 
Ducere purpureum, nondum matura, colorem. 
Quffi^ simul adspexit liquefacta rursus in imda ; 85 
Non tulit ulterius ; sed, ut intabescere flavs 
Igne levi cerae, matutinsque pruinse 

1 Novum votum in amante, a ncvd wish in a lover. Novum votum are 
put in apposition with the preceding line. 

2 Posituro dolores morte, since lam about to lap aside my sorrows in death. 

3 Duo Concordes moriemur in und animd, we two, united in ajbction, 
Shan perish by the extinction of one lifi. 

4 Mal6 ^nn^y frantic, deluded. The adverb maU negatives the mean- 
ing of the adjective, though less strongly than non. 

5 Liceat adspicere, quod non est tangere, let me be allowed to look upon 
w?iat I am not permitted to touch. 

6 Deduxit vestem ab summ4 orA, he tore down his garment from the t/p- 
per border, he tore down the upper part of his garment. A. B. A. 414. 

7 {Sunt) Candida parte, are partly white; variis racemis, in the party- 
coloured dusters. 

8 Qu£e, it, i. e. his breast reddened by the blow ; non tulit ulteriOs, cmdd 
not If ear it anp longer. 
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Sole tepehte solent, sic attenuatus* amore 

LiquituTy et cseco paulatim carpitur igni ; 

Et neque jam color est mixto candore rubori,' 90 

Nee vigor et vires et que modo visa placebant, 

Nee corpus remanet, quondam quod amaVerat Echo, j 

Que' tionen ut vidit, quamvis irata memorque, 

Indoluit ; quotiesque puer miserabilis, Eheu, 

Dixerat, hsc resonis iterabat^ vocibus, Eheu. 95 

Quumquc suos manibus percusserat ille lacertos, 

Hsec quoque reddebat sonitum plangoris eundem. 

Ultima vox solitam fuit hsec spectantis in undam : 

Heu lustra dilecte puer ! totidemque remisit 

Verba locus, dictoque Vale, Vale Inquit et Echo. 100 

nie caput vlridi fessum submislt in herb^ : 

Lumlna nox claudit, domini mirantia formam. 

Turn qu6que se, postquam est infem^ sede receptus, 

In Stygi^ spcctabat aqu^. Planxere sorores 

Naides, et sectos fratri posuere capillos.^ 106 

Planxere et Dryades ; plangentibus assonat Echo. 

Jamque rogum quassasque &ce8 feretrumque parabant f 

Nusquam corpus erat ; croceum pro corpore fiorem 

Inveniunt^ foliis medium cingentibus albis. 

Fab. VII. — Bacchus and Pentheus, 
CoGNiTA res^ meritam vati per Achaidas urbes 

1 Attenuatus— Hquitur, being uxuUd away— decays. 
S Et Jam neque est color rubori mixto candore, and now neUher does 0i4 
red mixed voith tehite retot'n iU cclour. See 22. 

3 QiuB»Obr at ea) vidit, indoluit, whm the saw (the distreas of Narcis* 
bus) dte-wttt nevertheless grieved. 

4 Iterabat resonis vocibus, repeated in responsive words. 

5 Posuere sectos capillos fratri, consecrated locks of their hair to their 
brother. It was usual for surviving friends to dedicate locks of their hair 
to the dead. A. R. A. 412 and 4i7. 

6 Parabant is here used in a general sense with homines as its nomina- 
tive,— f>rr7Nara(i<m# Mfcre made. The funeral pile (rogus) was square, in 
the form of an altar, and was built of wood, which might easily catch fire, 
A. R. A. 417* Queusas expresses the movement of the torches in the fune- 
ral pro<»«ion, funerals among the ancient Romaaift \mMl ^^^t^^^ ^ 
nlglit. A.B. A. 42^. . 

/ Jies, aeAr^^ent qf the prediOifm wspectiag "Nwwft8s«*% -^^XV* ^ ^*^"> 
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Attulerat famam, nomenque erat auguris ingens ; 
Spemit Echionides tamen hunc, ex omnibus^ unus 
Contemptor Superum, Pentheus ; prssagaque ridet 
Verba senis, tenebrasque et cladem lucis ademptse 5 
Objicit.* Hie movens albentia tempora canis 
Quam felix esses, si tu quoque luminis hujus 
Orbus, ait, fieres, nee Bacchia sacra videres ! 
Namque dies aderit, jamque baud procul auguror esse, 
Qua novus hue veniet, proles Semeleia, Liberty ' 10 
Quem nisi templorum fueris dignatus^ honore ; '^ 
Mille lacer spargere locis, et sanguine silvas 
Fcedabis matremque tuam matrisque sorore^ 
Evenient :* neque enim dignabere numen Sonore ; 
Meque sub his tenebris nimium vidiase quereris. 15 
Talia dicentem proturbat Echione natus. 
Dicta fideff^ sequitur, responsaque vatis aguntur. 
Liber adest, ^ festisque fremunt ululatibus agri ; 
Turba ruunt, mixtJeque viris matresque nurusquo 
Vulgusque proceresque ignota^ ad sacra feruntur. 20 
Quis furo^ anguigenae,* proles Mavortia, vestras 
Attonuit mentes I Pentheus ait. JSrane tantum 
-^re repulsa valent, et adunco tibia comu,' 
Et magics fraudes ?^° ut quos non belliger ensis, 
^on tuba terruerint, non strictis agmina telis, 25 

1 Ex omnibus, qf all the descendants of Cadmtv ; tbe others were de- 
voted to the worship of Bacchus. 

2 Objicitque tenebras et cladera luoto adernptfle, and upbraids Idm ioWi 
his blindness and the calamitp qfffeing deprived qfhis sight 

3 Nisi dignattis fueris honore templorum, unless you ^utU think him 
worthy of the honour of a temple. 

4 Evenient, these things will happen. 

ff Fides, a confirmat-on, or Juifilment ; aguntur, are aeeomplished. 

6 Adest, arrives, comes from Lydia. 

7 Ad ignota sacra, to the sacred rites hitherto unknown to them. 

8 Anguigenee, ye descendants of the serpent, i. e. ye Thetfans. SeeSflf 103, 
&c. 

9 Tibia adunco comu, the pipe made of crooked homt i. e. the Pbryciaa 
pipe. Cymbals {cera) and the Phrygian pipe were used in tbe worship of 
Bacchus as well as in that of Cybele. A. R. A. 253. 

JO M&gica fraudes, magical deceptions. The orgies of Bacchus wore 
celebrated during the night every third Neat, c\tt«^ ou C\lfe»TO\i and 
Ismeaus in Bopotia, and on Ismanis aol «!nodo^ Vn tVoac^ 
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Femines voces et mota^ insania vino, 

Obsccenique greges et inania tympana vincant ! 

Vosne, senes, mirer, qui longa per aequora vecti 

Hac Tyron,* hac pro^gos posuistis sede Penates, 

Nunc sinitis sine Marte capi ? vosne, acrior stas, SO 

juvenes, propriorque meae, quos arma tenere, 

Non thyrsos,^ galeaque tegi, non fronde, decebat ! 

Este, precor, memorcs, qu^ sitis stirpe creati ; 

Illiusque animos, qui multos perdidif^'unus, 

Sumite serpentis : pro fontibus ille lacaque So 

Interiit ; at vos pro f&mk vincite vestr^. 

Ille dcdit leto fortes ; vos pellite molles, 

Et patrium revocate^ decus. Si fata vetabant 

St^ diu Thebas ; utiuam tormenta'' virique 

Moenia diruerent, ferrumque ignisque sonarentj 40 

Essemus miseri sine crimine f sorsque querenda, 

Non celanda foret ; lacrimsque pudore carerent. 

At nunc a puero Thebee capientur inermi, 

Qucin neque bella juvant nee tela nee usus equorum, 

Sed madidus myrrha crinis mollesque corons, 45 

Purpuraque et pictis intextum vestibus aurum* 

Quern quidem ego actutum, modo vos absistite,^ cogam 

Assumptumque^ patrem commentaque sacra fateri. 

An satis Acrisio est animi, contemnere vanum ^ 

1 Mota Tino, eattted, or produced hy wine; obscoeni greges, crowds of 
di^tutitiff cre€Uuref. 

2 Posuistis Tyron, have fwUt Tj/m, i* e. a city. The name of the parent 
dty was frequently transferred to the principal city of the colony. Cad- 
mus was a native of Phcenicia, of which Tyre was one of the chief cities. 
PotuisUt must be again taken with penatee in the sense of settled or esta- 
bUshed, A. R. A. 230. 

3 The tkyrttu was a staflf bound round with ivy and boughs of the vine, 
with whi^ the bacchanals struck the ground when celebrating the orgies 
of Bacchus. See 157. 

4 Qui nnus perdidit multos, who, (houph one^ destroyed many. 

5 Revocate patrium decus, recall to mind the honour of your country. 

6 Tonnenta, engines of war ^ as the catapulta and balistat used for throw- 
ing stones and otaer missiles. A. R. A. 332. 

7 Sine crimine, without, l^me, without the imputation of cowardice* 

8 Vos modd absistite, difjfau only stand aloof ixoxsi t\xft vswsx^ fvV.'a. , 

9 JRatrem suaamptum (^u), saciaque commeivta, Oiol liit jonxer VA>x^v> 
t^rj fsjalsdpauwncd, and hit saStd nte«iictUi<mi. 
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{umen et Argolicas yenienti claudere portas ; 50 

?enthea terrebit cum totis advena Thebis ! 

£te citi, famulis hoc impcrat, ite ducemque 

Attrahite hue vinctum : jussis mora segnis abesto. 

Hunc avns,^ hunc Athamas, hunc cetera turba suorum 

Corripiunt dictis, frustraque inhibere laborant. 55 

Acrior^ admonitu est, irritaturque retenta 

Et crescit rabies, remoraminaque ipsa nocebant. 

Sic ego torrentem, qua nil obstabat eimti, 

Lenius et modico strepitu decurrere vidi ; 

At, quacumque trabes obstructaque saxa tenebant,' 60 

Spumeus et fervens et ab objice saevior* ibat. 

Ecce cruentati redeunt, et, Bacchus ubi esset, 

Quserenti domino Bacchum vidisse negarunt.^ 

Hunc, dixere, tamen comitcm &mulumque sacrorum 

Cepimus ; et tradimt manibus poet terga ligatis 65 

Sacra del quondam Tyrrhene gente secutum.* 

Adspicit hunc^ oculis Pentheus, quos ira tromendos 
Fccerat ; et, quanquam pcenee vix tempera differt, 
periture, tu^que aliis documenta datuie 
Morte, ait, ede tuum nomen nomenque parentum 70 
Et patriam, morisque novi cur sacra frequentes.^ 
lUe metu vacuus, Nomen mihi, dixit, Acoetes ; 
Patria Msonia est, humili de plebe parentes. 
Non mihi, quae duri colerent, pater, arva juvenci, 
Lanigerosve grcges, non ulla annenta reliquit. 7< 

Pauper et ipse fuit, linoque solcbat et hamo 
Decipere et calamo^ salientes ducere pisces. 

1 Avus, i. e. Cadmiis^ who was still alive, though he had tramferred ' 
government to Pentheus; corripiunt hunc dictis, censuteMm teverdy, 

2 Est acrior adnionitu, he it remlered more, rato/tttebjf their admoiutit 

3 Obstructaque saxa tencbant, and interporiruf rocks o^»stntete4 it* eon 

4 Sevior ab objice, more violent from the oMnictions. 

5 Negtrunt domino [ie) vidisse Bacclium, said to their master Uiat 
hati not se^n Bacchus. 

6 Secutum sacra Dei, who had aUended on the sacred rUa qf the god 

7 Hunc, i. e. B<icchus^ under the form of Acoetes. 

ff Cur frequcntes sacra novi moris, whyyousolenmixe those new-faa 
re/iff I ous riO s. Set 20. 
9 Lino et hamo ct caUmo, toitk a line, a hoolc, and arod. tVvvn 
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Are illi sua census* erat. Quum traderet artem ; 
Accipc, -quas habeo, studii successor et heres, 
Dixit, oi>es ; moriensque mihi nihil ille reliquit 80 

Prster aquas : unum hoc possum appellarc patemum. 
Mox ego, ne scopulis haererem semper in isdem, 
Addidici* regimen dextr^ moderante carins 
Flectere, et Oleniie sidus pluviale' capellai 
Taygetenque Hyadasque oculis Arctonque notavi, 85 
Ventorumque domos* et portus puppibus aptos. 
Forte petens Delon, Chis telluris ad oras 
Applicor, et dextris adducor^ litora remis, 
Doque leves saltus, udseque innitor areme. 
Nox ubi consampta est, Aurora rubescere primum 90 
Coeperat : exsurgo, laticesque inferre recentes 
Admoneo, monstroque viam, qus ducat ad undas. 
Ipse, quid aura mihi tumulo promittat^ ab alto, 
Prospicio, comitesque voco repetoque carinam. 
Adsumus en, inquit, sociorum primus Opheltes ; 95 
Utque putat, prsedam deserto nactus in agro, 
Virgineft puerum ducit per littora forma. 
Hie, mero somnoque gravia, titubare^ videtur, 
Vixque sequi. Specto cultum faciemque gradumque : 
Nil ibi, quod credi posset mortale, videbam. 100 

Et sensi, et dixi sociis : Quod numen in isto 
Corpore sit, dubito ; sed corpore numen in isto est. 
Quisquis es, o faveas nostrisque laboribus adsis ; 

an allasion to those early times in which lands and cattle formed the only 
constituents of wealth. The condition of a fisherman was then regarded as 
one of abject poverty. 

1 Sua ars erat census illi, his trade uhu his wealth. A. S. A. 107. See 
Census. 

2 Addidid flectere regimen carinae, / learned besides to turn the lielm qf 
mp boat s to sieer my boat. A. R. A. 3J2. 

3 Pkiviale sidu9, the waterp constelfation. The constellations here enu- 
merated are those which principally guided the course of the ancient ma- 
riner*. A. R. A. 340. 

4 Domos ventorum, the aboffes of the winds. &^c 1, 2, .32, Arc 

5 Adduoor Uttora dextris rcmia, I reach Oie shore by plyhiff the riflht oars. 

6 Quid aara promittat mihi. what the breex promises to me ; \«\^\.%^vtX 
of weather I wMy expect. A. B. A. 346. 

/ TUabtn rixqite eeqoi, to m7, aiid tofdllovi with dijjlculty. 
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His qu6qae des veniam. Pro nobis mitte^ precari, 
Dictys ait, quo non alius conscendere summas 105 

Ocior antennas, prensoque rudente relabi.* 
Hoc Libys, hoc flavus, prorae tutela,' Melanthus, 
Hoc probat Alcimedon et, qui requiemque modumque 
Voce dabat^ remis, animorum hortator Epopeus ; 
Hoc omnes alii rpraedae tarn caeca cupido est. 110 

Non tamen banc sacro violari pondere pinum 
Perpetiar, dixi ::pars hie mihi maxima juris.^ 
Inque aditu obsisto. Furit audacissimus omni 
De numero Lycabas, qui Thusc^ pulsus^ ab urbe 
Exsilium dir^ poenam pro csde luebat. 115 

Is mihi, dum resto, juveniU guttura pgno. 
Rupit ;^ et excussum misisset in squora, si non 
Hsesissem, quamvis amens, in fune retentus. 

Impia turba probant factum. Turn denique Bacchus, 
Bacchus enim fuerat, veluti clamore solutus 120 

Sit sopor, aque mero^ redeant in pectora sensus. 
Quid &citis \ quis clamor \ ait ; qua, dicite, nauts. 
Hue ope perveni ! quo me deferre paratis ! 
Pone metimi, Proreus,' et quos contingere portus 
Ede velis, dixit ; terr^ sistere*^ petit a. 125 

Naxon, ait Liber, cursus advertite vestros ; - 
Ilia mihi domus est ; vobis erit hospita tellus. 
Per mare fallaces perque omnia numina jurant 
Sic fore, meque jubent pictse dare vela carinae." 

*■ ■ ■!■■■■ ■■ ■■■■!■ .I.!! IIMIPWM. n^^,— ^— ^^^ . a M^i^ii^l^— ^ 

1 Mitte precari pro nobis, give over praying fiir us. 

2 Relabique prenso rudente, and in slipping down again by taking MIA 
of a rope. A. K. A. 343. 

3 Tutela prorae, the icatch on the prow ; the pilot's mate, wliose duty it 
wa& to sit on the prow and direct the working of the ship. A. R. A. 347* 

4 Dabat voce requiemque modumque remis, regulated with Ms voice thi 
pause and mfomretl stroke of the oar. A. R. A. 347. 

5 Hie maxuua pars juris est mihi, here I have the greatest share t^rigliL 
Acoetes was commander of the ship. 

6 Pulsus, being banished. A. R. A. 56 and 2P0. 

7 Is rupit guttura mihi, he attempted Ut tear open my tkroaL 

8 A mero, c^er his urine. A. R. A. 387. 

9 Proreus, tlie umtch on the prow^ who, in 107> is called prong tuida» 
JO Sistere terra petit^t you shall he landed on Ove shore \)<m w*h- 

J I Pictae carina?, to mp painted ship* Carina \a\x«te, «el^^ ^, vo^^flR 
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Dextera Naxos erat : dextr^ mihi lintca danti* 130 

Quid facis, o demens ! quis te fiiror, inquit, Acoete, 
Pro se quisque,'* tenet \ laevam pete : maxima nutu 
Pars milii significat ; pars, quid Velit, aure susurrat.' 
Obstupui, Capiatque sdiquis moderamina, dixi, 
Meque ministerio scelerisque artisque removi.' loo 

Increpor a cunctis, totumque immurmurat aginen ; 
E quibus ^thalion, Te scilicet* omnis in uno 
Nostra salus posita. est \ ait, et subit^ ipse, mcumquc 
Explet opus, Naxoquc petit diversa relicts. 

Tum deus illudens, tanquam modo denique* fi-audem 
Senserit, e puppi'pbntum prospectat adunca, 141 

Et flenti similis, Non hsc mihi litora, nautoe, 
Promisistis, ait ; non hsc mihi terra rogata cst.^ 
Quo n^gipii pcenam facto I qus gloria vestra est, 
Si puemm juvenes, si multi iallitis unum \^ 145 

Jamdudiim fiebam : lacrimas mahus impia nostras 
Ri^t, et impeUit properantibus squora remis. 
Per tibi nunc ipsum, nee enim prsesentior illo 
Est Deus, adjuro, tarn me tibi vera referre, 
Quam veri majora fide f stetit sequore puppis 150 

Haud aliter, quam si siccum navale teneret. 
Illi admirantes. remorum in verbere perstant,^^ 

the whole ship. Each ship had a name peculiar to itself painted on its 
prow» as its tutelary god was on the stem. Sometimes lUso the whole ship 
was minted. Ser 1 , 4, 20. A. K. A. 342. 

1 Danti lintea {venUs) dextr&» setting sail to the right A. R. A. 337 and 
467. 

2 Qiiisque pro se, eeuh/or himself, i. e. each mthaut exception. 

3 Reniovique me minihterio scelerisque artisque, and withdrew myself 
from aiding m (heir wicked and decdtful conduct, 

4 Bcilket, to be sure^ I dare tay/ said in derision. 

5 Bubit, sueeeedt me ; petit diversa (loca) steers in a different direction. 

6 Modd denique, only theut then for the first time, 

7 The idea aeems to be this,— 2'Aere is here no shore— this is not the s^tore 
to wftfdb you promised to conduct me ,• tliere is here no land— this is not the 
land to iokich I asked you to convey me. 

8 81 (vo«) juvenes {Jmliiit me) puerum, si {vos) multi fallitis {me) unum, 
if you, tolko ore ffMfi, deceive me, who am but a boy, and if you who are 
Many, deeeive me toko am but otie. 

9 Tam vera, quim minora fide vori, thinni at true om they ore Vner«d.iKAA ; 
heyondbO^itf he truth, 

te F^ontMat in rerbere remorum, they ixTiitl »»i «triki«o wxUi \lww oart. 
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Velaque deducunt, geminaque ope^ currere tcntaiit. 
Impcdiunt hederae remos, ncxiKpie recurvo 
Scrpunt et gravidis distinguunt'' vela corymlm^ 155 
Ipse, raecmiferis frontem circumdtitns uvis, 
Pampineis agitat velatain frondibus hastam ; 
Quern circa tigres' simulacraque uipnania lyncum, 
Pictarumque jacent fera corpora pantherarum. 
Exsiluere viri ; sive hoc insania fecit, 1 GO 

Sive timor ; primusqiie Mcdon nigroscere pinnis 
Corpore depresso,* et spinae curvamina ilecti 
Incipit. Huic Lycabas, In qua? miracula/'* dixit, 
Verteris ? et lati rictus et panda loquenti 
C!!5^aris erat, squaniamque cutis durata trahebat. 165 

At Libys, obstantes dum vult obvertere remos, 
In spatium resilire^ manus breve vidit, et iilas 
Jam non esse manus, jam pinnas posse vocari. 
Alter, ad intortos cupiens dare brachia funes, 
Brachia non habuit, truncoque rcpandus^ in undas 170 
Corpore desiluit : falcata novissima cauda est,® 
Qualia dividuse sinuantur comua Lunee. ^ 
Undique dant saltus, multaque aspergine rorant^ 
Emerguntque iterum redeuntque sub squora rursus, 
Inque chori ludunt speciem, lascivaque jactant 175 

Corpora, et acceptum patulis mare naribus efflant.' 

— - ■ I , - ■ ■■■ I MUM |_1 I ■ ^" 

1 Cremina ope, with the donhle aidti. e. of oars and sa!ls. 

2 Distinguiint vela gravidis corymbis, garnish the tails wtth ridt «ft^ 
ters of ivy berries. 

3 The tifjer and panthn/' were yoked to the chariot of Bacchus in com- 
memoration of liis conquest of India, and, along witli the lynXt were sacred 
to him. 

4 Corpore deitre-so, ot fleet! isecundum) curvamina f(pinae, hisbodff being 
fattened, and to be turned up in the bend qf his ba4A-lK)ne, i. e. ia dhanged 
into a dolphin. 

5 In qua; miracula, into u^uU monstrous creature ; \oqu0ati,iifhilehetoat 
spcakiniu 

6 Resilire in breve spatium, to shrink into a smaUspaee, small dimtniienu^ 

7 Repai:du8que dcsilnit in undos coriiore truiico, €m4, beiU iMukwtttit, 
leaps into Uie water with his body thus maimed, 

Q Novissima Cauda est falcata, theextremep(xrt,orUpqfhistail,is1Mkeit 
u in the/orm of a hook. 
9 EfRant patulis naribus marc acceptum, spout out qf tKeir op«MMNbriU 
^^ ^ea^wcOer which they had inhaled. 
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De modo viginti, tot enim ratis ilia ferebat, 
Restabam solus. Pavidum gelidumquo tremcnti 
Corpore, vixque meum* firmat Deus, Excute, diccns, 
Corde metmn, Diamque tene. Delatus in illam 180 
Accensis aris Baccheia sacra frequento, 

Praebuimus longis, Pentheus, ambagibns' anres^ 
Inquit, ut ira mor^ vires absumcre posset. 
Prsecipitem famuli rapite hunc, cruciataque dins 
Corpora tormentis Stygi© demittite nocti. 186 

Protinus abstractns solidis Tyrrhenus Acoetes 
Clauditur in tectis ; et dum crudelia jusss 
Instrumenta necis ferrumque ignisque parantur, 
Sponte su& patuisse fores, lapsasque lacertis * 
Sponte sua fama est, nullo solvente, catenas. 190 

Perstat^ Echionides ; nee jam jubet ire, sed ipse 
Vadit, ubi electus facienda ad sacra Cithfleron 
Cantibus et clar^ Bacchantum voce sonaba^j^ 
Ut fremit acer equus, quum bcllicus sere candro 
Signa dedit tubicen, pugnsque assumit amorem : 195 
Penthea sic ictus longis idulatibus sther^ 
Movit, et audito clamore recanduit ira. 

Monte fere medio est, cingentibus ultima silvis,* 
Purus ab arboribus, spcctabilis undique campus. 
Hie oculis ilium cementem sacra profanis . 200 

Prima videt, prima est insano concita motu, 
Prima saum misso violavit Penthea thyrso 
Mater : lo, gemins, clamavit, adeste soroi^. 
Ille aper, in nostris errat qui maximus agril|^ 
Hie mihi feriendus aper. Ruit omnis in un4m 205 

1 OeUdmn corpore trementi vixque metim, c(4d, with my body thaking^ 
and acaredp wpklf^ 1. e. alm(at distracfed. 

S IiODgii amboKibus, to a long winding story. 

B Penut, fmitss nee Jam jubet ire, and now does not order bis ser* 
yBDiitogo. ,^ 

4 Miber ictas longis nhilatibos, strttckby the long-^ontimied yOU/ ^\j^^^ 
doit, kindied ofMh. 

Silvif eiDgentlbaa ultima, woods endoting iht outelcirti qf Uw, v^ »,^ 

e QaiwaMimuf (aper) ertai in noatris agris, ti^cH very lariv.* ^^j^^oj^ 
immenMboar which wanders in wrf€ljdMr ^ < /nuwww^w. 

k 
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Turba furens ; ciinctse coeunt, cimctfieque sequuntur 
Jam trepidam, jam verba minus violenta loquentem. 
Jam se damnantem, jam se peccasse fatentem. 
Saucius ille tamen, Fer opem, matertera, dixit, 
Autonoe : moveant animos Actsouis tmibrs.^ 210 

Ilia, quid Actson, nescit, dextramque precanti 
Abstulit ;* Inoo lacerata est altera raptU|«j„^u 
Non habet infelix quae matri brachia teiraaiy 
Trunca sed ostendens disjectis corpora membris/ 
Adspice, mater, ait. Visis ululavit Agave, 215 

Collaque jactavit movitque per aera crinem ; 
Avulsumque caput digitis complexa cruentis 
Clamat, lo comites, opus hsec victoria nostrum est.^ 
Non citius frondes autumno frigore tactas, 
Jamque mal^ hserentes^ alta rapit arbore ventus, 220 
Quam sunt membra viii manibus direpta ne&ndis. 
Talibus exemplis monitse nova sacra frequentant, 
Thuraque dant^ sanctasque colimt Ismenides aras. 



BOOK IV. 

Fab. I. — Alcitho'e and her Sisters. 

At non Alcithoe Minye'ias orgia censet 
Accipienda Dei f sed adbuc' temeraria Bacchum 
Progeniem negat esse Jovis, sociasque sorores 



1 Umbrae Actseonis moveant animos, let (he shade qf AcUeon influence 
pour mind. See 3, 2, 1, &c. 

2 Abstulitque dextram (iai) precanti, tore qffhu right hand <u he vku 
imploring her pity. 

3 Trunca membris disjectis, bereft ofiU limbs which lay scattered about 

4 Hsec victoria est nostrum opus, this victory is myachievementfhasbeen 
thieved bv me. 

Wg* Mal6 haerentes, scarcely adhering to the branches. See 3, 6, 73. 

8 ptt/ris, Dei accipienda {esse), that the orgies qf (he god (Bacchus) otuiht 
M in thej^, or celelfrated, 
^j^^^gjuc,— *«/ ttUi notwithstanding tine M\etn p\is!uAa&KQt VofltetAd 
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Impietatis habet. Festum celebrare sacerdos 
Immunes operum dominas &mulasque suorum, 5 

Pectora pelle tegi/ crinales solvere vittas, 
Serta coma, manibus irondentes sumere thyrsos, 
Jusserat ; et sevam Issi fore numinis' iram 
Vaticinatus eirat. Parent matresque nurusque, 

) Telasqae' (Sdathosque infectaque pensa reponunt, 10 

i Thuraque dant, Bacchumque vocant Bromiumque Ly- 
ffiumque, 

i Ignigenamque satumque iterum solumque Bimatrem, 
Additur his Nyseus indetonsusque Thyoneus, 
£t cum Lenso genialis consitor uvse, 
Nycteliusque Eleleusque parens et laccbus et Evan, 15 

•j £t qus prseterea per Graias plnrima^ gentes [tas ; 

w Nomina, Liber, babes. Tibi enim inconsumpta juven- 

I Tu f uer setemos, tu formosissimus alto 

f Conspiceris coelo ; tibi, quum sine cornibus adstas, \^ 
Virgineum caput est ; Oriens tibi victus, adusque iO 
Decolor extremo qxik tingitur India Gange.* * 

Penthea tu, venerande, bipemiiferumque Lycurguni 
Sacrilegos mactas ; Tyrrhenaque^ mittis in seqiior 
Corpora. Tu bijugum pictis insignia frenis 
Colla premis lyncum :^ Bacchs Satyrique sequuntur, 25 



1 The order if— Sacerdos (Le. Tireiias), Jusserat dominas femulasque 
immunes operum, celebrare festum, tegi {teetindum) pectora pelle. The 
bacchanals, while celebrating the orgies, were clothed with the skins of 
fawns or deers. Vittatt A. R. A. 363. nprsoSt See 3, 7, 32. 

2 Lflesi numinis, qfthe qffended deity y i. e. Bacchus. 

3 Telos, loebr. The ancients used every method to encouraf?e domestic 
industry in women. Spinning and weavingformed their chief employment, 
and to these there are n^quent allusions in the poets, see 34, &c. Tlie dif- 
ferent parts of the loom, and theprocess of weaving, are described, A. R. A. 
4A2. Calathos, toorh-badcets. Tlie ealathvs was an osier basket, narrow 
at the bottom, and gradually increasing in width, used by the ladies for 
holding vrwA, flowers, &c. 8^5,7*53, 

4 Et pluriina nomina quae, and the numerous names which. 

5 Adasque qud decolor Jndia tinguitur extremo Gange, as /tir as where 
twartky India is watered hv the remote Ganges. In decolor , which is strictly 
applied to something which has lost its natural colour, there is probably an 
allusion to the change of colour said to have been produced on the eastern 
nation! by the disaster of PhacthoH. Sm 2, L , ^3B. 

Tyrtham corpora, the bodies of the Tuscan soilort. See ^, T » ^fi»> «st^ 
7 Ta premiM ooUa l^ingum lyncum inBignia pVct\& lt«Q\a« VKou caiOffcM^ 
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Quique senex ferula titubantes ebrius^ artus 
Sustinet, ant pando non fortiter hseret* asello. 
Quacumque ingrederis, clamor juvenilis et una 
Femineae voces, impulsaque tympana' palmis, 
Concavaque sera sonant longoque foramine buxus.* > 
Flacatus mitisque, rogant Ismenidcs, adsis ; 
Jussaque sacra colunt. Solse Minye'ides intus, 
Intempestiva turbantes festa Minerva, 
Aut ducunt lanas aut stamina poUice versant, 
Aut hsrent telse, famulasque laboribus urgent. 
£ quibus una levi deducens pollice filum, 
Dum cessant alls commentaque sacra frequentant, 
Nos quoque, quas Pallas, melior Dea, detinet, inquit 
Utile opus manuum vario sermone levemus ; 
Perque vices aliquid, quod tempora longa* videri 
Non sinat, in medium vacuas referamus ad aures. 
Dicta probant, primamque^ jubent narrare sororcs. 
Ilia, quid e multis referat, nam plurima norat, 
Cogitat, et dubia est, de te. Babylonia, narret,^ 
Derceti, quam versa squamis velantibus artus 
Stagna Palsstini credunt celebrllsse iigur^ ; 
An magis, nt sumptis illius filia^ pennis, 
Extremos altis in turribus egerit annos ; 
Na'is an ut cantu nimiumque potentibus herbis 
Verterit in tacitos juvenilia corpora pisces, 

the necks of the lynxes which draw thy chariott adorned (as they are) t 
painted reins 

1 Ebrius senex, the drunk old man, i. e. Silenus, the preceptor and o 
panion of Bacchus; ferula, with a staff. By ferula is here meant a hoi 
stick used by the Bacchantes, in which a torch was concealed. 

2 Haeret non fortiter, sits but insecurely. 

3 Tympana, drums. The tympanum was a kind of drum, beaten t 
the handii, round at the top, where it was covered with slcin, and flat 
derneath. 

4 Buxus longo foramine, a flute with a long series of holes. BwniSt 
wood of which the flute was made, is here put for the flute itself. 

5 Non sinat tempora videri lon^a, may prevent the time from appear 
tedious ; in med.um, publicly, aloud. 

6 Primam, herfirsty i. e. her who made the proposal. 

7 Dubia est (utrum) narret de te, she is in doubt whether she sJuntld 
afloryqfyou; an magis, (yrra\her. 

8 Filia illius, her daughter ^ i. e. SemlraanJa, q. v. 
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Donee idem passa est :^ an, quae poma alba ferebat,* 
Ut nunc nigra ferat contactu sanguinis arbor. 
Hsec placet ; banc, quoniam Tulgaris fabula non est^ 
Talibus orsa modis, lana sua fila sequente. 

Fab. II. — Pyramus and ThUbe, 

Pyramus et Tbisbe, juvenum pulcberrimus alter. 

Altera, quas Oriens babuit, prslata puellis, 

Contiguas tenuere' domos, ubi dicitur altam 

Coctilibus muris cinxisse Semiramis urbem. 

Notitlam priniosque gradus^ yicinia fecit ; 5 

Tempore crevit amor : tsdee quoque jure coissent,^ 

Sed vetuere patres : quod non potuere vetare, 

£x squo captis^ ardebant menUbus ambo. 

Conscius omnis abest ; nutu signisque loquuntur ; 

Quoque magis tegitur, tectus magis sstuat ignis. 10 

Flssus erat tenui rhni, quam duxerat olim/ 

Quum fieret, paries domui communis utrique. 

Id yitium nulli per secula longa notatum. 

Quid non sentit amor ! primi sensistis amantes^^ 

£t voci fecistis iter ; tutaeque per illud 15 

Murmure blanditiee minimo transire solebant.* 

Sspe, ut constiterant, bine Tbisbe, Pyramus illinc, 

Inque vicem fuerat captatus anbelitus^^ oris, 

1 Donee paaea est idem, unta the hertdf n^jBHred the tame tran^/bmuh 
Uon, L e. was changed into a fish. 

2 The order it. An, ui arbor quae ferebat alba poma, nunc ferat nigra 
(poma) contactu sanguinis. 

3 Tenu^re contiguas domos, inhabited contigtiout houtetj nrbem, Le. 
Babplon, <6S6e Babylon. 

4 Primos gradus {amorit)^ thefirtt advances qflove, 

5 Colssent Jure taeds, thep would have been united by the rite of marriage, 
A. R. A. 404. No Toung man or woman among the Romans was allowed 
to marry without the consent of parents or guardians. A. R. A. 402. 

6 Ex equo eaptis, equally capnvated. 

7 Quam olim duxerat, tmtcft it had formerly gciten, 

8 Id vitium— ^mantes priml sensistis, (his dtfect—you lovert were the 
first to dUcover. 

9 Blanditise solebant transire tute, your exprettiont of endearment uted 
to past in tc^ty, 

10 ADbeUtuaqae oris captatus fnenft In ^qodi, and tiM VreodOK ^ 1>* 
OkefsmotUh had been MuOed ^ eadi in ftum. 



^ 
rf 
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Invide, dicebant, paries, quid amantibus obstas ? 
Quantum erat, ut sineres toto nos corpore jungi ; 
Aut hoc si nimium, yel ad oscula danda pateres ! 
Nee sumus ingrati : tibi nos debere fatemur. 
Quod datus est verbis ad arnicas transitus aures. 
Talia diverse nequicquam sede^ locuti. 
Sub noctem dixere Vale ; partique* dedere 
Oscula quisque suae, non pervenientia contra. 
Postera nocturnes Aurora removerat ignes^ 
Solque pruinosas radiis siccaverat herbas : 
Ad solitum coiere locum. Tum murmure parvo 
Multa prius questi, statuunt, ut nocte silent! 
Fallere custodes foribusque excedere tentent f 
Quumque domo exierint, urbis quoque claustra re 
Neve sit errandum* lato spatiantibus arvo, [qua 
Conveniant ad busta^ Nmi, lateantque sub umbra 
Arboris. Arbor ibi, niveis uberrima pomis, 
Ardua morus erat, gelido contermina fonti. 
Pacta placent, et lux, tarde decedere visa, 
Prfficipitatur aquis, et aquis nox surgit^ ab isdem. 
Callida per tenebras, versato cardine, Thisbe 
Egreditur fallitque suos ; adopertaque vultum 
Pervenit ad tumulum, dict&que sub arbore sedit. 
Audacem faciebat amor. Venit ecce recent! 
Csde lesena bourn spumantes oblita rictus, 
Depositura^ sitim vicini fontis in undli. 
Quam procul ad lunse radios Babylonia Thisbe 

1 DiversA sede, on the oppotite sides of the waXL 

2 Suse parti, to his oum sidei non pervenientia oontri, which did 
reach the opposite side. 

3 Ut tentent fallere custodes excedereque foribus, to try to elude 
door-keepers and to get out of the house. The verbs rdinquanty conixhi 
and laieanty are also under the government of ut, and depend t 
statuunL Claustra, gates. 

4 Neve errandum sit (ipsis) spatiantibus, and that they may not i 
each other while wandering. 

5 Ad busta Nini, at the Umib cfNinus. A. R. A. 417* See Bustnm. 

6 The ancients assigned to the night as well as to the day a chariot ^ 
n presiding divinity, which rose from the sea in the cast, as the charic 

tJ/e aim was plunged into it In the west. 
7 l^epogitura sitim, for Uie purpose o/qtieiichittg Her tl«v«l. 
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Vidit, et obscurum trepido pede fugit in antrum ; 

Dumque fiigit, tergo velamina lapsa reliquit. 

Ut lea 8sya sitini multi compescuit unda, 

Dum redit in silvas, inventos forte sine ips4' 

Ore cruentato tenues laniavit amictus. 50 

Serius egressus vestigia vidit in alto 

Pulvere certa ferae, totoque expalluit ore 

Pyramns. Ut vero vestem quoque sanguine tinctam 

Reperit ; Una duos nox, inquit, perdet amantes : 

E quibus ilia fiiit longsL dignissima viti ; 55 

Nostra nocens anima est ; ego te, miseranda, peremi. 

In loca plena met us qui jussi* nocte venires, 

Nee prior hue veni. Nostrum divellite corpus^ 

Et scelerata fero consumite viscera morsu, 

O quicumque sub hac habitatis rupe, leones. 60 

Sed timid! est optare necem. Velamina Thisbes 

Tollit, et ad pacts secum fert arboris umbram ; 

Utque dedit not® lacrimas, dedit oscula, vesti, 

Accipe nimc, inquit, nostri quoque sanguinis haustus,' 

Quoque erat accinctiis, demittit in ilia ferrum. 65 

Nee mora, ferventi moriens e vulnere traxit. 

Ut jacuit resupinus humi ; cruor emicat alte, 

Non aliter, quam quum vitiato fistula plumbo 

Scinditur,^ et tenues stridente foramine longe 

Ejaculatur aquas, atque ictibus aera rumpit. 70 

Arborei fetus aspergine^ csdis in atram 

Vertuntur faciem ; madefsu^taque sanguine radix 

Puniceo tingit pendentia mora colore. 

Ecce metu nondum posito, ne fallat amantemj^* 

1 Bine ipsft, without Thisbe hers^. A. R. A. 351. 
.S Jufld {%U) venires, irutead €f the mare common expresiUm jussi te 
Tenire, urgai you to come. 

3 Haiutus nostri qudque sanjoruinis, the stream of my blood too,- demittit 
in iUa.fnnun, plunge» into his bowels the sword A. R. A. 307* 

4 FiBfcala scmditur plumljo vitiato, a pipe bursts from the lead being 

decajitd. 

5 AspeT>»inecaB<li8,/rom6<rt'n/7fP»^«*te(itintMlie blood. 

« >' tf fe;/ar atmutem, that she may fiot ditajppoiYU Her lover . "St ^«vsti.<» 
Off rtfcM, aad sol on meiu. 
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Ilia redit, javenemqae oculis animoque requirit, 75 

Quantaque vit^it narraie pericula gestit ;^ 

Utque locum et versam cognovit in arbore formam ;* 

Sic facit incertam pomi color ; hsret,'^ an hiec sit. 

Dum dubitat, tremebunda videt pnlsare cruentum 

Membra solum, retroque pedem tulit, oraque buxo 80 

Pallidiora gerens, exhorruit sequoris instar, 

Quod tremit, exigusL quum summum stringitur^ aura. 

Sed postquam remorata suos cognovit amores ;^ 

Percutit indignos claro plangore lacertos, 

Et, laniata comas amplexaque corpus amatum, S5 

Yulnera supplevit lacrimis,^ fletumque cruori 

Miscuit, et gelidis in vultibus oscula figens, 

Pyrame, clamavit, quis te mibl casus ad emit ! 

Pyrame, responde : tua te, carissime, Thisbe 

Nominat ; exaudi, vultusque attoUe jacentes.^ 90 

Ad nomen Thisbes oculos jam morte gravatos 

Pyramus erexit, vis&que recondidit ilia. 

Quse postquam vestemque suam cognovit, et ense 

Vidit ebur^ vacuum ; Tua te manus, inquit, amorque 

Perdidit, infelix : est et mihi fortis in unum^ 95 

Hoc manus ; est et amor, dabit hie in vulnera vires. 

Prosequar exstinctum, letique miserrima dicar 

Causa comesque tui ; quique a me morte revelli^^ 

Heu sol& poteras, poteris nee morte revellL 

1 Qesttt narrare, Umfft to tM him, 

2 Formam in arbore vtraun, the appearoMe (of the fruit) upon the tree 
altered. It was not the appearance of the tree itself, but of the truit, which 
had been changed ; and therefore the expression in arbore is employed, and 
not the genitive arborie. 

3 Hsret, an hsc sit, Ote dovUMs if this it the same tree. 

4 Quum summum strlngitur, toA«n itt ewrfaxe U grazed. 

5 Suos amores, her lover. L e. Pyramus. 

6 Supplevit vuhiera lacrimis, OteJiUed hU wnmd with her tewrg. 

7 Jacentes vultus, thy sinking countenance. 

8 Ebur, the ivory— the scabbard ornamented with ivory. Scabbw^ 
ornamented with ivory were anciently held m high esteem. 

9 Est et mihi manus fortis hi hoc unum, I too have a hand stout eneugk 
/or tins stngie act 

10 Tuque qui poteras revelli a roe morte solft, poteris rerelli ia me) nee 
morte, and you who could be torn from me by deaSh only, shatt be able to bt 

tom/ram me not even by death. 
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Hoc tainen amboram verbis estote rogati, 100 

multum miseri, meus illiusque, parentes,^ 

Ut, quos certus amor, quos hora novissima junxit, 

Componi tumulo non invideatis'' eodem. 

At tu, qu£ ramis arbor miserabile corpus 

Nunc tegis unius, mox es tectura duorum, 105 

Signa tene csdis, pullosque et luctibus aptos 

Semper habe fetus, gemini monumental cruoris. 

Dixit, et aptato pectus mucrone sub imum 

Incubuit ferro, quod adhuc a caede tepebat. 

Vota tamen tetigere Deos, tetigere parentes : 110 

Nam color in porno est, ubi permaturuit, ater ; 

Quodque rogis superest,* unft requiescit in uma. 

Fab. X. — The Minye'ides, 

Finis erat dictis ;® et adhuc Minye'ia proles 
Urget opus, spemitque Deum festumque profanat ; 
Tympana quum subito non apparentia^ raucis 
Obstrepuere sonis, et adunco tibia comu, 
Tinnulaque sera sonant. Redolent myrrhaeque crocique ; 
Resque fide major,^ ccepere virescefe telae, 6 

Inque hederfle faciem pendens frondescere vestis.® 
Pars abit in vites ; et quae modo fila fuerunt, 
Palmitei mutantur ; de stamine pampinus exit ; 
Purpura fulgorem pictis accommodat® uvis. 10 

Jamque dies exactus erat, tempusque subibat. 
Quod tu nee tenebras nee possis dicere lucem, 

1 O multdm miseri parentes, meus illiusque, estote rogate lioc, most 
miserable parenU, mine and his^ be ye entreated /or this. 

2 Ut non invideatis, not to envy, i. e. to permit. A. R. A. 410. 

3 Monumenta gemini cruoris, memorials of the blood of us two. 

4 Quodque superest rogis, whai remains after the funeral pile, i. e. the 
ashes. A. R. A. 417 and 418. 

5 Finis erat dictis, there was now an end to the words of Alcithoe-^ 
Aleifhoe diseontinued her narrative. 

6 l^ptna non apparentia, drums— unseen / tibia. See 3, 7> S3. 

7 Matior fide, beyond beli^. See 3, 7. 15! >. 

8 YestiMjue pendens {cagpii) frondescere in faciem hederse, and the cloth 
Tumgina in the loam began to put f&rth leave« vnXii IHe a-ppearancft o5 >>'«>)« 

9 Puipam'aecoamodai fWgorem, the purple Oiv U^«^ft^>^ l^''^ ^^ ^^^^"^ ' 
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Sed cum luce tamen dubise confmia noctls.^ 
Tecta repents quati, pinguesque ardere videntur 
Lampades,* et rutilis collucere ignibus eedes, 15 

Falsaque ssyamm simulacra ululare ferarum. 
Fumida jamdudum latitant per tecta sorores, ' 
Diverssque locis' ignes ac lumina vitant ; 
Dumque petunt latebras ; parvos membrana per artus 
Porrigitur, tenuique inducit brachia penn^.^ 20 

Nee, qui perdiderint veterem ratione figuram. 
Scire sinunt tenebrse. Non illas pluma levavit ; 
Sustinuere^ tamcn se perlucentibus alls. 
Conatsque loqui, minimam pro corpore^ vocem 
Emittunt, peraguntque leyi stridore querelas. 25 

Tectaque, non silvas, celebrant, lucemque peross 
Nocte volant^ seroque trahunt a yespere^ nomen. 

Fab. XI. — Ino and Mdicerta. 

TuM yer6 totis Bacchi memorabile Thebis 

Numen erat ; magnasque noyi matertera^ yires 

Narrat ubique Dei ; de totque sororibus' expers 

Una doloris erat, nisi quern fecere sorores.''* 

Adspicit hanc,natiB tbalamoque Athamantis^^ habentem 5 

Sublimes animos, et alumno numine, Juno, 

Nee tulit, et secum : Potuit de pellice natus^^ 

1 Conflnia dubis noctis cum luce, Vie confine* qf doubtful night and day^ 
i. e. the intermedicUe space between night ancl day^ the twilight 

2 Pingues Uunpades, wdl-trimmed lamps; aedes, the apartment. JEdcs^ 
in the singular number, strictly signifieB an apartmmty frequently a temple^ 
and in the plural, generally a house, 

3 iSte 1, 2, 9. 

4 .Inducitque brachia t«mi pennft, covers their arms with a thin film. 

5 Sustinuere Wt<fupported themselves, 

6 Pro corpore, in proportion to their body, 

7 A sero vesperej/Vom the late evenina^ i. e. Veapertilioncs. 

8 Matertera, his aunty i. e. /no, the sister ofSemele. 

9 De tot sororibus, qfso many sisters, viz. Agave, Autonoe, and Semele. 
See Cadmus. 

1 Nisi quem sorores fffic^, except tehat her sisters (and their misfortunes) 
c 'Used. Agave had lost her son Pentheus, and Autonoe had lost Aotaeon. 

11 NatiB thalamoque Athamantis, on account of her sons (Learchus and 
J^IelJcerta). and her marriage wiOi Athamas/ et numine alumno, and with 

a (fetft/ eu her nursling, L e. Bacchus, vhomdnbad brought up. 8ee Ino. 
i2 Natua de pellice, the ton of a mistrtss, I. e, Bacchus. Bee%,l A^« ^^> 
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Vertere Msonios pelagoque immergere nautas, 
Et laceranda suse nati^ dare viscera matri, 
Et triplices operire novis Minyeides alls : 10 

Nil potcrit Juno nisi inultos flere dolores ! 
Idque mihi satis est I hsec una potentia nostra est ! 
Ipse docet quid agam ; Fas est et ab hoste doceri : 
Quidque furor vdieat,^ PenthelL csede satisque 
Ac super ostendit. Cur non stimuletur, eatque 15 

Per cognata suis exempla furoribus' Ino ! 
Est via dedivis funesta nubila taxo ;^ 
Ducit ad infemas per muta silentia sedes : 
Styx nebulas exhalat iners ; umbrsque recentes 
Descendunt iliac, simulacraque functa^ sepulchris. 20 
Pallor Hiemsque tenent late loca senta f novique, 
Qua sit iter, Manes, Stygiam quod ducit ad urbem, 
Ignorant, ubi sit nigri fera regia Ditis. 
Mille capax aditus et apertas undique portas 
Urbs babet ; utque £retum de iotk flumina terra, 26 
Sic omnes animas locus accipit ille, nee ulli 
Exiguus^ populo est, turbamve accedere sentit. 
Errant exsangues sine corpore et ossibus umbrs ; 
Parsque forum celebi'ant,^ pars imi tecta tj^ranni ; 
Pars alias artes, antique imitamina vits, 30 

1 Nati, i. e. Penffimsj matri, L e. Agave. Bee 3, 7> 202, &c 
S Quid fiiror valeat, what madnets can do, the power of madness,- satis 
Bupdrque, suM ieiUly, and more than suffidentty. 

3 Eatque furoribus per cognata exonpla, and in her madness JbUaw the 
examples qf her kindred. 

4 Funestfi taxo, with the deadly yew. The berriefi of the yew tree were 
believed by the ancients to be poisonous; it is therefore placed as one of 
the trees in the infernal r^ons. 

5 Functa sepulchris, which have received (he rites <if burial. The ancients 
believed that the souls of those who were unburied were not admitted into 
the abodes of the dead until they had wandered a hundred years on the 
banks of the Styx. A. R. A. 408. 

6 Tenent late senta loca, prevails extensively over these dreary mansions. 

7 Nee est exiguus ulli populo, sentitve turfoam accedere, nor is it too 
smaUfov ofur mcmter qf people, nor does it fed the crotcd to increase. 

8 F!an celebrant forum, some Jireguent the forum. The forum was the 
place in Rome where the assemblies of the people were held, and where 
Jostiee was administered. A. R. A. 490. The word \& \v«t« «^v>^«^ V^ '^\ 
court of law in the in/ernal regions, of which. M.\xiOft, B\vBu&asQ»xv'OKvi\^ vd^^ 
JEmb^ men tbeJudgM. The ^osts are tepwBeatftA «* «*»^*?^V^L 
bteUimtiaaB, tmd mooring theiame punvdta, N»^3al iWteaiX\«f3^«»A^^*^ 
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Exercent ; aliam pai*tem sua poena coercet. 

Sustinet ire illuc, coelesti sede relicta, 

Tantum odiis irsque dabat,^ Satumia Juno. 

Quo simul intravit, sacroque a corpore pressum 

Ingemuit limen ; tria Cerberus extulit ora, 35 

Et tres latratus simul edidit. Ilia sorores 

Nocte vocat genitas,^ grave et implacabile numen. 

Carceris^ ante fores clausas adamante sedebant, 

Deque suis atros pectebant crlnibus angues. 

Quam simul agnorunt inter caliginis umbras, 40 

Surrexere Deae. Sedes scelerata vocatur. 

Viscera prsebebat Tityos lanianda, novemque 

Jugeribus distentus erat : tibi, Tantale, nullse 

Deprenduntur aqus, quaeque imminet, eflFiigit arbos. 

Aut petis aut urges ruiturum, Sisypbe, saxum. 45 

Volvitur Ixion, et se sequiturque fugitque. 

Molirique suis letum patruelibus ausse, 

Assiduae repetunt, quas perdant, Belides undas. 

Quos omnes acie postquam Satumia torva 

Vidit, et ante omnes Ixiona ; rursus ab illo 50 

Sisyphon adspiciens, Cur hie e fratribus,* inquit, 

Perpetuas patitur poenas ; Athamanta superbum 

Regia dives habet, qui me cum conjuge semper 

Sprevit ! et exponit causas odiique viseque, 

Quidque velit. Quod vellet, erat, ne regia Cadmi 55 

Staret,* et in facinus, traherent Athamanta sorores.'' 

familiar while alive. Some of them therefore are lawyers, some courtiers, 
some artificers, and some are shut up in prison for their crimes. 

1 Tantum dabat odiis ireque, go mw^ did the give loay to her hatred and 
passion. 

2 Sorores genitas nocte, the sisters horn (if nightt L^ the Furies. See 
Erinnys. 

3 Carceris, i. e. Tartarus, the place of punishment for the wicked. Ada- 
mas signifies any thing so hard that it cannot be pierced or destroyed. 
Hence the poets represent the pillars, chains, &c. in the infernal regions, 
and any instrument of unusual hardness or durability, as being made of 
cuiamant. It is probably best translated iron. 

4 Fratribus, i. e. Sisyphus a'd Athamas. 

5 Ne regia Cadmi staret, that the palace of Cadmiut mSf^ net ttand, 
fniphtfaU. 

6 (irg) sorores traherent Athamanta in fa(^nu«,tKat the lUien^thfi Furies) 
fff^Af involve Jthamat in some drecAfvA crime. 
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Imperium, promissa, preces confandit in ununiy 
Sollicitatque Deas. Sic hsec Junone locutd, 
Tisiphone canos, at erat turbata,^ capillos 
Movit, et obstantes rejecit ab ore colubras, 60 

Atque ita, Non longis opus est ambagibus, infit ; 
Facta puta,' queecumque jubes ; inamabile regnum 
Desere, teque refer coeli melioris ad auras. 

Lsta redit Juno ; quam coelum intrare parantem 
Roratis lustravit aquis Thumantias Iris. 65 

Nee mora, Tisiphone made&ctam sanguine sumit 
Importuna &cem ; fluidoque cruore rubentem' 
Induitur pallam, tortoque incingitur angue, 
Egrediturque domo. Luctus comitatur euntem, 
Et Pavor et Terror, trepidoque Insania vultu. 70 

Limine^ constiterat : postes tremuisse feruntur 
.^Bolii, pallorque fores infecit acemas,^ 
Solque locum fagit. Monstris exterrita conjux, 
Territus est Athamas, tectoque exire parabant. 
Obstitit infelix aditumque obsedit Erinnys : 75 

Nexaque vipereis distendens brachia nodis, 
Cffisariem excussit ; mots sonuere colubre. 
Parsque jacens humeris, pars^ circum tempora lapss 
Sibila d^t, saniemque vomunt linguasque coruscant. 
Inde duos mediis abrumpit crinibus angues, 80 

Pestifer^que manu raptos immisit.^ At illi 
Inoosque sinus Athamanteosque pererrant, 

1 Ut erat turbata, (u she was in disorder , in disorder as sJte teas. 

2 Puta &cta, quaecumque jubes, consider as done whatsoever you order. 

3 Rabentan fiuido cruore, red wUhJkUd gore, with gore running down-' 
induitnr. 8eeh7t^' 

4 Limine, on the (hreshoiil— of the palace of Athamas. 

6 Acemas fores, the maple doors. The mapUt according to Pliny, held 
the next pl^oe to the citron in the estimation of the ancients. It was 
aeoordinsiy much used in the most costly furniture of the rich. From its 
extreme nardness and the closeness of its grain it was also in frequent use 
for tablets. Ovid represents Numa'B throne as made of maple. 

6 The construction in this line is peculiar. Pars in the first clause is 
used in the singular ; asd in the latter part, without wj a.^'^uKSDX'&w^mp 
sity, U is made pluraL See 147* ^ 

7 lauaMii (eoi) nifiot, and a/eer lefcrftMi tfcem ttirew ilMm al Ownv, v^ 
Mt AtiuuBM tmd Ino, 

\3L 
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Inspirantque^ graves animas ; nee vulnera membris 
UUa ferunt ; mens est, qus dlros sentiat ictus. 
Attulerat seeum liquid! quoque monstra^ veneni, 8 
Oris Cerberei spumas, et virus Echidns, 
Erroresque vagos,'' cscsque obUvia mentis, 
£t scelus et lacrimas, rabiemque et csdis amorem. 
Omnia trita^ simul ; qus sanguine mixta recenti 
Coxerat sre cavo, viridi versata cicuta. 9 

Dumque pavent Uli ; vertit furiale venenum 
Pectus in amborum, prscordiaque intima movit. 
Tum, face jactat^ per eundem sspius orbem,^ 
Consequitur motos velociter ignibus ignes. 
Sic victrix jussique potens^ ad inania magni 9 

Begna redit Ditis, sumptumque recingitur anguem. 

Protinus JSolides media furibundus in aula 
Clamat, lo comites, his retia tendite silvis : 
Hie modo cum geminii visa est mihi prole leeena. 
Utque ferae, sequitur vestigia^ conjugis amens ; 1( 
Deque sinu matris ridentem et parva Learchum 
Brachia tendentem rapit, et bis terque per auras 
More rotat fundie, rigidoque in&ntia saxo 
Discutit ossa ferox. Tum denique concita mater, 
Seu dolor hoc fecit, seu sparsi causa veneni,^ 

1 Inspirant graves animas, injkue into them their pesti/erous breath 

2 (Tuiphone) attulerat secum monstra qudque liquidi veneni, Tisi 
had lihewite brought along trith her a momtroui composition qf liquid ; 
The different ingredients follow. 

3 Yagos errores, obliviaque csecs mentis, the wanderingt of de 
and theforgt^ffidnees of an \nsane mind. 

4 Omnia trita simui, all pounded together ; versata viridi cicutA, 
db4nU ufith a stalk qf green hemlock. Ttie juice of hemlock was 
poison to criminals at Athens. The poison consisted of an extr< 
which stopped the circulation of the blood. Some critics, however, 
that this poison was not the Juice of hemlock, but consisted of a 
of which hemlock formed an ingredient. 

5 Face Jactatfi ssepius per eundem orbem, consequitur ignes 
motos ignibus, by moving the torch often in the same circle^ she, 
the fires whUh ufere swiftly exciledt with other fires, L e. she ma 
tinuous ring of tire. 

6 Potens jussi, having executed her commission; recingitm 
ta^f aside. 

7 Vestigia conJugiB ut fBrae, thefooisleps o/his wife as ctf a vr 
ff Causa veneni flparsi, the power (/the p<Kson d\jDMed over ) 
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Exululat, passisque fugit male sana capillis : 
Teque ferens parvum nudis, Melicerta, lacertis, 
Ev5e, Bacche, sonat. Bacchi sub nomine^ Juno 
Risit, et, Hos usus prsstet tibi, dixit, alumnus. 

Imminet equoribus scopulus :* pars ima cavatur 11 
Fluctibus, et tectas defend it ab imbribus nndas : 
Summa riget, frontemque in apertum porrigit sequor. 
Occupat hunc, vires insania fecerat, Ino, 
Seque super pontum, nullo tardata timoro, 
Mittit onusque suum.' Percussa recanduit unda. 115 
At Venus, immeritee neptis* miserata labores. 
Sic patmo blandita suo est : O numen aquarum, 
Proxima cui coelo* cessit, Neptune, potestas, 
Magna quidem posco ; sed tu miserere meorum, 
Jactari quos cemis in Ionic immense, 120 

Et Dis adde tuis. Aliqua et mihi gratia^ ponto est ; 
Si tamen in dio quondam concreta profundo 
Spuma fui, Graiumque manet mihi nomen ab ULlk. 
Annuit^ oranti Neptnnus, et abstulit ilUs, 
Quod mortale fuil^ majestatemque verendam 125 

Imposuit, nomenque simul faciemque novavit, 
Leucotheeque Deum cum matre Palsemona dixit. 

Sidonifle comites, quantum valuere,® secutoe 
Signa pedum, primo videre novissima saxo ; 
Nee dubium de morte rats, Cadmeida palmis ISO 

Deplanxere dommn, scisss cum veste capillos ; 
Utque parum justae nimiumque in pellice ssys 

1 Sub nomine Bacchi, af the name of Beicchus, See 3, 2, 115. Prsestet 
tibi Iios usus, make you this recompense. 

2 Scopulus, a rook— one of the Sdronides on the coast of Megaris ; rigct, 
risetereet. 

3 Suum onus, her burden^ i. e. Melicerta. 

4 Inuneritse neptis, of her innocent grand-daughter t i. e. Inoj suo 
patruo, her uncle^ i. e. Nej^une. 

5 CeiU> is here used for potestati coeliy to the empire of heaven. See 1,14,2. 

6 Aliqua gratia (in) ponto est et mihi, 1 also have some interest in the 
tea/ Chwum nomen, my Grecian name, i.e. Aphrodite, q. v. 

7 AnnuH («*) oranti, grants to her entreating, agrees to >ter Ttquei*.. 

a Quaatma vuluire, as/ar at they could ; pnmo «axo« <m Qvt cu^ <q vm> 



^» 
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Invidiam fecere^ De». Convicia Juno 

Non tulit, et, Faciam tos ipsas maxima, dixit, 

SflBvitise monumenta mes. Res dicta secuta est. 1 

Nam quae prscipue fiierat pia, Persequar, inquit, 

In freta reginam ; saltumque datura, moveri 

Hand usquam potuit, scopuloque affixa cohiesit. 

Altera, dam solito tentat plangore ferire 

Pectora, tentatos sentit rigmsse lacertos.* 1 

Ilia, manus nt fort^ tetenderat in maris undas, 

Saxea facta manus in easdem porrigit undas ; 

Hujus, ut arreptum laniabat vertioe crinem, 

Duratos subito digitos in crine videres. 

Quo qusque in gestu deprensa est, hssit' in illo. 1 

Pars volucres &ct8e ; que nunc qu6que gurgite in £ll< 

^quora destringunt summis Ismenides^ alls. 

Fab. XII. — CadmtLa and Harmonia. 

Nescit Agenorides, satam' parvumque nepotem 
JSquoris esse Deos. Luctu serieque malorum 
Victus et ostentis,^ que plurima viderat, exit 
Conditor urbe suet, tanquam fortuna locorum, 
Non sua se premeret ; longisque erratibus actus 
Contigit niyricos profiig^ cum conjuge fines. 
Jamque malis annisque graves, dum prima retracf 
Fata domus releguntque suos sermone labores ; 
Num sacer ille mei trajectus cuspide serpens 
Cadmus ait, fuerit** tum, quum Sidone pi*ofectus 

1 Fec^ invidiam Dee, excited odium against the goddess; ( 
Vu attendant who, 

2 Tentatos laccrtos, (ke arms urith tekich she had made the ati 

3 Quaeque hflesit in illo gestu, in quo deprehensa est, every o 
in UuU posture in uihich she was caught 

4 Qus Ismenides, uAich, under the name oflsmemdes. 

5 Natam, L e. /no— nepotem, i. e. Melicerta. 

6 Ostentis, quae viderat plurima, bp the prodigies which 
great numbers. 

7 Retractant prima fota, reflect upon the first mittfartunes. 

8 Num me serpeDB fuerit sacer, can thcU serpeM have bee 
The terpent kiUeSi by Cadmus was sacred lo Man VMortv 

thegod ot war is Jiere represented as punldiVng CaAsxiva 



? 
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Vipereos sparsi per humum, nova semina, denies 1 
Quern si cura Deum tarn certa vindicat ira, 
Ipse precar serpens in longam porrigar alvum. 
Dixit ; et, ut serpens, in longam tenditur alvnm ; 
Durateeque cuti squamas increscere sentit 1 

Nigraque caemleis variari corpora guttis ; 
In pectusque cadit pronus ; commissaque in nnum 
Paulatim tereti sinuantur acumine crura.^ 
Brachia jam restant : quse restant, brachia tendit ; 
Et lacrimis per adhue humana fluentibus ora, 2 

Accede, O conjux, accede, miserrima, dixit, 
Dumque aliqnid superest de me, me tange, manumque 
Accipe, dum manus est, dum non totum occupat anguis 
Hie quidem vnlt plnra loqni ; sed lingua repente 
In partes est fissa duas ; nee verba volenti 2 

Sufficiunt,* quotiesque aliquos parat edere questus, 
Sibilat : banc illi vocem Natura relinquit. 
Nuda manu feriens exclamat pectora conjux : 
Cadme, mane, teque his, infelix, exue monstris.^ 
Cadme, quid hoc ! ubi pes ! ubi sunt humerique manus 
que! 3 

Et color et facies et, dum loquor, onmia ! cur non 
Me quoque, coelestes, in eandem vertitis anguem \* 
Dixerat : ille suse lambebat conjugis ora, 
Inque sinus caros, veluti cognosceret, ibat ; 
Et dabat amplexus assuetaque colla petebat. S 

Quisquis adest, aderant comites, terretur ; at ilia 
Lubrica permulcet cristati colla draconis ; 



to death. The doubt of which Cadmus wishes to persuade himself, bi 
which he does not feel, is well expressed by the subjunctive fuerU—t] 
Indicative would have implied complete ignorance. 

1 Crunaue oommissa in unum paulatim sinuantur tereti acumine, at 
his UgSt banp Joined in one, are gradually curved with a round point, i. 
avnme the fonn of a curve and terminate in a point. 

2 Nee verb* suflSciunt {iUi) volenti {loqui) , nor has he words at command 
Vum^ he wishes to speak, 

3 Exue te his monstrls, A«e yM<^M(^yVotn Oitt inons(rou« sKopt. 

4 In eandffii aagaem, into a terpenX oT the tome sort, ot \\]k«wV»e w 
ur/ent. 
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Et subit6 duo sunt, junctoque volumine' serpunt, 
Donee in appositi nemoris subiere latebras. 
Nunc quoque nee fugiunt hominem, nee vulnere 
Isdunt ; 40 

Quidque piius fuerint, placidl meminere dracones. 

Fab. XIIL— ^^fo*. 

Sed tamen ambobus verss solatia forme 
Magna nepos' fuerat, quern debellata eolebat 
India, quern positis celebrabat Achaia templis. 
Solus Abantiades ab origine' cretus e^dem 
Acrisius superest, qui moenibus arceat urbis 5 

Argolics, contraque Deum^ ferat arma, genusque 
Non putet esse Jovis : neque enim Jovis esse putabat 
Persea, quern pluvio Danae coneepeiat auro. 
Mox tamen Acrisium, tanta est prssentia veri. 
Tarn violasse Deum,^ quam non agnosse nepotcm, 10 
Poenitet : impositus jam coelo est alter f at alter, 
Viperei referens spolium memorabile monstri,' 
Aera carpebat tenerum stridentibus alis. 
Quumque super Libycas victor penderet arenas, 
Gorgonei capitis gutie cecidere crucntse ; 15 

Quas humus exceptas varies animavit in angues ; 
Unde frequens ilia est infestaque^ terra colubris. 

Inde per immensum ventis discordibus actus 
Nunc hue, nunc illue, exemplo nubis aquosse 
Fertur, et ex alto seductas sthere longe 20 

1 Juncto volumine, with a Joint rolling, i. e. moving side hy ride. 

2 The order i*, Sed tamen nepos (i.e. Bacchtts) quein debellata India 
eolebat, <;^uem Acba'ia, dtc. fuerat ambobus magna solatia venae forms. 

3 Ab e^tdem origine, from the tame Hock, Agenor the father of Cad- 
mus, and Belus the progenitor of Acrisius, were torotherit. 

4 Deum, i. e. JBocrAu^— esse (^lium) Jovis, wu 0i4 ton of Jupiter, 

5 Tam violasse Deum, quam, boA qf having abuted (he god and* 

6 Alter, the one, 1. e. Bacchus— alter, the other, L e. Perteut. 

7 Referens memoral»le spolium viperei monstri, bearing <^the mfimoT' 
able spoils qf the viperous monster, i. e. the head of the Goigoa Hadiua, 
*rhose hair had been changed into serpents. ' - 

fi Est frequoDB MestBoae colubris. tAxmnS* vfiXK and if in^sUti iy 
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Despectat terras, totumque snpervolat orbem. 

Ter gelidas Arctos, ter Cancri brachia vidit ; 

Sspe sub oocasus, ssepe est ablatus in ortus ; 

Jamque cadente die veritus se credere nocti, 

Constitit Hesperio, regnis Atlantis, in orbe ; 25 

Exiguamque petit requiem, dum Lucifer ignes 

Evocet Aurone, currus Aurora diumos.^ 

Hie, hominum cunctos'^ ingenti corpore prsstans, 

lapetionides Atlas fait. Ultima tellus' 

Rege sub hoc et pontus erat, qui Solis anhelis 80 

^£quora subdit^ equis, et fessos excipit axes. 

Mille greges illi totidemque armenta per herbas 

Errabant, et humum vicinia nulla premebant.^ 

Arboreae frondes auro radiante virentes^ 

Ex auro ramos, ex auro poma tegebant. 35 

Hospes, ait Perseus illi, seu gloria tangit 

Te generis magni, generis mibi Jupiter auctor ; 

Sive es mirator rerum, mirabere nostras. 

Hospitium, requiemque peto. Memor ille Tetusts 

Sortis erat : Themis hanc dederat Pamassia sortem : 40 

Tempus, Atla, veniet, tua quo spoliabitur auro 

Arbor ; et hunc prsds titulum Jove natus habebit.^ 

Id metuens, solidis pomaria clauserat Atlas 

Moenibus et vasto dederat servanda draconi, 

Arcebatque suis extemos finibus omnes. 45 

Huic quoque, Yade procul, ne longe gloria rerum^ 

1 Diurnos cumu, ffte diurnal chariot qfthe ntn. See 2, 1, 112. 

2 Cunctoi hominum^ for cunctos kaminegf is a Greek construction, which 
was imitated by the Latin poets and by thp later prose writers. 

3 Ultima teflns, the most remote part qfthe vwrld, L e. Mauritania, and 
the north-western coast of Africa. 

4 Qui subdit sequora anhelis equis Soils, which hold* it* vfoien under the 
pantinff horses (^ftkt sun, i. e. uihush receives in its waters the pantinff horses 
qfthe sun. See 2! 1, 68. 

5 HfviSbL Tidnia premebant humum, no neighbourinff states limited his 
toiito r i e f b ecause the kingdom of Atlas was plaoea at the western extre- 
mity of the world. 

6 Virentes radiante auro, shinirM with radiant gold. See Hesperides. 

7 Natus Jove habebit hunc titulum gloric, a son of Jupiter shall obtain 
the glorp nfthispriae. This prophecy rfifetie&to B.«Kwa»,Xsii '*ws®.'Co»fc 

gKMm apples wen afterwards caniod a^ay. See 1» %i%- 
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Quas inentiris,* ait, longe tibi Jupiter absit. 
Vimque minis addit, foribusque expellere tentat 
Cunctantem et placidis miscentem* fortia dictis. 
Viribus inferior, quis enim par esset Atlanti 50 

Viribus ? At quoniam parvi' tibi gratia nostra est, 
Accipe munus, ait ; laevaque a parte Meduste 
Ipse retroversus* squallentia prodidit ora. 
Quantus erat, mons fectus Atlas : jam barba comaeqiie 
In silvas abeunt ; juga sunt humerique manusque ; 55 
Quod caput ante fuit, summo est in monte cacumen ; 
Ossa lapis fiunt : tum partes auctus in omnes 
Crevit in immensum, sic Di statuistis, et omne 
Cum tot sideribus coelum requievit in illo. 

Fab. XIV. — Perseus and Andromeda, 

Clauserat Hippotades aetemo carcere*^ ventos, 
Admonitorque operum^ coelo clarissimus alto 
Lucifer ortus erat : penms ligat ille resumptis 
Parte ab utraque pedes, teloque accingitur unco, 
Et liquidum motis talaribus aera findit. 5 

Gentibus innumeris circumque infraque relictis, 
-^thiopum populos, Cephei'a conspicit arva. 
lUic immeritam materns pendere lingua?^ 
Andromedan poenas immitis jusserat Animon. 
Quam simul ad duras religatam brachia cautes 10 

Vidit Abantiades ; nisi quod levis aura capillos 



1 Gloria reram, quae moitiris, the glory qf the expkriti qf which you 
falstifj boast. 

2 Mibcentem fortia {verba) placidis dictis, mingling threats with his mild 
expressions. 

3 Quoniam nostra gratia est parvi tibi, since my favour is ligfMy esteem- 
ed by you. 

4 Retroversus, turning his face baekwards—thai he might not also be 
changed into stone. 

5 iBtemo carcere, their eternal prison. The winds are represented as 
being confined in caves in the iEolian islands, under the command of 
iEolus. See Ventus. 

6 Admonitor operum, puts men in mind qf their work. 

7 Mntomw linguse, /or her mother's tongm, fccr moCAer** fwuting. See 

CUi>:iiOpe. 
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Moverat, et trepido manabant luinina fletn,^ 
Marmoreum'' ratus esset opus ; trahit inscius' ignes, 
Et stupet ; eximis correptus imagine fonnse, 
Psne suas quatere est oblitus in aere pennas. 15 

Ut stetit,^ O, dixit, non istis digna catenis, 
Sed quibuskinter se cupidi junguntur amantes, 
Pande requirenti nomen terrsque tuumque, 
Et cur vincla geras. Primo silet ilia, nee audet 
Appellare yirum virgo ; manibusque modestos 20 

Celasset vultus, si non religata fuisset. 
Lumina, quod potuit, laerimis implevit obortis. 
Sspius instanti/ sua ne delicta fateri 
Nolle videretur, nomen terweque suumque, 
Quantaque mateme fuerit fiducia^ forms, 25 

Indicat ; et, nondum memoratis omnibus, unda 
Insonuit, veniensque immenso bellua ponto 
Eminet, et latum sub pectore possidet^ squor. 
Conclamat viigo : genitor lugubris et amens 
Mater adest, ambo miseri, sed justius ilia ; 30 

Kec secum auxilium, sed dignos tempore fletus 
Plangoremque ferunt, vinctoque in corpore adhserent.^ 
Quum sic hospes ait : Lacrimarum longa manere 
Tempora vos poterunt ; ad opem brevis bora ferendam est. 
Hanc ego si peterem^ Perseus Jove natus et iHky So 
Quam clausam implevit fecundo Jupiter auro, 
Grotgonis anguicoms Perseus superator, et alls 
^therias ausus jactatis ire per auras ; 
Pweferrer cunctis certe gener : addere tantis 

1 Lnmina manabaDt trepido fletu , Jur epet were flowing with tricMing tears, 

2 Mannoreum opus, a ttatue (tfmarUe, 

3 Iiucius trahit waes, iSwugh ignorant toAo the was ^ he caught the flames 
hejiainktvewithktr. 

4 Ut itetit, teAm he oH^ted-^ifs) quibus, those (chains) l>v which. 

5 Indicat (ei) sepius instanti, she tdls Mm as he repeatedly urged her. 

6 Qoantaque flducia matemae fotmn fuerit, and the great confidence Iter 
mo&er placed in her beauty. 

7 Posaidet sub pectore, covers with his breast, 

H Adbserent la rtacto corpore, remoAn near Oie dvained Wl^— ^^• 
Andromeda. 

^t'eter0mbanc,tfk<mfdseekherinmarriage~-<t\\\V^iariidi'^^ 
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Dotibas et meritum,^ faveant modo numina, tento. 40 
Ut inea sit, servata inea virtute, paciscor. 
Accipiunt legem,* quis eniin dubitaret \ et orant 
Promlttuntque super regnum dotale parentes. 
Ecce velut navis pwefixo concita rostro 
Sulcat aquas, juyenum sudantibus acta lacertis ; 45 

Sic fera, dimotis impulsu pectoris undis, 
Tantum aberat scopulis, quantum Balearica torto 
Funda potest plumbo medii transmittere coeli ;^ 
Quum subito juvenis, pedibus tellure repulsa,* 
Arduus in nubes abiit. Ut in sequore summo 50 

Umbra viri visa est ; visam fera scvit in umbram. 
Utque Jovis prapes,* vacuo quum vidit in arvo 
Prffibentem Phcebo liventia terga draconem, 
Occupat aversum ;S neu scva retorqueat ora, 
Squamigeris avidos figit cervicibus ungues : 55 

Sic celeri missus preceps per inane volatu'^ 
Terga ferse pressit, dextroque frementis in anno 
Inachides ferrum curvo tenus abdidit hamo. 
Vulnere lajsa gravi modo se sublimis in auras 
Attollit, modo subdit^ aquis,mod6 more ferocis 60 

Versat apri, quern turba canum circumsona terret. 
Ille avidos morsus velocibus effugit alis ; 
Quaque patent,® nunc terga cavis super obsita conchis. 
Nunc laterum costas, nunc qu^ tenuissima cauda 
Dcsinit in piscem, falcato verberat ense. 65 

1 Addere et meritum tantis dotibus, to odd msrii also to so great 
qualifications. 

2 Accipiunt legem, agree to the conditions; dotale regnum, their king' 
dom as a dowry. 

3 Tantum aberat scopulis, quantum medii coeli Balearica fanda potest 
transmittere plumbo torto, was as far distant from the rocks a* a Uaden 
build can pass when discharged from a Balearic sling; lit. cu much ^ffkf. ntid 
air as a Balearic sling can shoot through unth a bullet when dischargeofrow U* 

4 Tellure repulsa pedibuR, spurning the ground with his feet, 

5 Praepes Jovis, the swift bird of Jupiter, i. e. the eagle, 

6 Occupat (eum\ aversum, seizes him behind. 

7 Missus prseccps celeri volatu, darting doum with rapidflight 
8 Subdit (ge> aquis, plunges himself wider the tootcr. 

^ Quique patent, and wfterever they are exposed^ \\i. \Ma>»«Sit, ^v(Sfe%, vA 
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Bellua puniceo mixtos cum sanguine fluctus 

Ore vomit : maduere graves aspergine penns ; 

Nee bibulis^ ultra Perseus talaribus ausus 

Credere, conspexit scopulum, qui vertice sunmio 

Stantibus exit aquis, operitur ab sequore moto. 70 

Nixus eo, rupisque tenens juga prima' sinistra, 

Ter quater exegit repetita per iUa ferrum. 

Litora cum plausu clamor^ superasque Deorum 

Implevere domos. Gaudent generumque salutant, 

Auxiliumque domus servatoremque fatentur *I5 

Cassiope Cepheusque pater. Resoluta catenis 

Incedit virgo, pretiumque et causa laboris. 

Ipse manus baust^ victrices abluit undii ; 

Anguiferumque caput durk ne Isdat aren&, 

Mollit humum foliis, natasque sub squore virgas 80 

Stemit, et imponit Phorcynidos ora Meduss. 

Virga recens bibulaque etianmum^ viva medulla, 

Vim rapuit monstri, tactuque induruit hujus^ 

Percepitque novum ramis et fronde rigorem. 

At pelagi Nympbs fectum^ mirabile tentant 85 

Pluribus in virgis, et idem contingere gaudent ; 

Seminaque ex Olis iterant jactata^ per undas. 

Nunc quoque curaliis^ eadem natura remansit, 

Ehiritiem tacto capiant ut ab aere ; quodque 

Vimen in sequore erat, fiat super sequora saxum. 90 

Fab. XV. — Medusa. 
Die tribus* ille focos totidem de cespite ponit, 

1 Bibulis talaribus, to his dripping wingsy to hi* wings now soaked. 

5 Prima Juga, the outmost ridge ; repetita, struck repeatedly. 

3 Clamor cum plauBu,./br clamor et plausus. fito 1, 10, 75. 

4 Etiamnum nva bibul& medulU, sWl retaining life in Us spongy pilh. 

6 Tratant mirabile factum, put the wonderful fact to the test with more 
t»vUf»t i* e. by applying them to the head of Medusa. 

o It«rant jactata,./w* iterum iterumque jactant, repeatedly throw. 

7 Curalium, See Index. 

8 Tribus Dls Ille ponit totidem focos de cespite, to thrtt go<te Ke <P«tT« 
ms) erects as manp altars qf turf. A. R. A. 263. MQd\a, tn tKe mxddU 
T ^eeo tPB vnu regarded as the place of honour. P«rae\i& «t«c\.«Qi «\\»x% Xa 
wbiermand Mercury, because he was under their sj^ec^ njtox^yiXXov^^ ^sA 
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Lsevum Mercurio, dextrum tibi, bellica virgo ; 
Ara JoyIs media est. Maetatur vacca Minervse, 
Alipedi* vitulus ; taurus tibi, summe Deorum. 
Protinus Andromedan et tanti premia facti 5 

Indotata rapit :^ tedas Hymenseus Amorque 
Prscutiunt f largis satiantur odoribus ignes ; 
Sertaque dependent tectis ; citharseque lyweque 
Tibiaque et cantus, animi felicia leeti 
Argumenta, sonant ; reseratis aurea yalvis 10 

Atria tota patent, pulchroque instructa paratu 
Cephenum proceres ineunt conviyia Regis. 
Postquam epulis functi^ generosi munere Bacchi 
Diffudere animos : cnltusque habitusque locorum^ 
Quserit Abantiades ; quserenti protinus unus 1 5 

Narrat Lyncides moresque habitusque yirorum. 
Quae slmul edocuit, Nunc, O fortissimo, dixit. 
Fare, precor, Perseu, quanta virtute quibusque 
Artibus abstuleris^ crinita draconibus ora. 
Narrat Agenorides, gelido sub Atlante jacentem 20 

Esse locum, solids tutum munimine molis ; 
Cujus in introitu geminas habit^sse sorores 
Phorcydas, unius partitas^ luminis usum ; 
Id se solerti furtlm, dum traditur,^ astu 
Supposit^ cepisse manu ; perque abdita longe 25 

was assisted by them in his expedition against Medusa. Minerva is placed 
on the right of Jupiter, because she was hil particular favourite, and had 
obtained from him this high honour. 

1 Alipedi, to the urinff^ooted god, L e. Mercury. Seel, IS, 47* 

2 Rapit, carriei <22F--et indotata, even without the dowry, i.e. the king^ 
dom which her parents had promised him. See 4, 14, 43. 

3 Prsecutiunt taedas, thake b^firre, carry the tordus btfore Oiem. A. R. A . 
404, 

4 Functi epulis, having finiehed Vtefeoit, A. R. A. 38a DlAtd^re ani- 
mos, cheered their minds. A. R. A. 387. 

6 Gultus habitusque locorum, the mode qf living, and the condition qfthe 
people qfthe country. 

6 Abstuleris ora crinita draconibus, you cut offthehead of Medusa, haired 
with snakes, i. e^uihich had snakes instead qfhair. 

7 Partitas usum unius luminis, who shared bOween them the uuqfone 
eye, 

8 Dum traditar, while it (the eye) is passed from (he one to the other ; manu 
Buppoait^, bjf dipping in hit hand between tliem, or by dexlereusly vM»^ 
At* Aana ufkkr U and therdfy abttractU^ iU 
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Deviaque et silvis horrentia saxa fragosis 

Gorgoneas tetigisse domos ; passimque per agros 

Perque vias vidlsse hominum simulacra ferarumque. 

In sUicem ex Ipsis^ yiak conversa Medusa : 

Se tamen horrends clypei, quod Iseva gerebat, 80 

Mre repehsusso^ formam adi^exisse Medusse, 

Dumque gravis somnus colubrasque ipsamque tenebat, 

Eripuisse caput collo ; pennisque fugacem' 

Pegason et fratrem, matris de sanguine natos^ 

Addidit, et longi non falsa pericula cursus^ 35 

Quse freta, quas terras sub se vidisset ab alto, 

£t qus jactatis tetigisset sidera pennis. 

Ante exspectatum^ tacuit tamen. Excipit unus 

E numero procerum, qusrens, cur sola sororum 

Gresserit altemis immixtos crinibus angues. 40 

Hospes ait : Quoniam scitaris digna relatu, 
Accipe quesiti causam. Clarissima form^, 
Multorumque fiiit spes mvidiosa procorum £Vv «yH-i 
nia ; nee in tot& conspectior^ ulla capillis . j;t. 
Pars fuit. Inveni, qui se vidisse referret^ a-n 45 

Hanc pelagi rector templo vitiasse Minervse 
Dicitur. Aversa est et castos segide vultus 
Nata Jovis texit ; neve hoc impune fuisset/ 
Gorgoneum turpes crinem mutavit in hydros. 
Nunc quoque, ut attonitos formidine terreat hostes, 50 
Pectore in adverso,^ quos fecit, sustinet angues. 

1 Ex ipds (L e. ftomfnt&ta /eritque) Medusa visA, /hm their natural 
farmt by the t^^U qfMeduM. 

2 ^re drpm r^>ercu880, by the r^ection cf the brau qfhis shield— €if his 
brazen Aida. The ahields of the ancients were so finely polished that they 
were frequently used as mirrors. A. R. A. 906. 

3 P^iasoD fogaoem pennis, mthjleet wings, the winged P^asus; fratrem, 
Le. Chrff$aor» 

4 Ante exq)ectatam, sooner than was expected. 

5 In tot& ocMupectior, in her whole person more beautiful. 

6 Inveni (hofmnem), qui referret se vidisse, / have met with a man who 
told me that he had seen U—the hair. 

7 Neve hoc foiaset hnpune, and that this crime might not poM uksu'amAvkA. 
See 1, 5, 1. 

S taadrenopeetom, m her breatt in /ront, V. ^ aa\i«\ii«»*'V«>^^'*» 
acoanOvg to Homer, on her shield. A. tU ^. »2. 
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BOOK V. 

Fab. I. — Phineus and his Companions, 

DuMi^uE ea Cephenum medio Danae'ius heros 

Agmine commemorat, fremitu regalia turbs 

Atria complentur ; nee, conjugialia festa 

Qui canat,^ est clamor, sed qui fera nuntiet arma ; 

Inque repentinos convivia versa tumultus 5 

Assimilare freto possis, quod sseva quietum* 

Yentorum rabies motis exasperat undis. 

Primus in his Phineus, belli temerarius auctor, 

Fraxineam quatiens serats cuspidis^ hastam. 

En, ait, en adsum prcreptflB conjugis ultor ; 1 

Nee mihi te pennse, nee falsum versus* in aurum 

Jupiter eripiet. Conanti mittere Cepheus 

Quid facis ! exclamat ; qu# te, germane, furentem 

Mens agit in facinus T meritisne hsec gratia tantis 

Redditur \ hac vitam servatae dote rependis ?* 15 

Quam tibi non Perseus, verum si quaeris, ademit, 

Sed grave Nereidum numen, sed corniger Ammon, 

Sed quae visceribus veniebat bellua ponti 

Exsaturanda^ meis. Illo tibi tempore rapta est, 

1 Qui canat conjugialia festa, iuch as proclaims nupticU festivities. 
A. R- A. 405. 

2 Quietum, though previously calm. The qualifying adjective must often 
be taken witli a special reference to what goes before or folIovB. 

3 JSrate cuspidis, with a brazen point Copper, which the ancients ap- 
pear to have understood how to hariden by the admixture of tin, seems to 
have been extensively used by them at a very early period, and fas generally 
to be understood when brass is specifically distinguished from gold, silver, 
and iron. Of this metal they made their armour, both offensive fuid defen- 
sive, as well as various other implements, at a time when iron was nearly 
unknown to them, or too valuable to be much used. 

4 Versus in falsum aurum, turned into unreal gold. See 4, 14, 36. 

5 Agit te furentem in facinus, prompts pou in passion to commit this crime. 

6 Ilac dote repend s vitam (Andromeda) servate, is it by this reward 
ffiaij/ou m€^ a recompense for the life of Andromeda who has been saved f 

7 Mxsaturanda meis visceribus, to be glutted vHQi my bowels, \. ^ vi'v\>ivm^ 
oaugbter Andromeda. 
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Quo peritura fiiit. Nisi si, cnidelis, id ipsum 20 

Exigis, ut pereat, luctuque levabere nostro. 

Scilicet baud satis est, quod te spectante^ revincta est, 

Et nullam quod opem patruus sponsusve tulisti : 

Insuper, a quoquam quod sit servata, dolebis, 

Pwemiaque eripies ? qu8e si tibi magna videntnj ; 25 

Ex illis scopulis, ubi erant afl&xa, petisses,*^ (^ 

Nunc sine,' qui petiit, per quern haec non orba senectus, 

Ferre, quod et meritis et voce est pactus ; eumque 

Non tibi sed certae praelatum intellige morti. 

Die* nihil contra : sed et hunc et Persea vultu 30 

Altemo spectans, petat hunc ignorat an ilium ; 

Cunctatusque brevi, contortam viribus hastam, 

Quantas ira dabat, nequicquam in Persea misit. 

Ut stetit ilia toro ;^ stratis turn denique Perseus 

Exsiluit, teloque ferox inimica remisso 35 

Pectora rupisset, nisi post altaria Phineus 

Isset : et, indignum ! scelerato profuit ara. 

Fronte tamen Rhceti non irrita cuspis adhssit ; 

Qui postquam cecidit ferrumque ex osse revulsum est, 

Palpitat et positas adspergit sanguine mensas. 40 

Tum yero indomitas ardescit^ vulgus in iras, 

Telaque conjiciunt ; et sunt, qui Cephea dicant 

Cum genero debere mori. Sed limine tecti 

Exierat Cepheus, testatus jusque fidemque 

1 Te spectante, uhUe you looked on trith indifference. 
a Petisses ex illis scopulis, ubi ailixa erant, pou ghotdd Jiave brought it 
(the reward, i. e. Andromeda) /rom the rock* lohereit uhu fixed, 

3 The order if, Sine (eum)^ qui petiit, per quem haec senectus non (est) 
orba ichiUUeu), ferre (td), quod pactus est et meritis et voce, which he ha* 
gained by hi* *ervice*, and which he ttipulated for by word*. Pactu* e*t 
strictly refers only to voce, but is to be taken here as applicable also to 
meriti*. 

4 Ule, i. e. Phineu* (<fin7),— hunc, !. e. Cepheu* ,- ignorat, i* in d'wbt 

5 Toro, in the pWow i exsiluit stratis, *prungfrom the coudt. Ovid here 
applies to the Ethiopians the practice of reclining on sofas at table, which 
existed among the Romans, and which Uiey probably borrowed from the 
nations of the east. A. R. A. 371. Stratum properVy «vgta&e% \2lQaX^^».0^ 
was laid on a concb, a da/*ter, mattre**, &c. 

ff Valgus ardeacit in indomitM iras, th6 company Imrsl /brOv w.V> utvgoi- 
vcrnaMe roffe. 
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Hospitiique Deos, ea se prohibente moyeri.^ 45 

Bellica Pallas adest, et protegit segide &atrem,' 
Datque animos. Erat Indus Athis, quern, flumine Gauge 
Edita, Limnate vitreis peperisse sub antris 
Creditur, egregius fonn^ quam divite cultu 
Augebat, bis adhuc octonis integer annis f 60 

Indutus chlamydem Tyriam, quam limbus obibat* 
Aureus ; omabant aurata monilia collum, 
Et madidos myrrha curvum crinale^ capillos. 
lUe quidem jaculo quamvis distantia misso ^^ 
Figere^ doctus erat, sed tendere doctior arcusJ 65 

Turn quoque lenta manu flectentem^ comua rerseus 
Stipite, qui medili positus fumabat in ar&, 
Fercullt, et fractis confudit^ in ossibus ora. 
Hunc ubi laudatos jactantem in sanguine vultus 
Assyrius vidit Lycabas, junctissimus ill! 60 

Et comes et veri non dissimulator amoris ; 
Postquam exhalantem sub acerbo yulnere vitam 
Deploravit Athin ; quos ille tetenderat, arcus 
Arripit, et, Mecum tibi sint certamina, dixit ; 
Nee longum pueri &to Isetabere, quo plus 05 

Invidis quam laudis babes. Hec omnia nondum 
Dixerat : emicnit nervo penetrabile telum,® 
Vitatumque tamen sinnos^ yeste^^ pependit. 
Vertit in hunc harpen spectatam c»de Medusc 



1 Ea moveri se prohibente, that this disturbance vfot excited notwith- 
standing his attempts to prevent it. 

2 Fratrem, L e. Perseus y who, as son of Jupiter, was the brother of Pallas. 

3 Adhuc integer bis octonis annis, s^U in the Moom cf jfouth, being six- 
teen years old. 

4 Aureus limbus obibat, a golden fringe surrounded. A. R. A. 310. 

5 Curvum crinale, a crooked hair-pin. A. R. A. 362. 

6 Figere quamvis distantia misso jaculo, to strike objects though distant 
by throwing the javelin. 

7 Flectentem lenta comua, while bending the flexible ends of his bow. 

8 Confudit ora in fractis ossibus, obliterated his features by breaking the 
bones of his head. The preposition in ^ould probably be considered as re- 
dundant. 

9 PenetrabUe tdma emlcuit nervo, the piercing arrow rgrung fi-om the 
firing. 

10 BInuoaA reate, in the folds cfhxs //arrnent*. 



) 
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Acrisioniades, adigitque in pectus : at ille, 70 

Jam moriens, oculis sub nocte natantibus atra, 
Circumspexit Athin, seque acclinavit in ilium, 
Kt tulit ad Manes junctse solatia mortis. 
Nee Phineus ausus concurrere cominus hosti, 
Intorquet jaculum, quod detulit error in Idan, 75 

Expertem fiustra belli et neutra arma secutum.^ 
nie tuens oculis immitem Phinea torvis, 
Quandoquidem in partes, ait, attrahor : accipe, Phineu, 
Quern fecisti hostem, pensaque hoc vulnere vulnus I 
Jamque remissurus tractum de corpore telum 80 

Sanguine defectos cecidit collapsus^ in artus. 

Hie quoque Cephenum post Regem primus Odites 
Ense jacet Clymeni ; Prothoenora percutit Hypseus ; 
Hypsea Lyncides. Fuit et grandsBvus in illis 
Emathion, sequi cultor timidusque Deorum ; 85 

Quern quoniam prohibent anni bellare, loquendo^i 
Pugnat, et incessit' scelerataque devovet armay\ 
Huic Chromis amplexo tremulis altai'ia patmis 
Demetit ense caput,* quod protinus incidit arae, 
Atque ibi semanimi verba exsecrantia ling^& 90 

Edidit, et medics animam exspiravit in ignes. 

Plustamen exhaustosuperest;^ namque omnibus unum 
Opprimere est animus : conjurata undique pugnant 
Agmina pro caus^ meritum impugnante fidemque.® 
Hac pro parte^ socer frustra plus et nova conjux 95 
Cum genitrice favent, ululatuque atria complent. 

1 Secntum neatraarma, toAo had/oUowed Vie arms of neither ^ had Joined 
neither party in arms. 

2 Collap U8 cecidit in artus defectos sanguine, sinking, he filEL upon hi* 
limbs now drained cf blood. 

3 Incessit devovetque, inveighs against and execrates. 

4 Demetit ense caput huic amplexo oltaria, cuts qffhis head with his sword 
while he embraced the altar. 

5 Plus ezhausto superest, more than had been accomplished still remains. 

6 Impu^fnante meritum fldemqae, which opposed merit and thefulfilment 
qfa promise, L e. tiie services of Perseus in rescuing Andromeda, and the 
promise made to him by Cepheus. 

7 Favent pro bao part«, /or huic parti, fanowr thi* partv, ^. ^. ^^^ ^1 
Perseus. 

\ '^ 
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Sed sonus armorum superat gemitusque cadentum, 
Pollutosque semel multo Bellona penates 
Sanguine perfandit, renovataque prcelia miscet. 
Circueunt unum Phineus et mille secuti' 100 

Phinea : tela volant hibema grandine plura' 
Praeter utrumque latus, preeterque et lumen et aures. 
Applicat hie humeros ad magne saxa columns^ 
Tutaque terga gerens adversaque in agmina versus, 
Sustinet instantes. Instabant parte finistra 105 

Chaonius MY)lpeus, dextr^ Nabatseus Ethemon. 
Tigris ut, auditis divers^ valle duorum 
Exstimulata fame mugitibus armentorum, 
Nescit, utro' potius ruat, et mere ardet utroque : 
Sic dubius Perseus, dextr^ Isvane feratur/ 110 

Molpea trajecti submovit vulneie cruris, 
Contentusque fiig^ est : neque enimdat tempus Ethemon, 
Sed fiirit et, cupiens alto dare vulnera coUo, 
Non circumspectis exactum^ viribus ensem 
Fregit ; et extrema percuss® parte columnie 115 

Lamina dissiluit,^ dominique in gutture fixa est. 
Non tamen ad letum causas satis ilia yalentes 
Plaga dedit : trepidum Perseus, et inermia frustra 
Brachia tendentem Cyllenide confodit harpe."' ' * 
Verum ubi virtutem turbs succumbere^ vidit^ 120 
Auxilium, Perseus, quoniam sic cogitis ipsi. 
Dixit, ah hoste petam. Yultus avertite vestros, 
Si quis amicus adest I et Qbi^nis extulit ora. 
Quflere alium, tua quem moveant miracula, dixit 
Thescelus ; utque manu jaculum fatale parabat 125 



1 Secuti Phinea, voho followed Phinaug the attendants qf Phineus. 

2 Plura hibeni& grandine, thicker than the hail in winter, 

3 Utr6, which way ,• utrdque, both ways. .^\ 

4 iUtrum) feratur dextr& iaevine, uOuthcr he i^uisild auaye on the right 
hand or on the Uift \ 

5 Exactum non circumspectis viribaB, hurled toiih inconsiderate strenffth, 

6 Disaiuit extreme parte, wcu shivered against the surface. 

7 Virtutem Buccumbere turbse, thai hiM courage vml^ git:ing vxty under the 
^u/iUnde of enemies. 
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Mittere, in hoc hsesit signuin de marmore gestu.' 

Proximus huic Ampyx animi plenissima magni 

Pectora Lyncidae gladio petit ; inque petendo 

Dextera diriguit nee citra mota nee ultra. 

At Nileus, qui se genitum septempliee Nilo 180 

Iknentitus erat, elypeo quoque flumina septem 

Argento partim partim eselaverat auro, 

Adspice, ait, Perseu, nostrs primordia gentis : 

Magna feres tacitas solatia mortis ad umbras, 

A tanto eecidisse viroiL Pars ultima yocis 135 

In medio suppressa sonoVest ; adapertaque velle 

Ora loqui credas, nee sunt ea pervia verbis. 

Increpat hos, Yitioque animi, non viribus, inquit 

Grorgoneis torpetis, Eryx ; incurrite mecum, 

£t prostemite humi juyenemmagicaarmamoventem! 140 

Incursurus erat ; tenuit vestigia tellus, 

Immotusque silex armataque mansit imago. 

Hi tamen ex merito poenam subiere ; sed unus 
Miles erat Persei, pro quo dum pugnat, Aconteus, 
Grorgone conspect^ saxo concrevit oborto. 145 

Quem ratus Astyages etiamniim vivere, longo 
Ense fcnl : sonuit tinnitibus ensis acutis.' ^ 
Dum stupet Astyages^ naturam traxit eandemi^, 
Marmoreoque manet vultus mirantis* in ore^^V 
Nomina longa mora est medi^ de plebe^ virorum 150 
Dicere : bis centum restabant corpora pugne ; 
Groigone bis centum riguerunt corpora visa. 
Poenitet injusti nunc denique Phinea belli. 
Sed quid agat ! Simulacra videt diversa figuris, 
Agnoscitque suos, et nomine quemquc vocatos^ 155 

1 Hcsit signam de marmore in hoc gestu, he remained a statue qfmarlU 
In (hie potUion. 

2 In medio lono, in the middle ef Vke sound, i. e. while the words were in 
the act of being pronounced. 

3 Sonuit acutis tinnitibus, runff uith a shrill tinhling, 

4 Yultns mirantis, (he look qfone toondmng, a look <^ turprUt. 

5 De medUi ptebe,/h?m among the common people. 

ff VocstoB qaemque nomine, called each by hU name. 
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Poscit opein ; credensque parum, sibi proxima tangit 
Corpora : marmor erant. Avertitur, atque ita supplex 
Confessasque manus obliquaque brachia^ tendens 
Vincis, ait, Perseu : remove fera monstra, tuaeque 
Saxificos vultus, qufficumque'* ea, toUe Medusae. 160 
ToUe, precor : non nos odium regnive cupido 
Compulit ad bellum : pro conjuge movimus arma. 
Causa fuit mentis^ melior tua, tempore nostra. 
Non cessisse piget.* Nihil, O fortissime, praeter 
Hanc animam concede mihi : tua cetera sunto. 165 

Talia dicenti neque eum, quern voce rogabat, 
Respicere audenti. Quod, ait, timidissime Phineu, 
Et possum tribuisse* et magnum munus inerti est,** 
Pone metum, tribuam : nullo violabere ferro. 
Quin etiam mansura dabo monumenta per aevum, J 70 
Inque domo soceri semper spectabere nostri, 
Ut mea se sponsi soletur imagine conjux. 

Dixit, et in partem^ Phorcynida transtulit illam. 
Ad quam se trepido Phineus obverterat ore. 
Turn quoque conanti sua flectere lumina cervix 175 
Diriguit, saxoque oculorum induruit humor. 
Sed tamen os timidum vultusque in marmore supplex 
Submissaeque manus faciesque obnoxia mansit. 

Fab. rV. — Pyreneus and the Muses, 
Hactenus aurigenae® comitem Tritonia fratri 

1 Manus confessas brachiaque obliqua, hit hands in admowUdprnent of 
his defeat, and his arms sidaoays — ^because he was standing with his £eu» 
turned away from Perseus. 

2 Qu8ecum<iue ea (^7), whosoever she map be. 

3 Mentis, in point of merit; tempore, in point of time. 

4 Pi^t (me) iton cessisse, it grieves me that I did not give way, L e. did 
not quietly allow Andromeda to be given to you in marriage. 

5 Tnbuisse, to grant ,• tribuisse is here used in the sense of an aorist, and 
is to be translated as a present 

6 Et {(fuod) est magnum munus inerti, and what is a great boon to a 
coinard, i. e. lift. 

7 In illam partem, to that side. 

H Aurigente fratri, to her gold-begotten broOver, I e. to Perseus. See 5, 

f, 40. 
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Se dedit. Inde cav^ cu'cuindata nube Seriphon 

Deserit, a dextra Cythno Gyaroque relictis ; 

Quaque super pontum via visa brevissiina, Thebas 

Virgineuinque Helicona petit ; quo monte potita^ 5 

Constitit, et doctajs sic est afiata sorores : 

Fama novi fontis nostras pervenit ad aures, 

Dura Medussei quein prsepetis ungula rupit. 

Is mihi causa vis : Yolui mirabile monstrum 

Cemere ; vidi ipsum matemo sanguine nasci.' 10 

Excipit Uranie : Quscumque est causa videndi 

Has tibi. Diva, domos^ animo gratissima nostro est. 

Vera tamen &ma est, et Pegasus hujus origo 

Fontis ; et ad latices deducit Pallada sacros. 

Quse, mirata diu factas pedis ictibus undas, 15 

Silvarum lucos circumspicit antiquarum, 

Antraque et innumeris distinctas floribus herbas ; 

Felicesque' vocat pariter studiique locique 

Mnemonidas. Quam sic aifata est una sororum : 

O, nisi te virtus opera ad majora tulisset, 20 

In partem ventura chori* Tritonia nostri, 

Vera refers, meritoque probas artesque locumque ; 

£t gratam sortem, tutse modo simus, habemus. 

Sed, vetitum est^ adeo sceleri nihil, omnia terrent 

Vii^gineas mentes, dirusque ante ora Pyreneus " 25 

Vertitur, et nondum me tot^ mente recepi, 

Daulia ThreYcio Phoceaque milite rura 

Ceperat ille ferox, injustaque regna tenebat.^ 

Templa petebamus Pamassia : vidit euntes, 

1 Potita qao monte, Jiaving reached thU mountain ; doctas sorores, the 
learned iisters^ L e. the MuseSt who are called doct6e, to distinguish them 
from the Fates and Furies, who are merely termed sorores, A. R. A. 227 
and 229. See 4, 11,56. 

2 Nasd matemo sanguine, spring from his mother*s M»od, See Pegasus. 

3 Pariter felices studiique locique, happy alike in their pursuits and their 
place qf abode. 

A Ii> partem nostri chori, to/orm a part tfour company. 
5 Adeo Bibil eat vetitum sceleri, so enUrdy it wickednew uac»n*.T«»«A Vtw 
a»/»ififf/ vertitar onto ora, is stiU before wr ftuxt, . ^^ . „ 

e Teaebatb^iuBtaregD&, hOd the government qfit ut^rtly , \. ^ cR.^Yis^N»- 
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Nostraque fallaci veneratus numina cultu, 30 

Mnemonides, cog^orat enim, consistite, dixit. 

Nee dubitate, precor, tecto grave sidus' et imbrem, 

Iinber erat, vitare meo : subiere minores 

Saepe casas Superi. Dictis et tempore mots 

Annuimusque viro, primasque intravimus aedes.^ 35 

Desierant imbres, victoque Aquilonibus Austro' 

Fusca repurgato fugiebant nubila coelo. 

Impetus ire fiiit ;* claudit sua tecta Pyreneus, 

Yimque parat, quam nos sumptis effiigimus alis. 

Ipse secuturo similis stetit arduus arce : 40 

Quaque via est yobis, erit et mihi, dixit, e^dem. 

Seque jacit vecors e summs culmine turris,* 

Et cadit in vultus, discussique ossibus oris 

Tundit humum moriens scelerato sanguine tinctam. 

Fab. V. — The Pierides and the Muses, 

MusA loquebatur f pennae sonuere per auras, 
Yoxque salutantum ramis veniebat ab altis. 
Suspicit, et linguae quaerit tam certa loquentes^ 
Unde sonent, hominemque putat Jove nata"* locutum. 
Ales erat, numeroque novem, sua feta querentes, 6 
Institerant ramis imitantes omnia picae.^ 
— - i 

1 Grave sidus, (he bad weafhert (he storm. The ancients believed that 
Etor ^^s were occasioned by the rising and setting of certain constellations. 

2 Primas aedes, (he first apartment of his fiouset i* e. the atrium or outer 
court. A. R. A. 451. 

3 Austro victo Aquilonibus, c^fter the south urind had been dejtated by the 
north winds. This expression is founded upon the idea that in a storm 
the winds fought with each other. The north wind is here represented 
as the conqueror. A. R. A. 473. 

4 Impetus fuit ire, it teas our earnest desire to go; sumptis alis, by tak- 
ing urtngst i. e. by flying away. 

5 E culmine sumnise turri8,/rom the roof of the highest turret. 

6 The change of time in loquebatur^ sonuere, and* veniebat, is worth ob- 
serving. The first expresses the contintiation of the discourse, the second 
the sudden appearance of the unexpected visitants, and the third the im- 
mediate emission of the sound. 

7 Loquentes tam certa, which spoke so distinctly. 

8 Nata Jove, the daughter qf Jupiter, I. e. Mirwrva, 
9 Picas imitantes omnia, magpies which imitate ewery sort o/ sound ; \sv.- 
'UterAnt, had perched themselves. 
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Miranti sic orsa Des^ Dea : Nuper et lists 

Aaxenmt volucrem victae certamine turbam. 

Pieros has genuit Pellseis dives in arvis ; 

Psanis Euippe mater fiiit : ilia pot^ntem 10 

Lucinam novies, novies paritura, vocavit. 

Intumuit* numero stolidarum turba sororum, 

Perque tot HaBmonias et per tot Achai'das iirbes 

Hue venit, et tali committunt proelia voce : 

Desinite indoctum vana dulcedine vulgus 15 

Fallere ; nobiscum, si qua est fiducia' vobis, 

Thespiades certate Deae : nee voce nee arte 

Vincemur, totidemque sumus. Vel cedite victae 

Fonte Medusaeo et Hyantea Aganippe ; 

Vel nos Emathiis ad Paeonas usque nivosos 20 

Cedamus campis : dirimant* certamine Nymphce. 

Turpe quidem contendere erat ; sed cedere visum 

Turpius : electae jurant per flumina Nymphae, 

Factaque de vivo^ pressere sedilia saxo. 

Tunc, sine sorte prior quae se certare professa est,^ 25 

Bella canit Superum ; falsoque in honore Gigantas 

Ponit, et extenuat magnorum facta Deorum, 

Emissumque ima de sede Typhoea terras 

Coelitibus fecisse metum ; cunctosque dedisse 

Terga fugaej donee fessos ^gyptia tellus 30 

Ceperit et septem discretus in ostia NlLus. 

Hue quoque terrigenam venisse Typhoea narrat, 

Et se mentitis Superos cel^e figuris f 

1 De«, L e. Minerva / Dea, i.e,the muse Urania j certamine, in a con- 
test with tUfte. with the Muses. A. R- A. 227* 

2 In tumult numero, became proud qf their number; tot. a great many 
(used absolute) ; committunt proelia, challenge us tea contest. 

3 Si qua fiducia est vobis, if you have any confidence, in pour skill in music, 

4 Dirimant, decide the contest ; turpe, dtsgrac^l (for tlie muses) ; cedere, 
to decline the contest 

5 De vivo saxo, c/naturcU stonCt qf stone in its natural state. 

6 Que prior sine sorte professa est se certare, she tofto first, without the 
casting qf lots, offered to contend toith us ; gave her name that she would strive 
with us, certare being used for ceifittturam esse, U vraA xxwaaWo^^^^M 
lot (sorte) which party sbould begin the conte&t ; bwe oae ol X>:v^ YNsscA^w 
preaenta ba-aelf without tiiJs ceremony. A. R. A. 24a. 

/ CeldsBe 80 mentitis Hguris, concealed (h«m«elve« %mder /aUt MWi-V** 
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Duxque gregis,^ dixit, fit Jupiter ; unde recurvis 
Nunc quoqueformatusLibys estcumcomibusAmmon. 35 
Delius in corvo, proles Semele'ia capro, 
Fele soror Phoebi, niveli Satumia vacca, 
Plsce Venus latuit, Cyllenius ibidis alis. 

Hactenus ad citharam vocalia morerat ora : 
Poscimur Aonides : sed forsitan otia non sunt, 40 

Nee nostris prsebere vacat tibi cantibus aures.^ 
Ne dubita, vestrumque mihi refer ordine carmen, 
Pallas ait, nemorisque levi consedit in umbr^ 
Musa refert : dedimus summam certaminis uni.' 
Surgit, et immissos hederU coUecta^ capillos 45 

Calliope querulas prsetentat pollice chordas, 
Atque hsc percussis subjungit carxnina nervis. 

Fab. VI. — The Bape of Proserpine. 

Prika Ceres unco glebam dimovit' aratro ; 
Prima dedit fruges alimentaque mitia terns ; 
Prima dedit leges ; Cereris sumus^ omnia munus. 
Ilia canenda mihi est. Utinam mod6 dicere possem 
Carmina digna^ Des ! cert^ Dea carmine digna est. 5 
Vasta giganteis injecta est Insula membris 
Trinacris, et magnis subjectum molibus urget 
^therias ausum^ sperare Typhoea sedes. 
Nititur ille quidem pugnatque resurgere sspe ; 
Dextra sed Ausonio manus est subjecta Peloro ; 10 

1 Dux gr^, the leader of a flocks L e. a he-goat. 

2 Nee vacat tibi prebere aures nostris cantibus, nor have pou Ume to 
leiid an ear to our iongi. 

3 Dedimus summam certaminis uni, toe aseigned the tehoif iff the eorUettt 
the whole contest to one of our num^r^ i. e. to Calliope. Bee 5, 5, 2S. 

4 GoUecta (eecwndum) immissos capillos hederi, Aovif^fterioi^Aatrtieti 
up MoiXh a tprig of ivy. II. R. A. 362. 

fi Dimovit glebam, turned up the dods^ Vie soil A. R. A. 463w 

6 Nos omnia sumus munus Cereris, tee and dU that toe possess are the 
gift of Ceres. A. R. A. 223. 

7 J>ipna is liere joined with the genitive instead of the more common 
coDstructioD with the ablative. 

S AuBum eperare sidereaa sedes, who dared to Kope togeipouMtvim ofCka 
^^arry mansions. 
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Lseya, Pachyne, tibi ; Lilybeo crura premuntnr ; 
Degrskyat Mtask caput ; sub qu£t resupinus arenas 
Ejectaty flammamque fero vomit ore Typhoeus. 
Sspe remoliri^ luctatur pondera terrs, 
Oppidaque et magnos evolvere corpore moutes. 15 

Inde tremit tellus, et rex* pavet ipse Silentum, 
Ne pateat latoque solum retegatur' hiatu, 
Inmussnsque dies trepidantes terreat umbras. 
Hanc metuens cladem tenebros& sede tyrannus 
Exierat ; curruque atrorum veetus equorum 20 

Ambibat Siculce cautus fimdamina terrs. 
Postquam exploratum satis est, loca nulla labare,^ 
Depositique metus ; videt hunc Erydna vagantem 
Monte suo residens, natumque amplexa voluerem, 
Anna manusque mes, mea^ nate, potentia, dixit, 25 
nia, quibus superas omnes, cape tela, Cupido, 
Inque Dei pectus celeres molire^ sagittas, 
Cui tripUcis cessit fortuna novissima regni.<^ 
Tu Superos ipsumque Jovem, tu numina ponti 
Victa domas ipsumque, regit qui numina ponti. 90 

Tartara quid cessant V cur non matrisque tuumque 
Imperium profers ! Agitur^ pars tertia mundi. 
Et tamen in ccelo, quce jam patientia^ nostra est, 
Spemimur, ac mecum vires tenuantur Amoris. 
Pallada nonhe vides jaculatricemque Dianam 85 

1 RemolM pondera 4eme, to remove from him the load qf earth. 

8 Rex SilentOm, the king qfthe iUent shadee, L e. Pluto. A. R. A. 2Si9. 

3 Solomque retegatur lato hiatu, and the ground be parted bp a wide 
ehaem or openinff. 

4 Nulla loca latMure, that no fiaces were aiving wap. 

5 Molire oderat sagittas in pectus Dei, discharge pour noi/l arrows 
against the breast of the god, L e. Pluto. 

6 Cui novissima fortuna triplicis regni cessit, to u^om Oie last portion qf 
the triple Mnadom/eUt L e. of the lungaoin when divided into three parts— in 
allusion to we division of turn's kingdom, which took place after the ex- 
pulsion of that god from heaven. See Satumus. 

7 {Propter) quid T^uiara cessant, uOip is Tartarus neglected f i. e. whY 
is TaMarus notalso subdued and added to my kingdom^ &ee1«lS^»xv]fiK 

8 Agitmv is ai stake, iajai danger of being lost. 

9Qtm Jam mt nottn jxatientia, hnw greaX it now mv TcmiUwft«s«» ^x 
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Abscesedfise^ mihi ! Cereris qnoque filia virgo, 

Si patiemiiry exit : nam spes affectat easdem. 

At tu, pro socio si qua est mea gratia^ i^gno, 

Junge^ Beam patruo. Dixit Venxis ; ille pharetram 

Solvit, et arbitrio matris de nulle sagittis 40 

Unam seposuit, sed qua nee acutior uUa, 

Nee minus incerta est^ nee qus magis audiat^ aieum ; 

Oppositoque genu^ curvayit flexile oomuy 

Inque cor hamate percussit arundino Ditem. 

Hand procul Hennsis lacus est a moenibus alts, 45 
Nomine Fergus, aque : non illo plura CJaystros 
Carmina cygnorum labentibus audit in undis. 
Silva coronat aquas, cingens latus onine, suisque 
Frondibus, ut velo,^ Phcebeos submovet ignes. 
Frigora dant rami, varies bumus bumida flores ; 50 
Perpetuum ver est. Quo dum Proserpina luco 
Ludit, et aut violas aut Candida lilia oarpit, 
Dumque puellari studio calathosque^ sinumque 
Implet, et cquales certat superare legendo ; 
Psne simul visa est dilectaque raptaque Diti : 55 

Usque ade6 properatur amor.^ Dea tenftta moBsto 
Et matrem et comites, sed matrem sspius, ore 
Clamat ; et, ut summa vestem lani^rat ab ora,^ 
Collecti flores tunicis oecidere remissis ; 
Tantaque simplicitas puerilibus adfiiit annis, 60 

1 Abscessisse mflii, have eluded met i< e. have been allowed to make vows 
of perpetual celibacy. See 1, 10, 96. 

2 6i mea gratia est qua, if my injiuen(x wiOi you ii any thing— % form of 
expression frequently employed in entreatieB. See 4; 11, 181. 

3 Junge Deam patruo, unite the goddeu to her uncUt i e. Proserpine to 
Pluto. A. R. A. 229. 

4 Nee que magis audiat arcnm, nor uMeh would be more obedient to the 
bow, i. e. would be more easily put in motion, or fly more rapidly. 

■ 5 Oenuque opposito, and setting out hit knee asnnmiiig the posture of 
an archer when bending his bow. 

6 Ut velo, at unlh an auming, — a form of ezpreeaion borrowed from the 
amphitheatres, where an awning was spread to protect the spectators from 
rain and from the rays of the sun. A. R. A. 285. 

7 Calathos. See 4, 1, 10. Superare sequales legendo, to exed her eoevalt 
in s^aiAerin^jlowert. 

8 Aded usque amor properatar, to such a degree i« Mi love oaccUtoUA. 
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Hsc qaoqne virgineum movit jactura dolorem. 
Raptor agit cnrms, et nomine quemque vocatos^ 
Eidiortatur equos, quorum per coUa jubasque 
Excntit obscur^ tinctas ferrugine^ habenas ; 
Perque lacus altos et olentia sulfure fertur 65 

Stagna Palicoram, rupta feryentia terr^ ; 
Et qua Bacchiadse, bimari gens orta Cormtho^ 
Inter insquales' posuerunt moenia portus. 
Est medium Cyanes et Piseese Arethusee, 
Quod coit angustis inclusum cornibus, squor. 70 

Hic fiiit, a cujus stagnum quoque nomine dictum est. 
Inter Sicelidas Cyane celeberrima Nymphas ; 
Gurgite quae medio summa tenus exstitit alvo,* 
Agnovitque Deam : Nee longius ibitis, inquit ; 
Non potes invitse Cereris gener esse : roganda, 75 

Non rapienda fuit.^ Quod si componere magnis 
Parva mihi fas est, et me dilexit Anapis ; 
Exorata tamen, nee, ut hsc, exterrita nupsi.^ 
Dixit, et in partes diversas braelua tendens 
Obstitit. Haud ultr^ tenuit Satumius iram ; 80 

Terribilesque hortatus equos, in gurgitis ima^ 
Contortum valido sceptnun regale lacerto 
Condidit : iota yiam tellus in Tartaara fecit, 
Et pronos currus medio cratere* recepit. 
At Cyane, raptamque Deam contemptaque fontis 85 

1 SeeSflt 155. The names of Pluto's horses, according to Claudian, 
were, Orphnatu, JBthany Nycteus^ and Akutor. 

2 Tinctas obaciir& ferrugine, dyed with a dark rusty colour. 

3 Inter incquales portus, between two hartwurs qf unequat Mze, i. e. Sy- 
racuse. See Syracusse. 

4 SummA tenos alvo, as far as the upper part qfthe belly. 

5 Fuit roganda non rapienda, tite ougid to have been asked (from her 
mother), nm seized by viMence. 

6 Nupsi tamen (a) exorata nee (for et non) exterrita ut heo, / married 
ftt'm, howeveTf in consequence qf being courted, and not from being fright- 
ened into Ut as she is. 

7 In im& {parte) gurgitis, in the bUtom qfthe pool. 

8 Medio eratere, in the centre qf the opening.. Crater tcuobX ccnsoftsi^i 
ligDi&eB Aifowl, in which the ancients mixed tineVr \v\ea '^>Xv'<t««NAit^ «bv^ 
Avm whicb the^ poured it into smaller veasela, wi ^e te voXo ^gia>KK^« 

jlt Jt. Am SM. 
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Jura^ sui moerens, inconsolabile Yulnus 

Mente gent tacit^ lacrimisque absumitur omnis ; 

Et, quarum fuerat magnum modo numen, in iUas 

Extenuatnr aquas.^ Molliri membra videres, 

Ossa pati flexus, ungues posuisse rigorem ; 90 

Primaque de tot£t tenuissima qusqne' liquescunt, 

Cserulei crines digitique et crura pedesque : 

Nam brevis in gelidas membns exilibus^ undas 

Transitus est. Post hsc tergumque humerique latusque 

Pectoraque in tenues abeunt evanida rivos ; 05 

Denique pro vivo vitiatas sanguine venas 

Lympha subit ; restatque nihil, quod prendere possis. 

Fab. YILStelies. 

Interea pavids nequicquam filia'^ main 

Omnibus est terris, omni quesita profiindo. 

Blam non rutilis veniens Aurora capillis 

Cessantem vidit, non Hesperus ; ilia duabus 

Flammiferii pinus manibus succendit ab Mink, 5 

Perque pruinosas tulit irrequieta* tenebras. 

Ruisus, ut alma dies hebetirat sidera, natam 

Soils ad occasum solis qusrebat ab ortu. 

Fessa labore sitim collegerat, oraque nulli 

Colluerant fontes f quum tectam stramine vidit 10 

Forte casam, parvasque fores pulsavit : at inde 

Prodit anus, Divamque videt, lymphamque roganti 

Dulce dedit, iostk quod coxerat ante polenta.* 

1 Jura, right* f or privileges; because Pluto, without her consent, forced 
his way through her waters to the infernal regions. 

2 Extenuatur in illas aquas, it nuUed awap into thote water*. 

3 Qusque tenuissima, all the mott tlender parts. 

4 Brevis transitus est ezilibus membris, the transition qf these slender 
parts is short. 

5 Filia, i. e. Proserpine ; Matre, L e. Ceres. A. R. A. 223. 

6 Irrequieta tulit, restlessly carried them. 

7 Nulli fontes colluerant ora, no/ountains had moistened her lip*. 

8 Dedit dulce quod antd coxerat tostA polenta, gave her a *weti drink 
tcAicJk she bad jprevioutly extracted from dried matt. The drink here 

alluded to Is called by Cicero cinntu, and is Bi&d to bane ootaSa^/^^A^^^t^Re 
Joixed with polenta, honey, wine, flowers, andcliww. 
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Dam bibit ilia datum, duri puer oris et audax 
Constitit ante Deam, risitque avidamque vocavit. 15 
Offensa est, neque adhuc epot4 parte loquentem 
Cum liquido mixta periudit Diva polenta. 
Combibit os maculas/ et, qua modo brachia gessit. 
Crura gerit ; cauda est mutatis addita membris ; 
Inque brevem formam, ne sit vis magna nocendi, 20 
Contrahitur, pary^que minor mensura lacerta est. 
Mirantem flentemque et tangere monstra parantem 
Fugit anum, latebramque petit ; aptumque colori 
Nomen habet, variis stellatud corpora guttis.^ 

Fab. VIII. — Ascalaphus, 

QuAS Dea per terras et quas erraverit undas, 

Dicere longa mora est : qu»renti defidt orbis.' 

Sicaniam repetit ; dumque omnia lustrat eundo, 

Venit et ad Cyanen. Ea, ni mutata fuisset. 

Omnia narrasset ; sed et os et lingua volenti 5 

Dicere non aderant, nee, quo loqueretur, habebat.* 

Signa tamen manifesta dedit, notamque parenti 

nio fort^ loco delapaam^ in gurgite sacro, 

Persephones zonam summis ostendit in undis. 

Quam simol agnovit, tanquam tum denique raptam 10 

Scisset,^ inomatos laniavit Diva capillos^ 

Et repetita suis percussit^ pectora pabnis. 

Nee scit adbuc ubi sit ; terras tamen increpat omnts, 

Ingratasque vocat nee frugum munere dignas, 

1 Ob combibit macnlas, Ms face imMbai (he drops. 

8 Stellatus {secundum) corpora variis guttis, having Ms body speckled 
with various fpote— hence called sMUOt It kind of lizard with shining spots 
on its back whidi resemble stars ; a newt or evet. 

3 Orbis defiiit (iUi) qnaerenti, the world was exhausted by her in her 
search, i. e. she had searched every part of the world. 

4 Nee habebat, quo loqueretur, nor had she any other organ tohereiffUh 
she could speak. 

5 Fortd delapsam illo loco, which had happened to drofpfrom her in that 
place. 

6 Tanquam tum denique sclsset (earn) raptam ^e<«eV <u \f s'Ke'Uo^^cA 
tmijfducovered that her daughter had been carried cff. 

7 Repetita, perctusit, repeaiecUp struck. See 4, 1\, 1^. 
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Trinacriam ante alias, in qnk vestigia damni^ 16 

Reperit. Eigo illic ssvli vertentia glebas 
Fregit aratra mano, parilique irata colonos 
RuTicolasqne boves leto dedit,* arvaque jussit 
Fallere depositum,^ vitiataque semina fecit. 
Fertilitas terrs, latum vulgata per orbem, 20 

Cassa jacet ;* primb segetes moriuntiLr in herbis f 
£t modo sol nimius, nimius modo corripit imber ; 
Sideraque ventique nocent ; avidaeque volucres 
Semina jacta legunt ; lolium tribuliqne fatigant^ 
Triticeas messes et inexpugnabile gramen. 25 

Turn caput Eleis Alphe'ias extulit undis, 
Rorantesque comas a fronte removit ad aures, 
Atque ait : O toto qussitse virginis orbe 
£t frugum genitrix, immensos siste labores. 
Neve tibi fid» violenta irascere temeJ 30 

Terra nibil meruit, patuitque invita rapins.^ 
Nee sum pro patri^ supplex : hue hospita veni ; 
Pisa mihi patria est, et ab Elide ducimus ortum. 
Sicaniam peregrina colo ; sed gratior omni 
Hffic mihi terra solo est : hos nunc Arethusa penates^® 35 
Hanc habeo sedem ; quam tu, mitissima, serva.^^/ - 
Mota loco cur sim,^* tantique per sequoris undas 
Advehar Ortygiam, veniet narratibus bora 
Tempestiva meis, quum tu curisque le^ta 
Et vultus melioris eris. Mihi pervia tellus 40 

1 Vestigia damni, the tckent qfJur lostt i. e. Proserpine's girdle. 

2 Irataque dedit parili leto, in her anger doomed to the same death. 

3 Fallere depositum, to ditappoint th$ expectcUUm qf a return qf whai 
was depotUed in them. 

4 Jacet cassa, lies usOess, is enUrdy destroyed* 
b In primis herbis, in (he first blade. 

6 Fatigant triticeas messes, dtofce the crops qfn^ieat, Le. render it difficult 
for the wheat to grow gramen, toeeds. 

7 Neve violenta irascere terrae, and be not reuMy angry toith a land. 

8 Patuitque invita rapinse, and (Opened against its will to the carrying 
qfofyour daughter. 

9 Arethusa nunc habeo hos penates, I ArdkuM now have this as my 
al>ade. ^ JR. A. 230. 

20 Quam tu, mitiBahnA, serva, which do ycu woft ffrocUmsly yeuerve, 
J J Cur mota Om loco, why I have 6«n remwKWVom my wrtwe wwMni. 
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i iter, subterque imas ablata cayemas^ 

pnt attoUo, desuetaque sidera cemo. 

lum Stygio sub ten-is gurgite labor, 

a est oculis illic Proserpina nostris. 

idem tristis nee adhuc interrita vultu ;* 45 

[ina tamen, sed opaci maxima mimdi,^ 

aen infemi pollens matrona tyranni. 

iT ad auditas stupuit, ceu saxea, voces, 

>eque diu similis fiilt : ntque dolore 

p!ayi gravis est amentia ;* curribus auras 50 

etherias. Ibi toto nubila vultu' 
ovem passis stetit invidiosa^ capillis : 

meo supplex veni tibi, Jupiter, inquit, 
ae, proque tuo. Si nulla est gratia matris, 
itrem moveat ; neu sit tibi cura,^ precamur, 55 
Uius, quod nostro est edita partu. 
isita diu tandem mihi nata reperta est ; 
rire vocas amittere certius ; aut si 
bi sit, reperire vocas. Quod rapta, feremus ;^ 
}do reddat earn ; neque enim prsdone marito 60 
gna tua est, si jam mea filia digna est. 

ezcepit : Commune est pignus onusque 
ihl tecum f sed, si modo nomina rebus 
vera placet, non hoc injuria factum, 
amor est ; neque erit nobis gener ille pudori : 65 
6, Diva, velis. Ut desint cetera: quantum est 

■que fabter imas cavernaa, and proceeding along (he low caverns, 

tte vultu, wiOiout/ear in her looke. 

oa opad mutidi, the greatett woman in theunrld (^darkneUt i* e. 

of the infernal regions. 

I graviiKanientia pulaa est gravi dolore, and ndhen her violent 

tti removed by intense grief 

\ toto vultu, uriih a ^oom over her whole coua^ance. 

tmkt filled with indignation -at Jupiter for inlperciBing greater 

B the government of the world, and at Pluto for carrying off her 

nra QUub sit villor tibi, nor let uour regard for her be the Use. 
ins quM rapta est, / wUl bear with it that tht «Dai carried <iff ^ 

wt eommane pignus onusque mihi tecum, ^wit ^v^Vter V» a 
^,anaaeammon charge to you ani to me. 
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Esse Jovis fratrem !* quid, quod* nee cetera desunt, 

Nee cedit nisi sorte' mihi ! sed tanta eupido 

Si tibi discidii est ; repetet Proserpina caelum : 

Lege tamen cert^ si nullos contigit illic 70^ 

Ore cibos : nam sic Parcarum foedere cautum est.* 

Dixerat : at Cereri certum est* educere natam. 

Non ita fata sinimti quoniam jejunia virgo 

Solverat^ et, cultis dam simplex errat in hortis^ 

Puniceum^ curva decerpserat arbore pomum, 75 

Sumptaque pallenti septem de cortice grana 

Fre^erat ore suo. Solusque ex omnibus illud 

Viderat Ascalaphus^ quem quondam dicitur Orphne, 

Inter Avemales baud ignotissima Nymphas, 

£x Acheronte suo faryis peperisse sub antris. 80 

Vidit ; et indicio reditum crudelis adexxutJL^ 

Ingemuit regina Erebi, testemque profanam 

Fecit avem,^ sparsumque caput Phlegethontide lympha 

In rostrum et plumas et grandia lumina vertit. \ 

lUe sibi ablatus^*^ fulvis amicitur ab alis, \ 85 



1 Ut cetera desint, quantum est esse fratrem Jovis, though other qualijl- 
cations be VMiUmg^ how great a matter is it to be the brother i^f Jupiter/ 

2 The phrase quid, ^ptod, which can be used only when a verb follows, 
is elliptical, and is to be completed thus : — Quid de eo dicam quod. It im- 
plies that what follows is more surprising and decisive than what precedes, 
and, may generally be translated nap or nay even. 

3 Nee cedit mihi nisi sorte, nor does he yield to me bfd in fortune. 
See5,6,SS. 

4 Sic cautum est foedere Parcarum, thut it has been provided by the de- 
cree of the Fates. A. R. A. 229. The law of the Fates was, that nobody 
should leave the infernal r^ons who had tasted any thing there. 

5 At certum est Cereri, but Ceres is resolved. 

6 Solverat jejunia, had broken her fast 

7 Puniceum pomum, a crimson cmple, a pomegranate j cortice, rind; 
grana, seeds. The pomegranate is a fruit of a reddUsh colour, as laige as an 
orange, having a hard rind filled with a soft pulp and numerous seeds. The 
gardens in the infernal regions are described by HiHner as containing pears, 
apples, figs, oUves, and pomegranates. 

8 Crudelis ademit reditum indicio, crtuOy prevented her return by 
divulging it 

9 Pro&nam avem, an unclean or ill-boding Mnl, i. e. an otol. The 
epithet prqfanam refers to the circumstance of the owl behig considered 
one of the un]nckv birds, one whose presence in taking the auspices fore- 

Jboded something disastrous. SeeSQj A.'R. A. Ml. 
JO Ablataa sibi, being deprived qfhif nottiroiybrm. 
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Inque caput crescit* longosque reflectitur ungues, 
Vixque movet natas per inertia brachia pennas ; 
Foedaque fit volucris, venturi nuntia luctus, 
Ignavus bubo, dirum mortalibus omen. 

Fab. IX,— The Sirens. 

Hic* tamen indicio poenam linguaque videri 

Commeruisse potest ; vobis ^^cheloide s, unde 

Pluma pedesque avium, quum virgmis ora geratis I 

An quia, quum legeret vemos Proserpina flores. 

In comitum numero mixtse, Sirenes, eratis \ 5 

Quam postquam toto frustra qusdstis in orbe ; 

Protinus ut vestram sentirent squora curam, 

Poisse super flucti^s alarum insistere' remis 

Opt^is, facilesque Deos habuistis, at artus 

Vidistis vestros subitis flavescere pennis. 10 

Ne tamen ille canor,^ mulcendas natus ad aures, 

Tantaque dos oris linguse deperderet usum ; 

Virginei yultus et vox humana remansit. 

At medius fratrisque sui moestsque sororis^ 
Jupiter ex squo volventem dividit aimnm. 15 

Nunc Dea, regnorum numen commune duorum. 
Cum matre est totidem, totidem cum conjuge menses. 
Vertitur extemplo facies et mentis et oris :* 
Nam, modo quae poterat Diti quoque moesta videri, 
Lsta Des frons est : ut sol, qui tectus aquosis 20 

Nubibus ante fuit, victis ubi nubibus exit.^ 

1 Crescitque in caput, and he grows to the head, I. e. his head becomes 
disproportionately larse, and his nails are bent into long claws. 

2 Bic, i. e. Ascalajmus. 

3 Insistere remis alarum, to ply your wings as oars. 

4 Die canor, Oat musical /acttlty i tanta dos oris, so fine a talent /or 

SifMitM. 

5 Medial suique fratris moestcque sororis, mediating between his brother 
and his disconsolate sister. 

6 Fade* et mentis et oris, the state of her mind and the appearance of her 
face. The ancients believed that Proserpine remained beneath the earth 
with her husband during the winter month«, axldVn.YkeBt?««n.^^^\v«t\s!L^k- 
ther from med-time during the growth and &uccn9aV\« «Xfti^ ^"^ ^ ct^'^**. 

r Ubi exit Bubibaa victis, ioA«ift he Odntt /orOi oSUit tha Oxwda w* 
ditpermt. 
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Fab. XII.— rA« Pierides. 

FiNiERAT dictos e nobis maxima' cantus. 
At Nymphs vicisse Deas Helicona colentcs 
Concordi dixere sono.* Convicia victae' 
Quum jacerent ; Quoniam, dixit, certamine vobis 
Supplicium meniisse parum est, maledictaque culpse 5 
Additis, et non est patientia Hbera nobis ;^ 
Ibimus in poenas, et, quo vocat ira, sequcmur. 
ident Emathides spemuntque minacia verba ; 
Conatseque loqui et magno clamore protcrvas 
Intentare manus, pennas exire per ungues 10 

Adspexere suos, operiri brachia plumis ; 
Alteraque alterius rigido concrescere rostro* 
Ora videt, volucresque novas accedere silvis. 
Dumque volunt plangi,^ per bracbia mota levatse 
Agre pendebant, nemorum convicia, pic».^ 15 

Nunc quoque in alitibus facundia prisca remansit, 
Raucaque garrulitas studiumque immane loquendL 



BOOK VII. 

v// 

Fab. I. — lason. 



Jamque fretum Minys Pagassa puppe secabant ; 
Perpetuaque trabens^ inopem sub nocte senectam 

1 Maxima e nobis, the eldest ofva^ L e. CdUiope, to whom the task of con- 
tending with the Pierides had been assigned. See 5, 5, 44. Dictos, al- 
readp mentioned by me. 

2 Concordi sono, %oi(h unanifMus voice, unantmoiuly, 

3 Yictse, the d^eeUed sUters, L e. the Pierides ; jacerent convicia, were 
uttering calumny ; (CSoZ^uipe) dixit. 

4 Patientia non est libera noh^, forbearance is not fr&e to us, we are not 
at liberty to exercise forbearance. 

5' Concrescere rigido rostro, to shoot out in a st^beak. 
6 Plangi, to beat their breasts; per mota brachia, by the moving of tkeir 
arm*/ &caDdia,,fiicuUy ofchattenng. See 2, 2, 11. 
/ Trabens inopem senectam sub perpetoSL nocto, droigging oiv aliApIeu 
<?^^<f in perpetual blindnest. 
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Phineus visus erat, juvenesque* Aquilone creati 
Viigineas* volucres miseri senis ore ^garant ; 
Multaque perpessi claro sub lasone tandem 5 

Contigerant rapidas limosi Phasidos undas. 
Dumque adeimt regem^ Phryxeaque vellera poscunt, 
Lexque datur numeris magnorum horrenda laborum i* 
Concipit interea validoe i^tias ignes ; 
£t luctata diu, postquam ratione fdrorem 10 

Vincere non poterat, Frustra^ Medea, repugnas ; 
Nescio quis Deus obstat,^ ait ; mimmque, nisi hoc est,^ 
Aut aliquid certe simile hnic, quod amare vocatur. 
Nam cur jussa patris nimium mihi dura videntur ! 
Sunt quoque dura nimis. Cur, quern modo denique 
Yidij 15 

Ne pereat, timeo ! qus tanti causa timoris ! 
E:^cute virgineo conceptas pectore flammas. 
Si potes, infeHx : si possem, sanior essem. 
Sed trahit inyitam nova vis ; aliudque^ cupido^ 
Mens aliud suadet. Video meliora proboque ; 20 

Deteriora sequor. Quid in hospite, regia yirgo, 
Ureris et thalamos alieni concipis^ orbis ! 
Hsc quoque terra potest, quod ames,^ dare. Yivat, an ille 
Occidat, in Dis est.*^ Vivat tamen ; idque precari, 
Vel sine amore licet : quid enim commisit lason ! 25 
Quam, nisi crudelem, non tangat lasonis stas, 
£t genus, et virtus \ quam non, ut cetera desint. 
Forma movere potest \ certe mea pectora movit. 

1 Juvenes. See Calais and Zethes. 

2 Yiigineas volucres, the virgin-faced Irirde, i. e. &k« Harpiei. See 
Har^iae. 

3 Regem, ihe king^ L e. JEetes, king of Coldiis. 

4 Lex datur horrenda numeris magnorum laborum, eondUume are pre- 
scribed to Mem, dreaiUftd/or the number qf/ormidable labowv. 

5 Nescio quis Deus obetat,.Mme jTOd, / Jaww not ujko, oj^poue you, 

6 Mirumqne (e^f ), nisi hoc est, and U i$ Strang if it be not HMv. 

7 Aliud, one Giing, L e. to love; mens, reoioni aliud, ami^her thing, 
i. e. not to love. 

8 Ck)ndpis thalamos alimi orUls, deiire a huiUmA beUmoino \a Oi ^^ 
rcfUMHoftkemfrlO'-afbreignerasycurhwibagkA, X.13i*> K. %S!^ 

9 Quod amea, an obfeet leorthy afyow Zom. 

'0 Eat in Dta, Uin thepomet tffthcsodt.rtOMyc^VNtvAx. 
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At, nisi opem tnlero, taurorum afflabitur ore ;^ 
Concurretque* suie segcti, tellure creatis 30 

Hostibus ; aut avido dabitur fera prsda draconL 
Hoc ego si patiar, turn me de tigride natam, * 
Turn ferrom et scopulos gestare in corde fatebor. 
Cur non et specto pereuntem, oculosque yidendo 
Conseelero \ cur non tauros exhortor in ilium 85 

Terrigenasque feros insopitumque draconem ! 
Di meliora velint !^ Quanquam non ista precanda, 
Sed £su;ienda mihi. Prodamne ego regna parentis, 
Atque ope nescio quis servabitur advena nostra, 
Ut, per me sospes, sine me det lintea ventis, 40 

Virque sit alterius, poens Medea relinquar !^ 
Si facere hoc, aliamve potest prsponere nobis, 
Occidat ingratus I Sed non is vultus^ in illo, 
Non ea nobilitas animo est, ea gratia forme, 
Ut timeam fraudem meritique oblivia nostri. 45 

£t dabit ante fidem f cogamque in foedera testes 
Esse Deos. Quid tuta times I accingere,^ et omnem 
Pelle moram : tibi se semper debebit^ lason, 
Te &ce solemn! junget sibi f perque Pelasgas 
Servatrix urbes matrum celebrabere turb^ 50 

Ergo ^o germanam^" fratremque patremque Deosque 

1 A£Babiturore taaromm, 1u will be breaOted upon bp (he mouths of the 
buUi—he wm be kUled by the breaXh of the buUt, The bulls are represented 
with brazen feet, and breathing fire, to indicate their great stroigth and 
ferocity. 

2 Concnrret suse se^ti, he will engage wiO^ hi* own eropt i« e* with the 
men who were to spring from the dragon's teeth whoi sown by him. 
A. R. A. 466. 

3 Dl velint meliora, may the gods ordain better thitufs-^ form of prayer 
used for the purpose of averting some anticipated evil. 

4 Sitque vir aJterius (ego) Medea relinquar poense, he maybeeomethe hus- 
band of another t and I Medea be Uft for punwanent, L e. by my father for 
having assisted Jason in getting possession of the golden fleeee. 

5 Is vultus— ea nobilitas— ea gratia, a OMmtenonee so fkUhUss^-^Mbttity 
so degenerate— grae^fuiness so deceUJkiL 

6 Antd dabit fidem, Ite ^uM first give me a promise of^narriage. 

7 kcxan^ttt be prepared^ prepare yowrsi^. 

9 Semper debebit se tibi, ft« unU. dtwoM be tndd4ed to you far his Vfk, 
9 JuDget te aibi aolemni &oe, wiU im«e yon to Mm by the solemn m^^doi 
^orch,i.e. in marriage. A. R. A. 404. 
10 GemuuuuD, my sitter, i. e. CRoteiope— fatfcwuftA*' ApnrrtM»» 
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£t natale solum, ventis ablata, relinquam ! 
Nempe pater saevus, nempe est mea barbara tellus, 
Frater adhuc infans ; stant mecum vota sproris ;* 
Maximiifi^tra me Deus^ est. Non magna relinquam ; 55 
Magna sequar ; titulum servats pubis Achive, 
Notitiamque loci melioris et oppida, quorum 
Hie quoque &ma viget, cultusque artesque virorum ; 
Quemque ego cum rebus, quas totus possidet orbis, 
.^Isoniden mut^sse velim : quo conjuge felix 60 

Et Dis.cara ferar,' et vertice sidera tangam. 
Quid, quod* nesdo qui medHs concurrere in uudis 
Dicuntur montes,* ratibusque inimica Charybdis 
Nunc sorbere fretum nunc reddere ; cinctaque seevis 
Scylla rapax canibus Siculo latrare profundo ! 65 

Nempe tenens quod amo, gremioque in lasonis hsrens 
Per freta longa trabar. Nihil illimi amplexa verebor ; 
Aut, si quid metuam, metuam de conjuge solo. 
Conjugiumne vocas, speciosaque nomina culps 
Imponis, Medea, tuse ! quin adspice, quantum 70 

Aggrediare nefas,^ et, dum licet, efiVige crimen. 
Dixit ; et ante oculos rectum pietasque pudorque 
Constiterant, et victa dabat jam terga Cupido. 

Ibat ad antiquas Hecates Persei'dos aras, 
Quas nemus umbrosum secretaque silva tegebant. 75 
Et jam fortis erat pulsusque resederat ardor f 
Quum videt .^Ssonideu, exstinctaque flamma revixit, 
Et rubuere gene, totoque recanduit ore. 
Ut solet a ventis alimenta assumere, qusque 
Parva sub inducts latuit^ scintilla favill^ 80 

1 Tota sororis stant meetun, the wUhet af my iitter stand toUh me, ore in 
myfamawr, 

2 Deu8, i. e. Love. 

3 Ferar {eue) felix, / ihaU be ceiebraUd eu happy. 

4 Quid, quod. See 5, S, 68. 

5 Montes. See Cyaoes. 

6 Quantum nefiu ags^ediare, what a crime you intend. 

7 Etjamemt/ortiaardorque pulsus teBederat, andtKewot tvow tcwkwa^ 
and her passim having been checked had abaUd. 

8 Quvque parvm Intuit, and what «w tmott whiU it Ian conceoUd. 
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Crescere et in veteres agitata resurgere vires : 

Sic jam lentus amor, jam quem languere putares, 

Ut vidit juvenem, specie prssentis inarsit. 

Et casu solito formosior .^Isone natus 

lUk luce fait : posses ignoscere amanti. 85 

Spectat, et in vultu, veluti tum denique viso,* 

Lumina fiixa tenet ; nee se mortalia demons 

Ora videre putat, nee se declinat ab illo.^ 

Ut vero coepitque loqui dextramque prenendit 

Hospes, et auxilium submiss^ voce rogavit, ^ 00 

Promisitque torum ; lacrimis ait ilia profiisis : 

Quid faciam video : nee me ignorantia veri 

Decipiet, sed amor. Servabere munere' nostro ; 

Servatus promissa dato. Per sacra triformis 

Ule Des,^ lucoque foret quod numen in illo, 95 

Perque patrem soceri cementem cuncta futuri,^ 

Eventusque suos et tanta pericula jurat. 

Creditus accepit cantatas protinus herbas,^ 

Edidicitque usum, Istusque in castra recessit. 

Postera depulerat stellas Aurora micantes : 100 

Conveniunt populi sacrum Mavortis in arvum, 
' Consistuntque jugis.^ Medio rex ipse resedit 
Agmine purpureus, sceptroque insignis ebumo. 
Ecce adamanteis Yulcanum naribus efflant 
^ripedes tauri ; tactsque vaporibus herbs 105 

Ardent/ Utque solent pleni resonare camini, 
Aut ubi terren^ silices fornace soluti^ 

1 Turn denique viso, then/iyr theftrtt time teen. 

2 Munere, servic€g—{tu) servatus dato promissa, do pou when saved by 
me fulfil your promise. 

3 Per sacra triformis Dese, byfhetaered rites qfthe three-formed goddess t 
i. e. Hecate ; perque numen quod, and by the deity which. 

4 Patrem soceri futuri, the father qf his fsUher-in4aw about iobe,Le. 
Sol, the father of iBetes. 

5 Cantatas herbas, enchanted herbs; in castra, toMscamp, Le. to the place 
where the Argonauts had pitched their tents. 

6 Jugis, on the hiUSf i. e. the ridges (tf Caucasus whi<di sorroanded 
Colchis. 

/ Herbmque tactas vaporibus ardent, and the grass being Untehed by the 
vasHfurt (the breath qfthe buUs) bums. 
It Silices Boluti terrenk fornace, Mme«t<me« slacked in an ca.TQun\'H?iVft. ^ 
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Concipiunt ignem liquidarum aspeigine aquarum : 
Pectora sic intus clausas Yolventia flammas, 
Gutturaque usta sonant : tamen illis JEsone natus 110 
Obvius it. Vertere truces venientis ad ora 
Terribiles vnltus' pwefixaque comua ferro, 
Pulvereumque solum pede pulsavere bisulco^ 
Fumificisque locum mugitibus implevere. 
Diriguere metu Miny«B : subit ille, nee ignes 115 

Sentit anhelatos, tantum medicamina possunt^* 
Pendulaque audaci mulcet palearia dextr^ f 
Supposftosque jugo pondus grave cogit aratri 
Ducere, et insuetum ferro* proscindere campumg, 
Mirantur Colchi ; Minyae clamoribus implent," 120 
Adjiciuntque animos. 6ale& turn sumit aenii 
Vipereos dentes^ et aratos spaigit in agros. 
Semina mollit humus, valido pnetincta veneno ; 
Et crescunt, fiuntque sati nova^xiirjpoia dentes. 
Utque hominis speciem matem^smii in alvo 125 

Perque suos intus numeros^ compoiiftiir in&ns, 
Nee nisi maturus communes exit in aiUBM : 
Sic ubi yisceribus gravids teUuris imago 
Eifecta est^ hominis, feto consurgit in arvo ; 
Quodquemagis minim est,simul edita^ concutit arma. 130 
Quos ubi viderunt prsacutse cuspidis hastas 



1 Tnices vertere terribiles vultus, tke buOsfieredy turned ihdr tarrible 
loofu; prsefixa ferro, pointed triOi iron. 

2 Tantum medicamina possunt, stick U (he power offht emSkanUd herbs. 

3 Mulcetque pendula i»learia audaci dexin, and strokes their hanging 
dewlaps ufith his bold right hand. 

4 Insuetum ferro, unacctutomed to the plouffiishare, because sacred to 
Mars. See 101. A. R. A. 463. 

5 Implent {eum) clamoribus, JiU his ears with their dteers^-crp^ or eaU 
to him. 

6 Yipereos dentes, the teeth of the serpent, i. e. the teeth of the ser- 
pent slain by Cadmus, some of which were brought to ^etes by Minerva. 
See 3, 1. 

7 Componitur per suos numeros, is complied in an its parts. 

8 Ubi imago hominis effiecta est (in) visceribus graviase telluris, when 
the/brmqf^ man was completed in the bowels qf the pregnant earOi. 

9 Anna edib aimui, arms which toere produced at Qm toiiM\^tM.>irok 
tkeumivet/ pnuumtsg cuspidiB, with very marp poinU. 
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In caput Hffimonii juvenis torquere parantes ;^ 
Demisere* nietu yultumque anlmumque Pelasgi. 
Ipsa quoque extinmit, quae tutum fecerat ilium ; 
Utque peti juvenem tot vidit ab hostibus unum, 136 
Palluit, et subito sine sanguine frigida sedlt. 
Neve parum valeant a se data gramina, carmen' 
Auxiliare canit, secretasque advoc^t artes. . 
nie, gravem medios silicem jaculatus in hostes, 
A se depulsum Martem convertit in ipsos.^ 140 

Terrigenffi pereunt per mutua vulnera fratres 
Civilique cadunt acie. Gratantur Achivi, 
Victoremque tenent, avidisque amplexibus hcrent^ 
Tu quoque victorem complecti, barbara, velles ; 
Obstitit incepto pudor ; et complexa fiiisses ; 145 

Sed te, ne &ceres, tenuH rererentia femse.^ 
Quod licet, affectu taiBil#letari8, agisque 
Carminibus grates <ltB|feitteloribiis horum. 
\ Pervigilem so^pMMpMtfBi sopire' draconem, 
Qui, cristd. HngAfitt trfbtw pnesignis et uncis 150 
Dentibus hon^iiiis, custos erat arboris auree.^ 
Hunc postqnasn: sparsit Lethei gramine socci, 
Yerbaque ter dixit placidos £sicientia somnos. 
Que mare turbatum, quse concj fei flumina sistant ; 

1 The order U^ Ubi Pelasgi videnmt quos parantes torquere, when the 
Pelasffi iaw them, &c The relative quo* agrees with its antecedent ima^ 
hominis in sense, but not in strict syntax. 

8 Demisere yultumque aniraumquemetu,{o(Mre(f &ofAM«ircountemmeef 
and their courage through fear, i. e. their countenance sank, and their 
courage fculed them. 

3 Carmen, eharm, or incantation i advocatque secretas ftrtes, caUs to his 
aid her sacred arts^ i. e. magic. 

4 In ipsos, upon thansdves—thej attacked each other under the belief 
that the stone had been thrown by one of their own number. 

5 Haerentque avidis amplexibus, cling to him with eager embraces. 

6 Reverentia famse tenuit te, ne facerea, a regard for pour character 
restrained you from doing so. 

7 Superest sopire, it remains to lay a^eep, 

8 Aurese arboris, of the tree on which teas hung the gcHden fleece. Aurea 
is to be pronounced as a word of two syllables. This, whidi is the reading 
of nearly all the manuscripts, lias been considered unsatisftuitory, and in- 

siead of It the coi\Jectural rea<&u:arietii ourci, of the golden ram, has been 
propoaed, li the latter reading oe adopted onrietU ia\uX\M Xaiu^ «a >Sds«a 
^UabhB and aurei as two. 
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Somnus in ignotos oculos* advenit ; et auro 155 

Heros -^Isonius potitur ; spolioque superbus,* 
Muneris auctorem secum, spolia altera, portans, 
Victor lolciacos tetigit cum conjuge portus. 



BOOK XI. 

Fab. X. — Geyx and Hakyone. 

Interea fratrisque sui fratremque secutis 

Anxia prodigiis turbatus' pectora Ceyx, 

Consulat ut sacras, hominum oblectamina,^ sortes, 

Ad Clarium parat ire Deum : nam templa profanus 

Invia cum Phlegyis faciebat Delphica Phorbas. 5 

Consilii tamen ante sui, fidissima, certam 

Te facit,* Halcyone. Cui protinus intima frigus 

Ossa receperunt/buxoque simillimus ora 

Pallor obit, lacrinusque gense maduere profusis. 

Ter conata loqui, ter fletibus ora rigavit ; 10 

Singultuque pias interrumpente querelas, 

Que mea culpa tuam, dixit, carissime, mentem 

Vertit ?^ ubi est, quae cura mei prius esse solebat V 

Jam potes Halcyone securus abesse relicts ; 

Jam via longa placet ; jam sum tibi carior absens ; 15 

At, puto, per terras iter est,* tantumque dolebo, 

Non etiam metuam, curseque timore carebunt. 

1 In oculoB ignotos, upon ejfes teMch were prevUnulp ttranger* to it 

2 SuperboB spolio, exuUing in the spoil, A. R. A. 324. 

3 TurtMttuB ($ecundum) anxia pectora prodigiis soi fratris, (prod^iraue) 
secutis fratrem, being perplexed in his anxious nUnd by the JiUe qfhis hro- 
ther, and by the prodigies uMch foUouxd the tran^fbrmation of ^ brother, 
i. e. Daedalion, q. v. 

4 Oblectamina hominum, that source ofeonsolaiion to men, 

5 Fadt te certam sui consilii, makes you acquainted ufUhJUs design. 

6 Yertit tuam menton, has iUienated your e^ctions/irom me. 

7 Ubi est cura mei que solebat esse prids, tmere is mat offecUonfor me 
whiOi used to exist/ormeriy/ securus, wiihwt regreU 

8 At, puto, iter est pet tenwi, but I luppoie your jownvca U\y» Vwv*. 
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[uora me terrent, et ponti tristis imago, 
laceras nuper tabulas' in litore vidi, 
ssepe in tumnlis sine corpore' nomina legi. 20 

teve tuum fallax animum fiducia tangat, 
lubd socer Hippotades tibi wh qui carcere fortes 
'ontincat ventos, et, quum veht, squora placet : 
tuum semel emissi tenuerunt' squora venti ; 
fil illis vetitum est/ incommendataque tellus 25 

Oranis et omne fretum ; coeli quoque nubila vexant, 
Excutiuntque feris rutilos concursibus ignes.'^ 
Quo magis hos novi, nam novi, et sspe patem4 
Parva domo vidi, magis hos reor esse timendos. 
Quod tua si flecti precibus sententia nullis, 80 

Care, potest, conjux, nimiumque es certus eundi ;^ 
Me quoque toUe simul. Certe jactabimur una. 
Nee, nisi quae patiar, metuam ; pariterque feremus^ 
Quicquid erit, pariter super squora lata feremur. 

Talibus jEolidos dictis lacrimisque movetur 85 

Sidereus conjux f neqne enira minor ignis in ipso est. 
Sed neque propositos pelagi dimittere cursus. 
Nee vult Halcyonen in partem adhibere pericli ; 
Multaque respondit timidum solantia pectus ; 
Nee tamen idcirco causam probat.' Addidit illis 40 
Hoc quoque lenimen, quo solo flexit amantem : 
Longa quidem nobis omnis mora ; sed tibi juro 

1 Laceras tabulas, broken boards^ i. e. jpart of a wreck. 

2 In tumulis sine corpore, on tombs wUkout bodies^ mptif tombi. There 
is here an allusion to the practice of erecting eenotaphia (empty tombs) 
to those whose bodies could not be found after death, or to uiose who died 
and were buried in foreign countries. A. R. A. 406. 

3 Tenuerunt squora, haoe taken potseuion o/fhe seoi, 

4 Nil vetitum est illis, nothirw it forbidden to flkem, they dUdatn «U eonr 
trd: incommendata, disregarwid. A. R. A, 473. 

ft Excutiunt rutiloB ignes feris concursibos, /bree from fkem Otf rti 
lightning by their fierce ontetti pam, when a ehOdt umen pouriff. 

6 Es nimiQm certus eundi, pou are unaUerably determined logo. 

7 Feremus, we shall endure ,- feremur, we shau be earried. 

8 Sidereus conjux, her star-bom husband^ L e. C^yx, vibo was the son of 
Lucifer. Neque enim ignis in ipso est minor, >dr the JUxme of love in iWfl»- 
seffff not less strong thaii hi his wife. 

, 9 Nee tamen idcfrco pr6be,t rem, and yet He doct lUft cnQutfoiCcmtiU jut- 
^^ ^AarAif retohttUms flexit, pained «rer. 
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Per patrios ignes, si me modo fSata remittent, 
Ante reversurom, quam Lnna bis impleat orbem. 
His ubi promissis spes est admota^ recarsus ; 45 

Protinns eductam navalibus sqnore tingi, 
Aptarique suis pinum jubet armamentis.' 
Qu^ rursus Ymk, veluti preesaga futuri, 
Horruit Halcyone, lacrimasque emisit obortas, 
Amplexusque dedit ; tristique miserrima tandem 50 
Ore, Vale, dixit ; collapsaque corpore tota est.' 
At juvenes, quaerente moras Ceyce, reducunt 
Ordinibus geminis ad fortia pectora remos,^ 
.ZEqualique ictu scindnnt freta. Sustulit ilia 
Humentes oculos, stantemque in puppe recurra, 55 
Concuss^qne manu dantem^ sibi signa maritum 
Prima videt^ redditque notas. Ubi terra recessit 
]jongiu8, atque oculi nequennt cognoscere Yultus ; 
I)um licet, insequitur fugientem lumine pinum. 
Hffic quoqne nt hand poterat, spatio submota,^ videri, 60 
Tela tamen spectat smnmo fluitantia malo. * 
Ut nee vela videt ; vacuum petit anxia lectum,^ 
Seque toro ponit. Renovat lectusque locusque 
Halcyones lacrimas, et quae pars admonet absit.^ 
Portubus exierant, et moverat aura rudentes ; 65 



1 Spes ncanCtB admota est, the hope of hit return uku brouuM neoTt i. e. 
the hope of a speedy return was held out. 

2 Aptari suis annameBtis, to be furnished with its rigging, to he rigged, 
A.R. A. 344 and 345. 

3 Coll^na est toto corpore, became pouterleu over her loAtffe body, 

4 Reducunt remos ad fortia pectora, pull bade the care to their stout 
brecuts—ixL allusion to the exertion of rowing. Young men were lUways 
selected as rowers. A. R. A. 339. The ship here referred to was a bireme* 
A. JtC. A. 338. 

5 Dantemqne sIgna concussA manu, and making signals to her by waving 
his hand. 

6 Bubmota spatio, removed to a great distance, 

7 Petit Tacuum lectum, ponitque se toro, she retires to her bed now 
emptjf, and lays herstif on the pillow, Lectus, when opposed to torus, sig- 
nines the bedhead, which was made of wood, somethnes ornamented with 
ivory and the precious metals ; and torus signifies the mattress, pillow, or 
cumpn, on which the pwson lay. A. R. A. 3fI3. ^, ^ . 

8 Admonet quss pan abdt, remind fcer ^ Oie p«rt <j| Var»«if w^^"*- ^ 
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Obvertit lateri pendentes navita remos ; 

Comuaque in sumin^ locat arbore,^ totaque malo 

Carbasa deducit venientesque excipit auras. 

Aut minus aut certe medium non amplius sequor' 

Puppe secabatnr, longeque erat utraque tellus ; 70 

Quum mate sub noctem tumi& albescere coepit 

Fluctibus et prspceps spirare valentius Eurus. 

Ardua jamdudum demittite comua, rector 

Clama^ et antennis totum subnectite velum. 

Hie jubet ; impediunt adverse jussa procelle, 75 

Nee sinit audiri vocem fragor squoris ullam. 

Sponte tamen properant alii subducere remos,' 

Pars munize latus, pars ventis vela negare. 

Egerit hie fluctus^ squorqne refimdit in squor ; 

Hie rapit antennas. Que dum sine lege geruntur, 80 

Aspera crescit hiems, omnique e parte feroces 

Bella gerunt venti, &etaque indignantia miscent. *f 

Ipse pavet, nee se, qui sit status,^ ipse &tetur 

Scire ratis lector, nee quid jubeatve vetetve : 

Tanta mali moles, tantoque potentior arte est. 85 

Quippe sonant clamore viri, stridore rudentes, 

Undarum incnrsu gravis unda, tonitribas ether. 

Fluctibus erigitur, coelumque square videtur 

Pontus et inductas aspergine tangere nubes ; 

Et modo, quum fulvas ex imo verrit arenas, 90 

Concolor est illis, Stygi^ modo nigrior \mdk ; 

Stemitur interdum spumisque sonantibus albet. 

Ipsa qu6que lus agitur vicibus Trachinia puppis, 

1 Locat cornoa in sammft arbore, ,fixeg the teal-yard ontht Um i^ iht 
mast Comua, which properly signifies the extremities of the sailyard, is 
here, and in 73, used for the sailyard itself. A. R. A. 343. 

2 Aut minOs aut certd non ampUils medium sequor, either Uet, or 
certainty not more than ha{fthe tea. Utraque tellus, the kmd on either tide, 
i. e. Greece and Asia Minor. 

3 Subducere remos, to take in the oarf— that they might not be broken 
by the waves ; munire latus, to eecure Ote tide*— by stopping up the holes 
through which the oars were put. 

4 Qui sit BtatuB, what their condition i« ; grav)a unda incuna imdanun, 
^^ Aeavy uwfes by the dashing qf other waves. 
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Et modo subllmis, veluti de vertice montis, 
Despicere in valles imumque Acheronta videtur ; 95 
Nunc, ubi demissalu curvum circumstetit aequor/ 
Saspicere inferno summum de gurgite coelum. 
Saepe dat ingentem fluctu latus icta fragorem, 
Nee levius pulaata sonat, quam ferreus olim 
Qnum laceias aries' ballistave concutit arces. 100 

Utque Solent, sumptis in cursu viribus,^ ire 
Pectore in anna feri prsetentaque tela leones : 
Sic ubi 86 yentis admiserat^ unda coortis, 
Ibat in arma ratis, multoque erat altior illis. 
Jamque labant cunei,^ spoliataque tegmine cers^ 105 
Rima patet, prsbetqne viam letalibus undis. 
Ecce cadunt largi resolutis nubibus^ imbres, / "S^ 

Inque fretum credas totum descendere coelum^ 
Inque plagas coeli tumefEtctum ascendere pontiun. 
Vela madent nimbiis, et cum coelestibus undis 110 

.^Squoreffi misceHtur aquae ; caret ignibus jether^ i\ i 
Csecaque nox premitur tenebris biemisque suisque. 
Discutiunt tamen bas prsebentque micantia lumen 
Fulmina ; fulmineis ardescunt ignibus undse. 
Dat quoque jam saltus intra cava texta^ carins 115 
Fluctus : et, ut miles, numero praestantior omni^io ^ 
Qnum saepe aasfluit defensae moembus urbis, 
. Spe pot ituy tandem, laudisque accensus amore / S ./ 
Inter mille viros murum t£unen occupat unus ; 



1 Ubi carvmn leaiior drcumstetit (earn) demisaam, tchen Vie arched 
wave has mrroundea U tunk down. 

2 Arias. A. R. A. 334. BaUista. A. R. A. 332. 

3 Yiribiu nimptis iocunu, acquiring strength from the onset. 

4 Admiserat se, had raised its^^ had been raised; ibat in arma ratis, 
U dashed against the rigqktg qfthe ship. 

5 Ctmei labant, the pins startf or give way, i. e. the pins with which the 
planks of the vessel were fastened. By others eunei is here supposed to 
signify the strong planking on the bottom of the ship, placed there to 
ddiand it against the rocks. 

6 Spoliata t^rmine cers, deprived qf Us sfoppoge tuf vmmb— ^t^viiciVi ^ 
clammj sabstanee resembling wax used in cauYlung fikuv^ 

TBeeolutia Dubibaa, when the clouds break up. 
S Obvb UxtB, the hollow ribs <ifth€ «Mp. 
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Sic, ubi puls^nint acres latera ardua fluctns, 120 

Vastius insuTgens decims mit impetus nnds ;^ 
Nee prius absistit fessam oppugnare carinam, 

5@ Quam yelnt in capts descendat mcenia navis.' 
Pars igitur tentabat adhuc invadere pinum, 
Pars maris inttis erat. Trepidant baud segniusomnes, 125 

> ' Qu&m solet urbs, aliis murum fodientibus extra^V^. 
Atque aliis murum, "trepidare, tenentibus intus. 
Deficit aaa animique cadunt ; totidemque videntnr, 
Quot veniunt fluctus, mere atque irrumpere mortes.' 
Non tenet bic lacrimas ; stupet hie ; vocat ille beatos, ISO 

^ Funera <mo8 maneuit ;* bic votis numen adorat, 
y, Brachiaque'SChSoelimi, quod non videt, irrita tollens 
Poscit opem ; sSb^mit* ffl^fiatresque parensque ; \jJf 
Huic cum pignoribus^omus, et quod auique relicUim e^^ j 



5' -• Halcyone Ceyca mo vet ; Ceycis in o^B ^ 1 

Nulla nisi firaleyone est ; et, quum denderet unam, 
Graudet abesse tamen. Patris qu6que vellet ad oras 
Respicere inque domum supremos vertere vultus : , , 
Verum ubi sit nescit : taiit|_verlagfee^pontus Ci O 
Fervet, et induct li piceis e nubibus umbr^ 140 

Omne latet caelum, duplicataque noctis imago est.^ 
Frangitur incursu nimbosi turbinis arbor,^ 
Frangitur et regimen ; spollisque animosa superstes 

1 Impetus decime unde, theory <^ fke tenlOi wave. The Romans be- 
lieved that the tenth wave was always larger and more formidable than the 
preceding nine* an opinion which was also entertained by the Greeks. 
A. R. A. 473. 

2 In moenia navis velut captae, within the sides {walls) of the ship asjf 
it had been taken. 

3 Totidem mortes, death in as manpforms. 

4 Quos funera maneant, whom/unerai rites awaits Le. who die on land. No 
form of death was more dreaded by the ancients than that by sh^wreck. 
A. R. A. 409. 

5 Subeunt, come into his mindt occur to him/ cum pignoribus, with hi* 
dearpledgeSt i. e. his children. 

6 Tanta vertigine, with such agitation / umbr& e piceis nubibus inducts, 
by a shade of dark douds drawn over it 

7 Imago noctis duplicata est, the image of night (for night) is doubled, 
I. e. the aarknesa is twice thai of an ordiuarv nlgnt. 

ff Arbor et regimen frangitur incursu uvmYioA twrbVoXa^Jke masX. oxA 
*^*n are shivered by the force Qfa violent gwi (tf'iBindU k. »« k, ^». 
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Unda, velut victrix, sinuatas despicit undas.^ 
^ Nee lltyius, quam si quis Athon Pindumve, revulsos 145 
Sede su^, totos in apertum everteret sequor, 
Precipitata cadit, pariterque et pondere et iota 
Mergit in ima ratem ;' eum qu^ pars magna vironmi ^ 
GuTgite pressa gravi, neque in aera re ddita, fato ^ C^ ;»_ 
Funeta suo est.^ Alii partes et membra carins 150 
Trunca tenent. Tenet ipse manu, qua sceptra solebat^ 
Fragmina navigii Ceyx, socerumque patremque 
Invocaty hen ! frustra. Sed plnrima^ nantis in ore 
Halcyone conjuxv# Illam menainitque refertqne ; ^ * 
lUius ante oculos nt^^i§ sua corpora fluctus, 155 

Optaty et exanimis manibus tumuletur amicis.^ 
Bum natat, absentem, quoties sinTt hiscere fluctus, 
Nominat Haley onen, ipsisqne immurmurat undis.^ 
Ecce super medios fluctus nig^ arcus aquarum 
Frangitur, et ruptIL mersum caput obruit und&. 160 
Lucifer obscurus, nee quern cognoscere posses^ 
Jilk nocte fiiit ; quoniamque excedere coelQ // 

^ Non licuity densis texit su a nubib us ora. 
v^i V .^k)l]s interea tantorum ignara malorum 

Dinuinerat noctes ; et jam, quas induat ille, 165 

Festinat vestes ;' jam quas, ubi venerit ille, 
Ipsa gerat ; reditusque sibi promittit manes. 
Onmibus ilia quidem Superjis pia thura ferebat ; -' -' 
Ante tamen cunctos Junonis templa colebat, 
Proque viro, qui nullus erat,^ veniebat ad aras ; 170 



1 Undaque animosa Bpoliis supertesque, velut victrix, despicit sinuatas 
undasy a$id Ike wave dated by the spoilt (I e. the mast and helm which had 
been shivered by it), and ttanding aver Vtem like a conqueres* looks down 
upon (he curving waves bdow. 

2 Mergit ratem in ima, sinks Vie ship to the bottom. 

3 Funeta est suo fato,/u2/U2ed their desUny, i. e. perished. 

4 IBst) plurima in ore ((^) nantis, is most in his mouXh as he swims. 

6 Et {ut) exanimis tumuletur amids manibus, and thaJb when dead he 
may be buried by her friendly hands, 

6 Immurmnratque ipsis undis, and mutters it in fht midst aflhA vaoimx, 

7 Festinat vestw, quas ille induat, JkcutUy prepares cloUies5<)nr'K\m\.o "sivA. 
anylpaa gent, ghe may hers^wear. 

8 Qui ent nullus, u^o wot no longer^ I. e. nvYio N»«a ^<mA» 
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Utque foret sospes conjux suus utque rediret, 
Optabat, nuUamque sibi prsferret. At illi c • 

Hoc de tot votis poterat contingere solum.^ i .' . 

At Dea non ultra pro fiincto morte rogari* ■ j v^ . 
Sustinet ; utque manus funestas arceat aris^ ' 175 
Iri, mese, dixit, fidissima nuntia vocis. 
Vise soporiferam Somni velociter aulam^ 
Exstinctique jubeXJeycis imagine^ mittat ' 

Somnia ad Halcyonen, veros narrantia casus^ 
Dixerat. Induitur velamina mille colorunn^ (>* 180 
Iris, et arquato coelum curvamine signans^ ^^ 7 
Tecta petit jussi sub rupe latentia r^^ 

Est prope Cimmerios longo spelunca recessu, 
Mons cavus, ignavi domus et penetralia Somni ; 
Quo nunquam radiis oriens mediusve cadensve 185 
Phoebus adire potest. Nebuls caligine mixtse 
Exhalantur humo dubisque crepuscula luGJ& e 

Non vigil ales* ibi cnstati cantibus oris ^-t v * a ^^^ 
Evocat Auroram ; nee voce silentia rumpimt ^ 
SoUicitive canes, canibusye sagacior anser ; 1 90 

Non fera, non pecudes, non moti flamine rami, 
Humansve sonum reddunt convicia linguse f 
Muta quies habitat. Saxo tamen exit ab imo 
Rivus aquffi Lethes, per quern cum mnrmure labens 
Invitat somnos crepitantibus unda lapillis. 195 

Ante fores antri fecunda paparera florent 
Innumerseque herbee, quarum de lacte^ soporem 
Nox legit et spargit per opacas humida terras. 

1 Hoc (votum) solum, thU last wish alonet viz. that be mij^t prefer no 
other woman to herself. 

2 Rogari pro (komine) functo morte, to be prc^fed tojbra man iflfto had 
undergone aeaih ,- funestas manus, poUuted hands— m if they had been pol- 
luted by touching the dead body of her husband. 

3 Imagine Ceycis exstincti, in the form qfCeyx who is dead, 

4 Signans coelum arquato curvamine, tnarMng the sky with a heading 
arch, i. e. forming an arch across the sky. 

5 Vigil ales, the wak^tU bird, i. e. the cock. 

ff Conviciave humansR linguae reddunt souum, nor (ft< (Aamcurs qf a 
Autnan tongue produce anp noise. 
7 De lactc quarum, J^om the juice qf wWch. 
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Janua, quae verso etridorem cardine reddat,* ;w - ^ 
Nulla domo tota ; custos in limine nullus. 200 

At medio torus est ebeno sublimis' in antro, 
Plumeus, unicolor, pullo velamine teetus ; 
Quo cubat ipse Deus membris languore solutis.' 
Hunc circa passim yarias imitantia formas 
Somnia vana jacent totidem, quot messis aristae, 205 
Silva gerit £rondes, ejectas litus arenas. 
Quo simul intravit, xjianibusque obstantia virgo 
Somnia dimovit ; vestis fulgore reluxit 
Sacra domus ; tardaque Deus gravitate jacentes* 
Vix oculos toUens, iterumque iterumque relabens 210 
Summaque percutiens nutanti pectora mento, "J. 
Excussit* tandem sibi se, cubitoque levatus, 
OjUid^eniat, cognovit enim, scitatur. At ilia : 
^mne, quies rerum, placidissime, Somne, Deorum, 
Pax animi, quern cura fugit^ qui corpora duris 215 

Fessa ministeriis mulces reparasque labori,^ 
Somnia, qus veras sequant imitamine^ formas, 
Hercule^ Trachine jube sub imagine regis 
Halcyonen ^eant, simulacraque naufraga fingant.^ 
Imperat hoc Juno. Postquam mandata peregit 220 
Iris, abit ; neqae enim ulterius tolerare vaporis 
Vim poterat ; labique^ ut somnum sensit in artus, 
Effugit et remeat per quos modo venerat arcus. 

At pater^° e populo natorum mille suorum 
Excitat artificem simulatoremque figursp, 225 

I Reddat Btridorem veno cardine, to make a noise by the turning of ihc 
hinge. 

5 Sublimis ebeno, raised hig^ on a frame of ivory. See 63. 
3 Membris solutis, with his limbs rehuced in sleep, 

A -Jacentes tardA gravitate, sunk in languid sle^. 

6 Excussit se sibi, shook qff himself t i. c. sleep — roused hfanself. 

6 Qui mulees corpora fessa duris ministeriis reparasque labori, vjho 
refreshest the body when wearied with severe toGs, and recruitest itfor labour, 

7 Equant imitamine, equal by tmitation, pe^fedly resehMe. 

8 Fin^^antque naufra^pa simuiacra, atsumt tii« appcOfrwMC C|f Qn^vSKoVQa 
been shrpwredeed. 

9 Labi in tuius, stealing over her Umbt, 

10 Pater, L e. Somnut; e populo, /rom tlie crowd. 
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Moi'phea. Non illo jussos solertius alter 

Exprimit incessns^ vxiltumqae sonumque loquendl ; 

Adjicit et vestes et consuetissima cuique 

Verba. Sed hie solos homines imitatur ; at alter 

Fit fera, fit volucris, fit longo corpore serpens. 230 

Hunc Icelon Superi, mortale Phobetora valgus 

Nominat, ^ Est etiam diversie tertius artis [bemque, 

Phantasos. lUe in humum saxumque nndamque tra< 

Qusque vacant ^nim^ fallaciter omnia tnuosit. 

Regibus hi ducibusque suos ostendere vultus 235 

Nocte solent ; populos alii plebemque pererrant. 

Preterit hos senior f cunctisque e fratribus unum 

Morphea, qui peragat' Thamnantidos edita, Somnus 

£ligit ; et rursus moUi languore solutus 

Deposuitque caput, stratoque recondidit alto. 240 

Hie volat nuUos strepitus £EM:ientibu8 alls 

Per tenebras^ intraque mors breve tempus in urbem 

Pcrvenit Hiemoniam : positisque .e corpore pennis 

In faciem Ceycis abit ; sompt&que figurlk 

Luridus, exi»ngui similis, sine vestibus ullis, 245 

Conjugis ante torum misers stetit. Uda videtnr 

Barba vlri, madidisque gravis fluere unda capillis. 

Tum lecto incumbens, fletu super ora refuse 

Hsc ait : Agnoscis Ceyca, miserrima conjux ! 

An mea mutata est facies nece \ respice ; nosces^ 250 

Inveniesque tuo pro conjuge conjugis umbram. 

Nil opis, Halcyone, nobis tua vota tulerunt : 

Occidimus ; fiedso tibi me promittere noli.^ 

Nubilus JEgso deprendit in sqnore navim 

Auster et ingenti jactatam flamine solvit ; 255 

Oraque nostra, tuum frustra clamantia nomen, 

Implerunt fluctus. Non hsc tibi nunciat auctor 

1 Exprimit Jussos incesnis, represent* (he gait which he uxu ordered. 
8 Senior prteterit hos, the aged god passes over these. 
3 Qui peragat edita, to exectde the orders. 

4 Noli tUad promittere me tibi, do Mi (jrrouvuUcMly promue me lo >km 
s^ L e. do not groundl&uHy expect me to return. 
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Ambiguus ;^ non ista vagis rumoribus audis ; 

Ipse ego fata tibi prssens mea nau&agus edo. 

Surge, age, da lacrimas, lugubriaque indue,^ nee me 260 

Indeploratum sub inania Tartara mitte. p . 

Adjicit his vocem Morpheus, quam conjugis^ ilia 

Crederet esse sui ; fletus quoque fundere veros 

Visus erat, gestumque manus Ceycis habebat. 

Ingemit Hidcyone, lacrimas movet atque lacertos^ 265 

Per somnum, corpusque petens amplectitur auras, >< 

Exclamatque, MaJie. Quo te rapis ! ibimus una. 

Voce su^ specieque viri turbata soporem ~ 

Excutit, et primo si sit circumspicit illic, 

QfUk modo visus erat : nam moti voce ministri 270 

Intulerant lumen. Postquam non invenit usquam ; 

Peicutit ora manu, laniatque a pectore vestes, 

Pectoraque ipsa feiit . Nee crines solvere curat ; 

Scindit ; et cdtrici, qus Inctus xausa,^ roganti « >' 

Nulla est Halcyone, nulla est^ £t : occidit \mk 275 

Cum Ceyce suo. Solantia toUite verba. 

Naufragus interiit.\yidi agnovique, manusque 

Ad discedentem, cupiens retinere, tetendi : 

Umbra fiiit ; sed et umbra tamen manifesta^ virique 

Vera meL Non ille quidem, si qusris, habebat 280 

Assuetos vultus, nee, quo prius ore, nitebat. 

Pallentem nudumque et adhuc humente capillo 

Infelix vidi. Stetit hoc miserabilis ipso 

Ecce loco ; et quserit^ vestigia si qua supersint.^ 

Hoc erat, hoc, animo quod divinante timebam, 285 

1 AmbignuB anctor, a miestianatle metumger j ^(o ipse naufragus edo 
tibi pneseiu mea &ta, J the very individual vAo wffered tfApwreek 
announce to you in perton myjfiUe, 

2 Indue lugubria Iveitimenta), put miMiiii iifiij L e. Hack aotha, 
A. R. A. 429. IgT 

3 Esse (vocem) loi conjugis, to be the voidt^ter hutband. 

4 Movet laerimaB atque lacertos, for (emmSt) lacrimag atque movet la- 
oertos, <ftedt tean and nuwee her anm. 

5 Quae (tit) causa luctOs, what it the came of Her gri^: «!\.TMi&&>\» tso 
morf, iswidane, 

Mmalfeeta veraqae ombn, the undoiiMed and real gho«t. 
T^qm vestigia mpenint, iTanyfootmarkt are l^ 

- - ■ /; . 
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Et ne, me fugiens, ventos sequerere rogabam. 

At eerie yellem, quoniam peiiturus abibas, 

Me quoque daxisses. Fuit, ah fuit utile, tecum 

Ire mihi : neque enim de vits tempore quicquam 

Non simul egissem/ nee mors discreta fiiisset. 290 

Nunc absens peril, jactor quoque fluctibus absens, 

Et sine me me pontus habet. Crudelior ipso 

Sit mihi mens pelago, si vitam ducere nitar 

Longius, et tanto pugnem superesse dolori. 

Sed neque pugnabo, nee te, miserande, relinquam ; 205 

Et tibi nunc saltem veniam comes f inque sepulchro, 

Si non uma, tamen junget nos litera ; si non 

Ossibus ossa meis, at nomen nomine tangam. 

Plura dolor pr6hibet, verboque intervenit omni 

Plangor,^ et attonito gemitus a corde trahuntur. 300 

Mane erat : egreditur tectis ad litus, et ilium 
Moesta locum repetit, de quo spect&rat euntem. 
Dumque moratur ibi, dumque, Hinc retinacula solvit ;* 
Hoc mihi disctdens dedit oseula litore, dicit, 
Dumque notata oculis reminiscitur'^ acta, fretumque 305 
Prospicit ; in liquid^ spatio distante tuetur 
Ncscio quid quasi corpus^ tiquk ; primoque, quid illud 
Esset, erat dubium. Postquam paulo appulit unda, 
Et, quamvis aberat, corpus tamen esse liquebat ;^ 
Quis foret ignorans, quia naufragus, omine mota est, 310 
Et, tanquam ignoto laerimas daret, Heu I miser, inquit, 
Quisquis es, et si qua est conjux tibi ! Fluctibus actum 

1 Neque enim egiseem qutequam de tempore vitae non simul, for neither 
would I hatfe ipemany part ofOte time qfmy life not with you. 

8 Et veniam saltem comes tibi, / wiU come at least as your companion / 
litera, an inscription^ an epitaph. 

3 Plangor intervenit omni verbo, wailing {blows on the breast) interrupts 
everyword. A. R. A. 414. 

4 Hinc solvit retinacula, /rom (his spot he loosed the cables. 

5 Dumque reminiscitur acta notata oculis, for notat (loca) ocvlis et re- 
roiniscitur acta, and while she observes (he jdaces unth tier eyes and calls to 
mind what had happened there. 

6 Nescio quid quasi corpus^ something ^ I know not wJuUt resembling a 

T Liquebat tamen esse corpus, pet it %oas dear thai it uxw a body. 
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Fit propius corpus. ' Quod quo magis ilia tuetur. 

Hoc minus et minus est mentis.* Jam jamque propinque 

Admotum terrae, jam quod cognoscere posset,* 315 

Cemit : erat conjux. I Ille est, exclamat, et \mk 

Ora comas yestem lacerat ; tendensque trementes 

Ad Ceyca manus. Sic, o carissime conjux. 

Sic ad me, miserande, redis I ait. Adjacet undis 

Facta manu moles, quse primas sequoiis iras 320 

Frangit, et incursus quse prsedelassat aquarum.' 

Insilit hue ; mirumque fiiit potuisse : volabat ; 

Percutiensque levem modo natis aera pennis, 

Stringebat summas ales miserabilis undas.^ 

Dumque volat, moesto similem plenumque querelse 325 

Ora dedere sonum tenui crepitantia rostro. 

Ut vero tetigit mutum et sine sanguine corpus ; 

Dilectos artus amplexa recentibus alis, 

Frigida nequicquam duro dedit oscula rostro. 

Senserit* hoc Ceyx an vultum motibus undse 330 

ToUere sit yisus, populus dubitabat ; at ille 

Senserat ; et tandem, Superis miserantibus, ambo 

Alite mutantur. Fatis obnoxius isdem 

Tunc quoque mansit amor, nee conjugiale solutum 

Fcedus in alitibus ; coeunt fiuntque parentes ; 335 

Perque dies placidos hibemo tempore septem 

Incubat Halcyone pendentibus aequore nidis.® 

Turn via tuta maris ; ventos custodit et arcet 

w^lus egressu, prsestatque nepotibus squor.^ 

1 Hoc minds et minds mentis est, (he leu and lets ofreaeon remaint, 

2 Jam quod posset c<^noscere, now so that she cmud distinguish it, 

3 Prsdelassat incmvus aquarum, toeakens the fury qfthe waves, 

4 Miserabilis ales stringefaat smnmas undas, now a miserable bird, «A< 
skimmed aiong (he surface qfthe water. 

6 lUtrum) Cevz senserit hoc, u^ther Ceyx was sensible of this, 

6 Incabat nidu pendentibus aequore, she broods upon her nest suspended 
4fnthesea. 

7 Praestatque aequor nepotibus, renders (he sea wfe to his grandchildren, 
i. e. to the young of Ceyx and Halcyone. 
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Fab. I. — Ajaw and Ulyitet, 



CotranDEUE duces,' et, vulgi stante corooil, 
Surgit ad hos clypei dominua Heptemplicis Ajax ; 
Utque erat impatiena Lnc, Sigem torvo 
Lifora respexit' claaaemque in litore vultu, 
Intendensqiie maniiB, Agimus, pro Jupiter ! inquit. 
Ante rates cauBom •? et mecum confertur Ulixes 1 
At Don Hectoras dubitavit cedere' flamnuB, 
Qnas ego suatinai, quae hac a clasae fugavL^ 
Tutius eat igitur fictis contendere verbis,* 
Quam pugnare manu. Sednecmihidiceie^promptam, 
Nee facere est iati ; qnautiunque ego Harte feroci. 
Quantum ocie valeo, lantun\-TKlet iM/e loquendo. 
Nee memoranda' tamen vebia^ea &cta, Pelasgi, 
Esse reor : 'rfflfiMs-enim ; sua nafet Ulixes, 
Qus sine teste gerit, quorum box conscia sola est. 
Prfemia magna peti fateor ; sed demit lionorem 
.^^ulus. Ajaci Don est tenuisse superbum,* 
Sit licet hoc ingens, quicquid speravit Dlixes. 
Iste tulit pretium jam nunc certaminia hujus ; 

1 Jtaem, a(It«tB->i>ftIi«ONdil,i1i. Annumuon. Henelwu. Nes 
1 i)«n«K SiKta Uton, InAbI a«^ from the Judgea bwordi U( % 
Aon — MQUAO BidlaunI at Iba tauuU offortd to Jtbo, bj UJynn beloi 
lowed la flaDUnd *^ bbu for tbe unHnr o^etiillfiH. 




, Macf, tutxeitiMietimi! 
hoiwur Jot ^ix la taee 
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Quo quum victus erit, mecum certasse feretur. 20 

Atque ego, si virtus in me dubitabilis esset/ 

Nobilitate potens essem, Telamone creatus, 

Mcenia qui forti Trojana sub Hercule cepit, 

Litoraque intravit Pagasse^ Colcba carina. 

.^lacus huic pater est, qui jura Silentibus* illic 25 

Reddit, ubi .^k>liden saxum grave Sisyphon urget.' 

iEacon agnoscit summus prolemque fatetur 

Jupiter esse suam. Sic ab Jove tertius Ajax. 

Nee tamen* haec series in causa prosit, Achivi, 

Si mihi cum magno non est communis Achille. 30 

Frater erat :* fratema peto. Quid sanguine cretus 

Sisyphio, furtisque et fraude simillimus illi, 

Inserit .^^a^is aliene nomina gentis \^ 

An, quod in arma prior nulloque sub indice^ veni, 

Anna neganda mihi ! potiorque videbitur iUe, 35 

Ultima® qui cepit detrectavitque fiirore 

Militiam ficto ; donee solertior isto, 

Sed sibi inutilior, timidi commenta retexit 

Naupliades animi vitataque traxit ad arma ? 

Optima nunc sumat, qui sumere noluit ulla ; 40 

Nos inhonorati et donis patruelibus orbi,® 

Obtulimus quia nos ad prima pericula, simus ! 

Atque utinam aut verus furor ille aut creditus*® esset, 

1 SI virtos in me esset dabitabiUe, if my valowr were qwttUmablei ea- 
sem potens, ^otUd prevail. 

2 SilentibiM, See 6, 6, 16. 

3 Urget Sisyphon, distreuei Sisvphui, Bisypbns is paitlcalfirlj men- 
tioned here, berause be was allied by some to be the mtber of Ulysses. 
The contrast between the judge and the condenmed felon is very striking. 

4 Nee tamen bsec series prosit (mM) in eaus&, let not, however ^ thU de- 
icent avdUl me in ike preterU cause. 

5 Erat frater, he was my cousin, Peleas and Telamon, the fiithers of 
Achilles and Ajax, were l»t)thers. The term frater is sometimes used to 
denote a cousin. See I, 8,4/0. Fr&tem&, what belonaed to my cousin. 

6 Inserit nomina aUcNase gentis JSacidis, intrttde me name of a strange 
fBomUy among the JBticideB, L e. claim kindred with Achilles and myself. 

7 Dub nuuo indioe, fortid by no ii\fbrmer. See Palamedes. 

8 Qui cepit ultima (arma), who took up ottm lost. :» « ....^ 

9 Orbi natruelibug donis, deprivoA qf a pretenit wWj^ \>«««m^ V» -««* 
coufin,' obtultmaBf eaepoted, 

10 Verus aut ereditiu, real or fecUcved to he to. 
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Nec comes liic Phrygias imquam yenisset ad arces 
Hortator scelerum : non te, Poeantia proles, 45 

Expositum Lemnos nostro cum crimine^ haberet : 
Qui nunc, ut memorant, silvestribus abditus antris, 
Saxa moves gemitu, Laertiadsque precaris, 
Qus meruit : qufle, si Di sunt, non vana preceris. 
Et nunc ille eadem nobis juratus in arma,* 50 

HeUy pars una ducum, quo successore' sagitts 
Herculis utuntur, fractus morboque fiuneque, 
Velaturque aliturque avibus ; volucresque petendo 
Debita^ Trojanis exercet spicula £Atis. 
nie tamen yivit, quia non comitavit Ulixen. 55 

Mallet et infelix Palamedes esse relictus : 
Viveret, aut cert^ letum sine crimine* haberet. 
Quem mal^ convicti nimium memor iste furoris^ 
Prodere rem Danaam finxit, fictumque probavit 
Crimen, et ostendit, quod jam prsfoderat, aurum. 60 
Eigo aut exsilio vires subduxit Achivis,^ 
Aut nece : sic pugnat, sic est metuendus Ulixes. 
Qui, licet eloquio fidum quoque Nestora vincat, 
Hand tamen efficiet, desertum ut Nestora crimen^ 
Esse rear nullum : qui, quum imploraret Ulixen 65 
Vulnere tardus equi fessusque senilibus annis, 
Proditus a socio c»t. Non hsc mihi crimina fingi, 

1 Expositum cum nostro crimine, latided there to our great reproach, 

2 Ille Juratus In eadem arma nobis, he who has sworn to the same arms 
with tu. A. R. A. 332. Nobis is here in the dative, and under the govern- 
ment of Mdem t una pars, one and that a distinguished part 

3 Quo successore, toAom as their successive owner, 

4 Debita Trojanis fatia, deetinei by Vie faUs for the destruction qf Troy. 
A. R. A. 229. Philoctetes liad received from Hercules, at his death, Iiis bow 
and poisoned arrows, without whidi the oracle had declared that Troy 
could not be taken. 

5 Sine crimine, wiXhauJt a dwarge (^treasont L e. of attempting to betray 
the Grecian armv. 8u Palamedes. 

6 Furoris male convicti, ^his pretended madness wMt^ he had detected 
to his loss, 

7 Subduxit vires Achivis, has deprived the Gredu (tfOieir ftrsf^A^-by esut- 
ing Philoctetes to be left on the island of Lemnos, and PalamedM to M pot 
to death. 

8 Neaton deeertum esse nullum crimen, fHot )heibr«(fldno c^Keitor %mu 
^>^ cn'tnt. When tbe Greeks had fted iu aSttrm tj^ ui« \\»annsn»\V ^ «>a^Y^- 
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Scit bene Tydides, qui nomine saepe vocatum 
Corripuit, trepidoque fugam exprobravit amlco. 
Adspiciunt oculis Superi mortalia justis. 70 

En eget auxilio, qui non tulit ; utque reliquit. 
Sic linquendus erat : legem* sibi dixerat ipse.' 
Conclamat socios : adsum, videoque trementem 
Pallentemque metu et trepidantem morte futura.* 
Opposui molem clypei,^ texique jacentem, 75 

Servavique animam, minimum est hoc laudis, inertem. 
Si perstas certare ; locum redeamns in ilium : 
Redde hostem vulnusque tuum solitumque timorem. 
Post clypeumque late, et mecum contende sub illo. 
At postquam eripui, cui standi vulnera vires 80 

Non dederant,* nullo tardatus vulnere fiigit. 
Hector adest, secumque Deos* in proelia ducit ; 
Quaque ruit, non tu tantum terreris, Ulixe, 
Bed fortes etiam : temtum trahit ille timoris. 
Hunc ego sanguines successu csedis ovantem 85 

Cominus ingenti resupinum pondere fiidi.® 
Hunc ego poscentem, cum quo concurrerct/ unus 
Sustinui ; sortemque meam vovistis,* Achivi, 



ter, Nestor was unable to accompany them in consequence of his horse 
having been wounded bv Faiia ; and Diomedes, fearing that the aged chief 
might £all into the hands of the Trojans, called Ulysses to his assistance. 
Ulysses, however, disregarded the call, and took refiige in the Grecian camp. 

1 Ipse dixerat legem sibi, he had prescribed the rule to be observed to- 
wards himself t i. e. he had set an example in abandoning Nestor which ought 
to have been followed in his own ca^e. 

2 Futur4 morte, at the death which OMaited him. 

3 Molem dypei, the btUk cfmy shield^ my large shield, A. R. A. 306. 

4 Cui vulnera non dederant vires standi, thou^ his wounds had not ^ft 
him strength to stand. 

5 Decs, the gods. Apollo was sent by Jupiter, covered with a cloud, and 
armed with the aegis which Vulcan Iim made for him, to attend Hector, 
and so alarmed the Greeks that they immediately fled. 

6 Fudi resupinum ingenti pondere, / laid him prostrate on his back unth 
a huge stone. 

7 Poscentem (hominem) cum quo concurreret, demanding one with u^m 
he fiMtft^: ekaUenging any one tofi^ him. 

8 Vovistifl meam sortem, wished y&r my lot, I. a. wUfe«d thoA ««m w^JJ. 
faU upon me/ that my lot might be drawn out ol tYift \v«>\sQSfc Vsi y^^'^^^J^j. 
lote bad been pat. On this occasion nine <fti\efB ipT«afe\v\*A\\«\T ^assB***^^ 
tbwe were tber^ore nine Jots put into the li«\iaet. K. 1^ ^< ^^^ 
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Kt vestrii^yalaere preces. Si qusritis hujus 
Fortunam pugnse ; non sum superatus^b illo. 90 

Ecce ferant Troes ferromque ignemque Jovemque 
In D^iaas classes : ubi nunc facundus Ulixes ! 
~ Nempe ego mille meo protexi pectore puppes^ 
Spem yestri reditibs. Date tot pro navibus arma.^ 
Quod si vera licet mibi dicere ; quseritur istis, 95 

Quam mihi, major honos, conjunctaque gloria nostra est, 
Atque Ajax armis,* non Ajaci arma petuntur. 
Conferat his" Ithacus Rhesum imbellemque Dolona 
Priamidenque Helenum rapta cum Pallade captum. 
Luce nihil gestum, nihil est Diomede remote. 100 

Si semel ista datis meritis tam vilibus arma ; 
Dividite, et major pars sit Diomedis in illis. 
Quo tamen hsec Ithaco/ qui clam, qui semper inermis 
Rem gerity et furtis incautum decipit hostem ! 
Ipse nitor gales claro radiantis ab auro 105 

Insidias prodet, manifestabitque latentem. 
Sed neque Dulichius sub Achillis casside vertex 
Pondera tanta feret ; nee non onerosa gravisque 
Pelias esse potest imbellibus hasta lacertis ; 
Nee clypeus, vasti caelatus imagine mundi,^ 110 

Conveniet timidfle natsque ad furta sinistra. 
Debilitaturum quid te petis, improbe, munus ! 
Quod tibi si populi donaverit error Achivi ; 
Cur spolieris, erit ;6 non, cur metuaris ab hoste. 
Et faga, qu^ sol4 cunctos, timidissime, vincis, 115 

1 Date arma pro tot navibus, give me the amu for having preserved to 
many ships, 

2 Ajax petitor armis, an Ajax is sought for the armSy Le. to do them 
honour by receiving them. 

3 His, with these achievements^thoae which have been enumerated. 

4 Qud {sunt) haec (arma) Ithaco, (^what use are these arms to Ae lOuh 
can, i. e. to Ulysses f Quo is here used for quoi, the old form of the dative, 
and is to be taken in the sense of cui bono, of what advantage. 

5 Cslatus imagine vasti mundi, having a representation cf the vast worid 
enffraved upon iL Of this shield, which was made bv Yulcan, BU>mer has 

^'ven a minute and beautiful description. IL 18, 474—605. 

e Erit, car spolieris, it win be a reaton why «ou sKould be plundered j xV 
mliiead to your being plundered. 
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Tarda fiitura tibi est, gestamina tanta trahentl. 
Adde, quod iste tuus, tarn raro proelia passus. 
Integer est clypeus ; nostro, qui tela ferendo 
Mille patet plagis, novus est successor habendus.^ 
Denique, quid verbis opus est \ spectemur agendo : 120 
Arma viri fortis medios mittantur in hostes ; 
Inde jubete peti, et referentem ornate relatis.* 
Finierat Telamone satus, vulgique secutum 
Ultima^ murmur erat ; donee Laertius heros 
Adstitit, atque oculos paulum tellure moratos 125 

Sustulit a^ proceres, exspectatoque resolvit 
Ora sono ; neque abest facundis gratia^ dictis. 
Si mea cum vestris valuissent vota, Pelasgi, 
Non foret ambiguus tanti certaminis heres^ 
Tuque tuis armis,^ nos te poteremur, Achille. ISO 

Quern quoniam non squa mihi vobisque neglkrunt 
Fata ; manuque simul veluti lacrimantia tersit 
Lumina ; quis magno melius succedat Achilli, 
Quam per quem magnus DanaSs successit Achilles !^ 
Huic mod6 ne prosit, qu6d,ut est, hebes esse yidetur ;^ 135 
Neve mihi noceat, quod vobis semper, Achivi, 
Profuit ingenium ; meaque hsc £Eicundia, si qua est, 
Qus nunc pro domino, pro vobis sepe locuta est, 
Invidi^ careat ; bona nee sua quisque recuset.' 

1 Novus successor habendns est nostro (clppeo) , a new tueceuor mutt he 
had to my thiddy L e. a new shield must take the place of mine, which is 
pierced with a thousand holes. 

2 Ornate (eum) rdferentem {arma, eumis) relatis, adorn the man uiho 
bring* back the arms, with the arms whu^ he hat brought btuk. 

3 Ultima {tferba)^ hit latt wordtj the conclution qfhit addrett* 

4 QnLtia.,gractfulnettqf action. 

5 Tuque, Achille, {potarerit) tuis armis, and you, AchiUet, would now 
er^ your armour. A. R. A. 306. 

6 Per quem magnus Achilles successit Danais, than he by u^ote meant 
the areat AchiUet Joined the Qreekt, AchiUes had taken rdiice with Lyco- 
medes, king of 8<^ro8, and was there discovered by Ulysses, disguised in a 
female dress. 8u Achilles. 

7 Ne prosit huic, quod videtur esse hebes, ut est, let it wii avail ikix 
/eOow that he teemt to be ttupid at he really is. 

8 Nee quisque recoset sua bona, and let no OM Tejed, w Vo»«- CU^lTt^ 
>W, accompHthmenit tefticA are reaUy Ms wfl»v^!^*^^^«ISSS^ 
gu/red for binuelf^in opposition to the M»^«iiX» ot\tattv wA WtNss**- 
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Nam genus et proayos et que non fecimiu ipsi, 140 

Yix ea nostra toco. Sed enim, quia letalH Ajax 
Esse JotIs pronepos,^ nostri quoque wangnlniB auctor 
Jopiter est, totidemqne gtados distamus ab illo. 
Nam mihi Laertes pater est, Aroesiiis illi, 
Jupiter hnic : neqae in his quisquam damnatus et 
exsol.' 145 

Est quoque per matrem Cyllenins addita nobis 
Altera nobilitas '? Deus est in ntroqne paiente. 
Sed neque matemo quod sum generosior orto. 
Nee mihi quod pater est firatemi sanguinis insons,^ 
Proposita arma peto : meritis expendite causam. 150 
Dummodo, quod &atres Tehunon Pekusque fuemnt^ 
Ajacis meritum non sit ; nee sanguinis ordo^ 
Sed yirtutis honos spoliis qucratur in istis. 
Aut si proximitas primusque requiritur heres ; 
Est genitor Peleus, est Pyrrhus filius illi : 155 

Quis locus Ajaci ! Phthiam Scyronve ferantur. 
Nee minus est isto Teucer patruelis Achilli. 
Num petit ille tamen ! num, si petat, auferat arma ! 
Ergo operum quoniam nudum certamen habetur :^ 
Plura quidem feci, quam qus comprendere dictis 160 
In promptu mihi sit ; rerum tamen ordine ducar.^ 
Praescia venturi genitrix Nereia leti 
Dissimulat cultu natum :^ et deceperat omnes, 
In quibus Ajacem, sumptse fallacia Testis. 

1 Retulit esse pronepos Jovis, has told you that he is the great-grandson 
qf Jupiter. The nominative is here used m imitation of the Greek, instead 
of the accusative, se esse pronepotem. 

2 Neque quisquam in his erat damnatus et exsol, nor was any one qf 
them condemned and an exile. Ulysses here alludeg to the banishment of 
Peleus and Telamon by their father JBacus, for having accidentally killed 
their brother Phocus with a quoit. 

3 Altera nobilitas, a second claim to nobility. See Antietoa. 

4 InsoDB ft^MBi sanguinis, innocent of his brother's Hood. See 14ft. 

5 OsiftMiiM|||L«r«er qf descent, propinquity of blood. See 29. 
lUl^^^^^^^pi etrtamen openun habetur, sinu this is merely aeon- 

for nobility of descent. 

i shall be guided by the order of (he actions » i. e. 
in chronological order. 
jultu, disguises her »onby a /emote dar«*. 
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Anna ego femineis, animum motura* virilem, 165 

Mercibus inserui ; neque adhuc projecerat heros 
Virgineos habitus, quum parmam hastamque tenenti, 
Nate De^, dixi, tibi se peritura reservant* 
Pergama : quid dubitas ingentem evertere Trojam ! 
Injecique manum^ fortemque ad fortia misi. 170 

Ergo opera illius mea sunt. Ego Telephon hasta 
Pugnantem domui ; victum orantemque refeci.* 
Quod Thebse cecidere, meum est ; me credite Lesbon, 
Me Tenedon Chrysenque et Cyllan, Apollinis urbes, 
Et Scyron cepisse : mea concussa putate 175 

Procubuisse solo Lymesia moenia dcxtr^. 
Utque alios taceam : qui ssevum perdere posset 
Hectora, nempe dedi :^ per me jacei inclytus Hector. 
Ulis hsec armis, quibus est inrentus AcbUleS) 
Arma peto :^ vivo dederam, post &ta reposco. 180 

Ut dolor unius^ Danaos pervenit ad omnes, 
Aulidaque Euboicam complerunt mille carinie ; 
Exspectata diu, nulla aut contraria class! 
Flamina sunt ; durseque jubent Agamemnona sortes* 
Immeritam ssevae natam mactare Dians^ 185 

Denegat hoc genitor, Divisque irascitur ipsis, 
Atque in rege tamen pater est.^ Ego mite parentis 
Ingenium verbis ad publica conmioda verti. 
Hanc equidem fateor, fassoque ignoscat Atrides, 

1 Ego inserui femineis mercibus arma motura, I introduced among 
female toaret arms likdy to excite, i. e. a shield and spear among implements 
for spinning and weaving. See Iphigenia. 

3 Keservant se tibi, reserves Us^for you. 

3 Iiyed mannm, I laid my hands on him. L e. claimed him as my pri- 
soner. A. R. A. 188. Ad fortia, to the performance qf brave actions, 

4 Refed, restored, healed. See Telephus. * 

5 Nempe dedi (hominem), qui posset perdere, I certainly JhsmiOed you 
wUh a man who could kilL 

6 Peto hoc anna ilUs armis, J aik these arms {h return for (hose. The 
statement in the following clause seems not to correspond with this. The 
poet probably studied effect rather ttian a strict adherence to truth. 

7 Unius, of one* i* «• Menelaus. 

8 Dune sortes, the cruel ortxck, i. e. the tqv^ivm ol 0«iJw3a»*. K»»« K- 
S43. Immeritem, innocent, , «. j.,». n. 

^ 9 Atqae pater tamen est in rege, and flumgH a Wng U )J««^**"*** * 

IS 
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Difficilem tenui sub iniquo judice^ causamT*^^ 190 

Hunc tamen utilitas populi fraterque datique 

Summa movet sceptri,^ laudem ut cum sanguine penset> 

Mittor et ad matrem, qute non hortanda, sed astu^ 

Decipienda fiiit. Quo si Telamonius isset, 

Orba suis esaent etiamnum lintea ventis.^ 195 

Mittor et Iliacas audax orator ad arces ; 

Visaque et intrata est alts mihi curia Trojse ; 

Plenaque adhuc erat ilia viris. Interritus egi, 

Quam mihi mand^'at communis Grsecia, causam, 

Accfisoque Parin, prsedamque Helenamque reposco ;^ 200 

£t moveo Priamum Friamoque Antenora junctum. 

At Paris et fratres et^ qui rapuere sub illo, 

V-^ tenuere manus, scis hoc, Menelae, nefandas ; 

Primaque lux nostri tecum fuit ilia pencil. 

Longa refexre mora est, qus consilioque manuque 205 

UtiHter feci spatiosi tempore belli.^ 

Post acies primas urbis se moenibus hostes 

Continuere diu, nee aperti copia Martis 

Ulla fiiit ; decimo demum pugnavimus anno. 

Quid facis interea, qui nil nisi proelia nosti ! 210 

Quis tuus usus erat ! nam si mea &cta requiris ; 

Hostibus insidior ; fossas munimine cingo ; 

Consolor socios, ut longi tsdia belli 

Mente ferant placidll ; doceo quo simus alendi 

1 Tenoi sub iniquo Judice, I gained htfore a partial jmdge, L e. before 
Anunemnon, who was opposed to the sacrificing of his daughter Iphigenia. 

2 Summaque soeptri dati movet, ut penset laudem cum sanguine, cmd the 
ivpremepower of Vie eceptre whkh had been conftmd upon him induces 
him to weMh praise in the balance u}Uh blood, i. e. to purchase ^ory by the 
sacrifice of his daughter. Agamemnon had been invested by Ihe Greeks 
with the office of commander-in-chief, tlie badge of which <tttoe wm a 
sceptre. 

3 Astu, bif eunnina, Ulysses prevailed upon Clytemnestim to mn^^er 
daughter along with him, by assimng her that she had been eq^ouaedbiy her 
father to Achmes. 

4 Orba suis ventis, wUhotU/hvourtMe winds. A. R. A. 337* 

^ RepoBCO pnedamque Hdenamque, I demand back boUt (he phmder 
anaaaen* L e, Helen and the valuable -pVaudst ^YiiOck Yi% ^ad. earned oS 
iUongwith ber. , « «. x 

C Tempore «!|»tioal iMffi, dtirtnff A< ^^"^ qf taulomo wnr. Sca^v^ 
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Armandive modo ; mittor quo postulat tisus. 215 

Ecce, Jovis monitu deceptus imagine somni,^ 
Rex jubet inceptl curam dimittere bellL 
nie potest auctore^ suam defendere causam. 
Non sinat hoc Ajax delendaque Pergama poscat, 
Quodque potest,' pugnet. Cur non remoratur ituros ! 
Cur non arma capit ! det, quod yaga turbasequatur.^ 221 
Non erat hoc nimium nunquam nisi magna loquentL 
Quid, quod* et ipse fugit \ vidi, puduitque videre, 
Quum tu terga dares inhonestaque vela parares. 
Nee mora, Quid facitis \ qus yos dementia, dixi, 225 
Concitat, o socii, captam dimittere Trojam ! 
Quidve domum fertis decimo nisi dedecus anno 1 
Talibus atque aliis, in que dolor ipse disertum 
Fecerat,^ aversos profug^ de classe reduxi. 
Convocat Atrides socios terrore payentes : 280 

Nee Telamoniades etiam nunc hisoere quicquam^ 
Audet ; et ausus erat reges incessere dictis' 
Thersites, etiam per me haud impune, protervis, 
Erigor et trepidos ciyes exhortor in hostem^ 
Amissamque mea yirtutem yoce reposco. 235 

Tempore ab hoc, quodcumque potest fecisse yideri 
Fortiter iste, meum est, qui dantem terga retraxL 
Denique de Danais quis te laudatve petitve \^ 
At sua Tydides mecum communicat acta ; 
Me probat, et socio semper confidit Ulixe. 240 

1 Deceptus imagine somni, being deceived by a vision in his «2eep, L e. fijf 
a dream. 

2 Auctore, by the author qfit, i. e. on the authority of Jupiter. 

3 Quod potest, what alone he can do. The whole of this sentence is 
spoken ironically, and for the purpose of turning into ridicule the militaiy 
prowess of AJax. 

4 Det, quod vaga turba sequatur, let him give an advice voihich fheflckle 
crowd may fellow. 

5 Quid, quod, &c. See 5, 8, 67. 

6 In que dolor ipse fecerat me disertum, ybr which grief iU^hJoAtMAA 
medoquent 

7 Hlscere quicquam, to utter any (hingt to tpeok at alL . 

8 iDceseere regea protervis dictis, to oMott tJie chif/k VV^*^^^^'^ ^^^ 
meamon) wi» insoleni langtuzge. 

9 PetUve te (eomitem), or chooses you at Wi coiwixmloiv 



I 
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Est aliquid, de tot Graiorum millibus iinum 

A Diomede legi.^ Nee me sors ire jubebat : 

Sic tamen et spreto noctisque hostisque periclo 

Ausum eadem, quse nos, Phrygi^ de gente Dolona 

Interimo ; non ante tamen, quam cuncta coegi 245 

Prodere, et edidici quid perfida Troja pararet. 

Omnia cognoram, nee, quod specularer, habebam ;* 

Et jam promissll poteram cum laude reverti. 

Haud contentus e^, petii tentoria Rhesi, 

Inque snis ipsum castris comitesque peremi ; 250 

Atque ita captivo victor votisque potitus 

Ingredior curru laetos imitante triumphos.' 

Cujus equos pretium pro nocte poposcerat hostis,* 

Arma negate mihi, iiieritque benignior Ajax.^ 

Quid Lycii referam Sarpedonis agmina ferro 255 

Devastata meo ! quum multo sanguine fudi 

Coeranon Iphitiden, et Alastoraque Chromiumque 

Alcandromque Haliumque Noemonaque Prytaninquey 

Exitioque dedi cum Chersidamante Thoona, 

Et Ch^pem fatisque immitibus Ennomon actum/ 260 

Quique minus celebres nostra sub moenibus ui'bis 

Procubuere manu. Sunt et mihi vulnera, cives, 

Ipso pulchra loco :^ nee vanis credite verbis ; 

Adspicite en ! vestemque manu deducit, et, Hsec sunt 

1 Legi unum a Diomede, to be the only person selected by Diomedes. 

2 Nee habebam quod, specularer, nor had I any thing/arther to examine. 

3 Ingredior curru imitante letos triumphos, / ride in (enter) a chariot in 
imitation ofajoyftd triumph, i. e. I return in triumpli to the camp. Ovid, 
from this expression, seems to have forgotten that Ulysses was a Greek. 
A. R. A. 325. 

4 Cujus equos hostis poposcerat pretium pro nocte, whose horses (he ene- 
my (Dolon) Jiad demanded as his reward for that night's service. Dolon, 
before leaving Troy, had prevailed upon Hector to promise him the horses 
and chariot of Achilles, as a reward for exploring the enemy's camp. 

5 Ajaxque fuerit benignior, and Ajax will have been more Just than you. 
There seems to be here a reference to line 10@, where Ajax says, that if the 
arms of Achilles are given to Ulysses at all, they ought to be divided 
between him and Diomedes. 

d Actual izzunitibus fatis, driven on (to destruction) by the crudfaies. 
A. R. A. 229. 
7 Pulcbra ipso loco, honourable from fhdr very pontUm, \.^. Va >^v^ 
breaat: wounds in the back were considered dishououiaWe, 
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Pectora semper, ait, vestris exercita rebus. 265 

At nihil impendit per tot Telamonius annos 

Sanguinis in socios, et habet sine vulnere corpus. 

Quid tamen hoc refert,^ si se pro classe Pelasga 

Anna tulisse refert contra Tr'oasque Jovemque ! 

Confiteorque, tulit : neque enim benefacta maligne^ 270 

Detrectare meum est ; sed nee communia solus 

Occupet, atque aliquem yobis quoque reddat honorem. 

Repulit Actorides, sub imagine tutus Achillis, 

Troas ab arsuris cum defensore^ carinis. 

Ausum etiam Hectoreo^ solum concurrere Marti 275 

Se putat, oblitus regisque ducumque meique, 

Nonus in officio* et prslatus munere sortis. 

Sed tamen eventus vestrse, fortissime, pugne 

Quis fuit I Hector abit violatus vulnere nullo. 

Me miserum, quanto cogor meminisse dolore 280 

Temporis illius, quo Giuium mums, Achilles^ 

Procubuit ! nee me lacrimse luctusve timorre 

Tardarunt, quin corpus humo sublime referrem.® 

^umeris, his, inquam, humeris ego corpus Achillis 

ml anna tuli; que nunc quoque ferre laboro. 285 

ii^ quae valeant in talia pondera, vires ; 

LU8 vestros certe sensurus honores. 

loirco pro gnato cserula mater 

suo ^t,' ut ccelestia dona, 

Arti9 opus tantffi, rudis et sine pectore miles 290 
>» 

1 Quid tamen hoc refert, yet wh€U avails thisf 

2 Malignd detractare benefocta, enviously to detract/mm brave actioru ; 
sed nee solus occupet commutiia, but let him not cUone claim actions tohidi 
are common, i. e. in which all had a share. 

3 Gum defensorc, taith (heir d^ender, i. e. AJax. 

4 Concurrere Hectoreo Marti, to engage in single combat with Hector, 
See 87- 

5 Nonus in officio, (he ninth in (heU affiiir. See 88. According to Homer, 
Ajax waiBhe third who offered himsell, and Ulysses the ninth ; but nonus 
is probabi^to be taken here in the sense of otie qfnine. 

6 Quin referrem corpus sublime humo, /rom carrying cfffhe body raited 
from (he ground, ^^ 

7 Scilicet idcurco eerula mater fuit am\>\tVoa&'^TO wm> Bt^Xft-. «<» ^i^JwL 
sooa /or this reason that his Ma-oreen moOier Ct)a»X»'»> vso* %o wr^wA^«>8». 
yulctminlfeha^qfhcrwnf ^ 
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Indueret! neqne enim clypei cslamina noriV 
Oceanum et terras cumque alto sidera coelo, 
Pleiadasqae Hyadasque immunemque squoris Arcton, 
Diversasque urbes nitidumque OrioDis ensem. 
Postulat ut capiat, qus non intelligit, anna. 295 

Quid, quod me, duri fugientem munera belli, 
Arguit^ incepto serum accessisse labori, 
Nee se magnanimo maledicere sentit Achilli ! 
Si simul^sse vocat crimen f simulavimus ambo. 
Si mora pro culp^ est ; ego sum maturior illo. 800 

Me pia detinuit conjux, pia mater Achillem ; 
Primaque sunt illis^ data tempora, cetera vobis. 
Hand timeo, si jam nequeo defendere crimen 
Cum tanto commune yiro. Deprensus Ulixis 
Ingenio' tamen ille ; at non Ajacis Ulixes. 805 

Neve in me stolidse convicia fundere linguse 
Admiremur eum : vobis quoque digna pudore 
Objicit. An fidso Palameden crimine turpe est 
Accus^isse mihi, vobis damn^sse decorumj^ 
Sed neque Naupliades &cinus defendere' tantum • 810 
Tamque patens valuit ; nee vos audistis in illo 
Crimina ; vidistis, pretioque objecta patebant.^ 
Nee Poeantiaden quod habet Vulcania Lemnos, 
Esse reus merui ; &ctum defendite vestrum : 
Consensistis enim. Nee me suasisse negabo, 815 

Ut se subtraheret bellique viseque labori, 
Tentaretque feros requie lenire dolores. 
Paruit, et vivit. Non hoec sententia tantum 
Fida, sed et felix ; quum sit satis, esse fidelem. 

1 Neque enim ndrit caelamina clypei, for he unU not understand the 
devices on the shield. 

2 Arguit me fugientem, accuses me <(f avoiding. See ft, 8, 67* 

3 Si vocat siraulasse crimen, \fhe calls dissembling {to have dissembled) 
a crime. 8m 36-39. 

4 nils, to themy \. e. to my wife and to his mother. 

5 Hie deprehensus {est) ingenio Ulixis, he (Achilles) was detected by the 
daetentp ^ UlysKM, /St'fi 165. 

6 Objecta p.^tebant pretio, the tharges made ogaiusilviifc voerevvowAXj^ 
^ft^ reward «cnt to him, L e. by the gold lowcid Vn b\a \«iA. 
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Quern quoniam vales delenda ad Pergama posctini : 320 

Ne mandate mihi ;^ melius Telamonius ibit, 

Eloquioque virum morbis iraque furentem 

Molliet, aut aliqu^ produce! callidus arte. 

Ante retro Simois fluet et sine frondibus Ide 

Stabit, et auxilium promittet Acha'ia Trojoe, 325 

Quam, cessante meo pro vestris pectore rebus,* 

Ajacis stolidi Danais solertia prosit. 

Sis licet infestus sociis regique mihique, 

Dure Philoctete ; licet exsecrere meumque 

Devoveas sine fine caput, cupiasque dolenti 330 

Me tibi forte dari,' nostrumque haurire cruorem, 

Utque tui mihi, sic fiat tibi copia nostri :* 

Te tamen aggrediar, mecumque reducere nitar. 

Tamque tuis potiar, faveat Fortuna, sagittis, 

Quam^ sum Dardanio, quem cepi, vate potitus ; 335 

Quam responsa Deum Trojanaque &ta retexi ; 

Quam rapui Phrygiae signum penetrale Minervie 

Hostibus e mediis. Et se mihi conferat Ajax ! 

Nempe capi Trojam prohibebant fata sine illo,^. 

Fortis ubi est Ajax ? ubi sunt ingentia magni 340 

Verba viri l cur hie metuit I cur audet Ulixes 

Ire per excubias, et se committere nocti, 

Perque feros enses non tantum moenia Troum, 

Verum etiam summas arces intrare, suaque 

Eripere sede Deam,* raptamque efferre per hostes ! 345 

1 Ne mandate mihi, do not intrust that to me—to bring back Philoctetet, 
whose presence the soothsayers had declared to be necessary before Troy 
could be taken. 

2 Meo pectore cessante pro vestris rebus, if my talerUt cease to be ex- 
erted/or pour interest. 

3 Me fortd dari tibi, theU I may lumpen toJbU into your hands. 

4 1 his line is, by the best editors of Ovid, considered spurious. If it is 
retained, the most probable interpretation seems to be, Utque copia tui 
ifacta est) mihi, sic copia nostri flat tibi, and as I have had you in my 
power (when I caused you to be left on the island of Lemnos), so may you 
have me in your jwwoer,— so may you have the power of tteaMB%xDfe*»'^^'^ 

5 Tam—quiia, a* surely— as j Dardanio vate, the TTOjau-prcr^^^'^^ 
Ifiileniis. 

6 Doom, thegoddestf i. e: the Palladium, q. v. 
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Quae nisi fecissem, frustra Telamone creatus 

Grestasset laeva taurorum tergora septem/ 

Ilia nocte mihi Trojce victoria parta_est ; 

Pergama turn vici, quum vinci posse poegi.* 

Desine Tydiden vultuque et murmure nobis 350 

Ostentare meum :^ pars est sua laudis in illis. 

Nee tu, quum socia clypeum pro classe tenebas, 

Solus eras : tibi turba comes, mihi contigit unus. 

Qui, nisi pugnacem sciret sapiente minorem^ 

Esse, nee indomitse deberi prsemia dextrse^ 855 

Ipse quoque haec peteret ; peteret moderatior Ajax,* 

Eurypylusque ferox claroque Andraemone natus ; 

Nee minus Idomeneus, patriaque creatus eadem 

Meriones ; peteret majoris frater Atrids. 

Quippe manu fortes nee sunt tibi Marte secundi ; 860 

ConsUiis cessere meis. Tibi dextera bello 

Utilis ; ingenium est, quod eget moderamine nostro.^ 

Tu vires sine mente geris ; mihi ciira futuri est. 

Tu pugnare potes ; pugnandi tempera mccum 

Eligit Atrides. Tu tantum corpore prodes ; 365 

Nos animo. Quantoque ratem qui temperat, anteit 

Remigis officium, quanto dux milite major ; 

Tanto ego te supero. Nee non in corpore nostro 

Pectora sunt potiora manu ; vigor omnis in illis^ 

At vos, o proceres, vigili date prsmia vestro ; ' 370 

Proque tot annorum curis, quas anxius egi,^ 

Hunc titulum meritis pensandum^ reddite nostris. 

Jam labor in fine est : obstantia fata removi, 

1 Tergora septem tauronim, the hides qfsetfen bvUs, i. e. his shield covered 
with the hides of seven bulls. See 2, 

2 Quum coegi posse vinci, when I rendered it capable of being taken. 

3 Vultu ettnurmure ostentare meum Tydiden vobis, by your loeke and 
murmurii^ to bring fortoard my companion Diomedee. See 100. 

4 Pugnacem {hominem) esse minorem 8iq>iente, that a Jighting man i$ 
ir^/erior to a man of prudence. 

5 Moderatior Ajax, the more discreet Jjax, i. e. A.jax the son of Oileus. 

6 Ingeninm est, auod eget nostro moderamine, it is your understanding 
stAfcA requires my direction. 

7 Quas anxius egi, tohich I have undergone vAfh anaUly. 

V I'eoaaadom meis meritis, at a recompense due to mv •cnAcw. 
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Altaque posse capi faciendo, Pergama cepi. 

Per spes nunc socias casuraque moenia Troum, 375 

Perque Deos,^ oro, quos hosti nuper ademi, 

Per si quid superest, quod sit sapienter agendum,' 

Si quid adhuc audax ex praecipitique petendum est,' 

Si Trojae fatis aliquid restare putatis ; 

Este mei memores ; aut, si mihi non datis anna, 380 

Huic date !^ et ostendit signum fatale Minervse. 

Mota manus procerum est ; et, quid facundia posset. 
Re patuit,^ fortisque viri tulit arma disertus. 
Hectora qui solus, qui ferrum igncmque Jovemque 
Sustinuit toties, unam non sustinet iram ; 385 

Invictumque virum vincit dolor. Airipit ensem, 
Et, Mens hie certe est. An et hunc sibi poscet Ulixcs 1 
Hoc, ait, utendum est in me mihi ; quique cruore 
Sappe Phrygum maduit, domini nunc caede madebit ; 
Ne quisquam Ajacem possit superare nisi Ajax. 390 
Dixit ; et in pectus, turn demum vulnera passum,^ 
Qua patuit ferro, letalem condidit ensem. 
Nee valuere manus infixum educere telum ; 
Expulit ipse cruor, rubefactaque sanguine tellus 
Purpureum viridi genuit de cespite florem, 395 

Qui prius (Ebalio fuerat de vulnere natus. 
Litera communis mediis pueroque viroque 
Inscripta est foliis, hsec nominis, ilia querelse.j^ 

1 Per Deos, by the goddeu, Deosy though plural and masculine, refers 
only to Minerva. See 345. 

2 Per si quid superest, quod sit sapienter agendum, by uihaiever requires 
to be transacted tmth wisdom^ if any stush thing remains. 

3 Petendum est ex priecipiti, is to be brought from a dangerous place — 
like the stealing of the pcUladium from the temple of Minerva. 

4 Date huic, give them to fhisgoddesSt i. e. consecrate them in the temple 
of Minerva. 

5 Patuit re, was shown by the result. 

6 Turn demum passum vulnera, which then for the first time st/^ffired a 
wound. See 267. 

7 Haec (est litera) nominis, ilia (Utera) querelas^ thMt are Vm. \f»*xx ^ 
Ajax's name, those the letters o/ comirfaint— the \«ttex% KV,>H\32tf3a.»5»\5x^ 
first two ofAJax'a name, and which also form the exc^l8iaa»>vQ« 
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BOOK XV. 

Fab. II. — Pythagoras, 

ViB fuit hie,* ortu Samius ; sed fugerat una 

Et Samon et dominos,* odioque tyrannldis exsul 

Sponte erat. Isque, licet coeli regione remotus, 

Mente Deos adlit f et, quae natura negabat 

Visibus bumanis, octilis ea pectoris hauait.* 5 

Quumque animo et vigili perspexerat omnia cura, 

In medium discenda dabat ;^ coetusque silentum, 

Dictaque mirantum magni primordia mundi 

Et rerum causas, et quid natura,^ docebat, 

Quid Deus, unde nives, quse fulminis esset origo, 10 

Jupiter an venti discuss^ nube tonarent,^ 

Quid quateret terras, qak sidera lege mearent,^ 

Et quodcumque latet. Pnmusque animalia mensis 

Arguit imponi f primus quoque talibus ora 

Docta quidem solvit, sed non et credita, verbis : 15 

Parcite, mortales, dapibus temerare nefandis 



1 HIc, here, L e. at Croton, a. v. 

2 DominoB, Oie tjfrants, i. e. Polycrates and his brothers. See Polycrates. 

3 Adiit Deos mente, approcuAed the gods with hUtnind, I. e. stadied the 
nature of the gods. 

4 Hausit oculU pectoris, comprehended by the eyes of his understanding, 
perceived by the eye qf reason. 

5 Dabat in medium discenda, made them public, gave them out to be 
learned; sQentum, qf silent scfiolars. For the purpose of forming in his 
pupils habits of reflection, Pythagoras imposed on some of them a silence 
of two, and on others of three years. 

6 Quid natura tsit), what the natural state qf things is, i. e. the Uiws of 
nature, natural philosophy. 

7 Tonarent, mrodueed the noise qf the thunder; quateret terras, ithock 
the earth, i. e. the cause of earthquakes. The orig'n of thunder and the 
cause of earthquakes were two favourite subjects of speculation with the 
ancient philosophers. 

8 Sidera mearent. Oie heavenly bodies, the planets moved in their orbits ; 
quodcumque latet, whatever else is concealed from men ; all the mysteries 

ofaature. 
^ 9 Argtdt animalia Imponl. taught that it uww a crime fort an&mol J<K)d Vx) 
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Corpora : sunt fruges ; sunt deducentia ramos 

Pondere poma siio, tumidaeque in vitibus uv© ; 

Sunt herbs dulces ; sunt, quae mitescere flamm^ 

Mollirique queant ;* nee vobis lacteus humor 20 

Eripitur, nee mella thymi redolentia flore. 

Prodiga divitias alimentaque mitia tellus 

Suggerit, atque epulas sine csede et sanguine prsbet. 

Came ferse sedant jejunia, nee tamen omnes : 

Quippe equus et pecudes amientaque gramine viyiint. 25 

At quibus ingenium est immansuetumque ferumque, 

Armenisque tigres iracundique leones 

Cumque lupis ursi, dapibus eum sanguine gaudent. 

Heu quantum scelus est, in viscera viscera condi,'' 

Congestoque avidum pinguescere corpore corpus, 30 

Alteriusque animantem animantis vivere leto I 

Scilicet in tantis opibus, quas optima matrum 

Terra parit, nil te nisi tristia mandere sievo 

Vulnera' dente juvat, ritusque referre Cyclopum! 

Nee, nisi perdideris alium, placare voracis 35 

Et male morati poteris jejunia ventris ! 

At vetus ilia etas, cui feeimus Aurea nomen, 

Fetibus arboreis et, quas humus edueat, herbis, 

Fortunata fait, nee polluit ora cruore. 

Tunc et aves tute movere per aera pennas, 40 

Et lepus impavidus mediis erravit in agris, 

Nee sua credulitas piscem susponderat hamo : 

Cuncta sine insidiis nullamque timeutia fraudem 

Plenaque pacis erant. Postquam non utilis auctor 

Victibus invidit, quisquis fuit ille, virorum,^ 45 

Corporeasque dapes avidam demersit in alvum ; 

1 Sunt (heiiM), qnae queant mitescere, ihere are other herb$ vikich can 
be made pakUabU, 

S Viscera oondi in viscera, that eareaetAiOuld be buried te ooreoM & tm- 
pore congesto, by anoOur body being crammed into it. .. ..». a. ^ 

3 Mandere scvo dente tristia vulnera, to devour wUK grecAv UmmK ^<ij^ 
mangled by erua tpoundt. ', . 4«.«^««*«r 

4 Non utOiM suetor invidit vicUboa vIroTum, a «d«c«««J**J«^^ 
defpifed tbii fimple/'ooa qfmen, i. o. mOk, fcv^ta, aaafl^ n«w«^»5»v8u 
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Fecit iter sceleri : primaque e caede feramm 

Incaluisse putem maculatum sanguine ferrum. 

Idque satis fuerat, nostrumque petentia letum 

Corpora missa neci salva pietate* fatemur ; 60 

Sed quam danda neci, tam^ non epulanda fuenint. 

Longius inde nefas abiit, et prima putatur 

Hostia^ sus meruisse mori, quia semina pando 

Eruerit rostro spemque interceperit anni ; 

Vite caper mors4 Bacchi mactandus ad aras 55 

Ducitur ultoris : nocuit sua culpa duobus.^ 

Quid meruistis, oves, placidum pecus inque tuendos 

Natum homines,'' pleno que fertis in ubere nectar, 

Mollia qufle nobis vestras velamina lanas 

Praebetis, vit&que magis quam morte juvatis ! 60 

Quid meruere boves, animal sine £raude dolisque, 

Innocuum, simplex, natum tolerare labores ! 

Immemor^ est demum nee frugum munere dignus, 

Qui potuit curvi dempto modo pondere aratri 

Ruricolam mactare suum ; qui trita labore 65 

Ilia, quibus toties durum renovaverat arvnm. 

Tot dederat messes, percussit colla securi. 

Nee satis est, quod tale ne&s committitur : ipsos 

Inscripsere Deos sceleri,' numenque supemum 

Ccede laboriferi credunt gaudere juvenci. 70 

Victima labe carens et prsestantisaima formS, 

Nam placuisse nocet,* vittis prsesignis et auro, 

Sistitur ante aras, auditque ignara precantem,^ 

1 Pietate salvA, toiOunU violaHng the late qf nature— ^natural a^S^ction. 

2 Quam — tain, though— pets abiit longiCls, went/arther. 

3 Prima hostia, as mefirtt victim^ viz. to Ceres. A. R. A. S23. 

4 Sua culpa nocuit duobus, their own qffences occasioned the death of these 
two arUmals— the sow and the goat. 

5 In tuendos homines, to protect men against cold—hy furnishing clothing. 

6 {Homo) est demum immemor, that man is truly ungrat^ul. 

7 Inscripsere Deos ipsos sceleri, fiave made even the gods the auOiort of 
their wi^deedness, L e. profess that it is committed in honour of the gods. 

8 Placuisse nocet, to have pleaded is ruinous to the animaL For the 
mode of selecting amd sacrificing the victuxi. See A. R. A. 260. 

9 Igaan audit precantem, uncoiwciotw o/ it» danger, Xuxrt U« vn^*^ 
prasfinff/ frugea, oie cake, A. B. A. 260. 
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Imponique suab videt inter comua fronti, 

Quas coluit, fruges ; percussaque sanguine cultros 75 

Inficit in liquid^ prsevisos forsitan nnd^. 

Protinus ereptas viventi pectore fibras* 

Inspiciunt, mentesque Deum scrutantur in illis. 

Unde fames homini vetitorum tanta ciborum ! 

Audetis vesci, genus o mortale \ quod, oro, 80 

Ne facite, et monitis animos advertite nostris ; 

Quumque bourn dabitis ccesorum membra palato, 

Mandere vos vestros scite et sentite colonos.* 

Et quoniam Deus ora movet,' sequar ora moventem 

Rite Deum, Delphosque meos ipsumque recludam 85 

^thera,^ et august® reserabo oracula mentis. 

Magna nee ingeniis evestigata priorum 

Qusque diu latuere, canam. Juvat ire per alta 

Astra ; juvat, terns et inerti sede relictis, 

Nube vehi, validique humeris insistere Atlantis, 90 

Palantesque animos passim ac rationis egentes 

Despectare procul, trepidosque obitumque timentes 

Sic exhortari, seriemque evolvere fati.* 

O genus attonitum gelidse formidine mortis. 
Quid Styga, quid tenebras, quid nomina vana timetis, 95 
Materiem vatum, falsique piaxiula mundi \^ 
Corpora sive rogus flammsli, sen tabe yetustas 
Abstulerit,^ mala post^e pati non ulla putetis : 
Morte carent anims, semperque, priore relicts' 
Sede, no vis domibus vivunt habitantque recept». 100 

1 Fibras ereptas viventi pectore, the entrails taken out qf iU breoit stiU 
Oircbbing. A. R. A. 261. 

2 Vos mandere vestros colonos, that pau are dewurisig tJu UOert qf pour 
tea. 

3 Movet ora, openg my lips, i. e. in^ires me. 

4 Ipsumque aethera, and Oie mysteries (^heaven Uself. 
6 Evolvere seriem feti, to rmfim the order qffaU. 

6 Materiem vatum, piaculaqne falsi mondi, the Jictions or (ke poets, the 
punisJimentsqf an iau^inarp world, _s«w«-« 

7 Abstulerit corpora flammA, shall have consumtd (fc* V*«m» vM>v3wt> 
A. R. A. 410 and 417 ; putetis, be atswred thot Jtwi. , . .. ^ v^o&h. 

8 Priore sede r^cU, on leaving its Jbmer hoWtaaoij, \,^>iS:J§^^ 
Pythagoras here incuJcates his favourite doctrta^ ot t\» U»»aBKv\«»»» 

souls. 
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Ipse ego, nam memini, Trojani tempore belli 

PanthoSdes Euphorbus ei-am, cui pectore quondam 

Sedit in adverso gravis hasta minoris Atridse. 

Cognovi clypeum, Isev® gestamina nostra?,^ 

Nuper Abanteis templo Junonis in Argis. 1C5 

Omnia mutantur ; nihil interit. Errat, et illinc 

Hue venit, bine illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 

Spiritus, eque feris humana in corpora transit, 

Inque feras noster, nee tempore deperit uUo.* 

Utque novis facilis signatur cera figuris, 110 

Nee manet, ut fuerat, nee formas servat easdem, 

Sed tamen ipsa eadem est : animam sic semper eandem 

Esse, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras. 

Ergo, ne pietas'^ sit victa cupidine ventris, 

Parcite, vaticinor, cognatas cede nefemda 115 

Exturbare animas, nee sanguine sanguis alatur. 

Et quoniam magno feror equore, plenaque yentis 
Vela dedi ; nihil est toto quod perstet* in orbe : 
Cuncta fluunt, omnisque yagans formatnr imago.^ 
Ipsa quoque assiduo labuntnr tempora motu, 120 

Non secus ac flumen : neque enim consistere flumen, 
Nee leyis hora potest ; sed ut unda impellitur und^ 
Urgetnrque prior veniente urgetqne priorem ; 
Tempora sic fugiunt pariter pariterque sequnntur, 124 
Et nova sunt semper : nam quod fuit ante, relictum est, 
Fitque,quod baud fuerat,^ momentaque cuncta novantur. 



1 Gestamina nostrs laevae, which I bore on my /</! arm. 

2 Nosterque {spirittu transit) in feras, nee deperit ullo tempore, and 
our souU patg into wild beasts, nor are they annihilated at any time. 

3 Pietas, pour natural ejection,- exturbare cognatas anmoas nefondA 
cede, to drive the souls of your kindred from their bodies by impious 
murder. 

4 Perstet, remains in the same state; is free from change. 

5 Cuncta fluunt, omnisque imago fonnatur vagans, aU things pass away, 
and every object is formed in a state (if fluctuation— ^'ogans fbmiatur being 
a stronger form of expression for vagans est, or vagaiur. 

6 Nam (tempus) quod fuit antd, relictum est, tempusqae quod band 
fuerat, fit, for the time which was once the present becomes the past, and 

(hatu^ich previously had no exutence becomM the pre««M,\.%.\XifcfeA«LiM 
becomes the present. 
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Cemis et emersas in lucem tendere noctes,* 

Et jubar hoc nitidum nigrae succedere nocti. 

Nee color est idem coelo, quum lassa quiete 

Cuncta jacent media, quumque albo Lucifer exit 130 

Clams equo ; rursumque alius,* quum praevia luci 

Tradendum Phoebo Pallantias inficii orbem. 

Ipse Dei clypeus,' terra quum tollitur ima. 

Mane rubet, terraque rubet quum conditur imji ; 

Candidus in summo* est : melior natura quod illic 135 

-^theris est, terraeque procul contagia vitat. 

Nee par aut eadem noctumae forma Dianae 

Esse potest unquam ; semperque hodiema* sequente. 

Si crescit, minor est, major, si contrahit orbem. 

Quid I non in species succedere quatuor* annum 140 

Adspicis, setatis peragentem imitamina nostras ! 

Nam tener et lactens puerique simillimus aevo 

Vere novo est. Tunc herba nitens et roboris expers 

Turget et insolida est, et spe delectat agrestes. 

Omnia tunc florent, florumque coloribus almus 145 

Ridet ager ; neque adhuc virtus in frondibus uUa est. 

Transit in JEstatem post Ver robustior Annus, 

Fitque valens juvem's : neque enim robustior aetas 

Ulla nee uberior nee, quae magis ardeat,^ ulla est. 

Excipit Autumnus, posito fervore juventae 150 

Maturus* mitisque, inter juvenemque senemque 

Temperie medius, sparsus quoque tempora canis. 

Inde senilis Hiems tremulo venit horrida passu, 

1 Noctes emersas tendere in lucem, that the nights ^ as soon as they emerge 
from the sea, hasten to light ; hoc nitidmn jubar, this bright luminarf. 
S Alius {est color), its colour is dijfftrent ; prievia, teho precedes. 

3 Clypeus Dei ipse, the orb tf the sun itself^ which is round like a shield. 
The expression is unusual. 

4 In sunamo (coelo), on the summit of the sky, i. e. at mid-day. 

5 Hodiema (luna), this day's moon { sequente {luna). 

6 Succedere in quatuor species, successively assumes four different ap- 
pearances, i. e. is divided into four seasons, each presenting a di€fos«<&.^ 
appearance. 

7 Quae magis ardeat, which is more UMirm. . 

S Maturua, (iftnofUy age: medius tempede, of medium UaivpwowMt^ 5 
aparsuB (secundum) temporo, having his tem]^ thinly cowrco* 
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Aut spoliata^ suos aut, quos habet, alba capillos. 

Nostra qu6quc ipsorum semper requieque sine ulld 156 

Corpora vertuntur ; nee, quod fuimusve sumusve^ 

Cras erimus. Fuit ilia dies, qna semina tantum 

Spesque hominum prims matem^ habitavimus alvo. 

Artifices Natura manus admovit, et angi 

Corpora visceribus distents condita matris 160 

Noluit, eque domo vacuas emisit in auras. 

Editus in lucem jacuii sine viribus infans ; 

Mox quadrupes' rituque tulit sua membra ferarum ; 

Paiilatimque tremens et nondum poplite firmo 

Constitit, adjutis aliquo conamine nervis :' 165 

Inde valens veloxque fuit, spatiumque juvente 

Transit, et emensis medii quoque temporis annis,^ 

Labitur oceidusp per iter declive senecte. 

Submit haec flcvi demoliturque prions 

Robora ; fletque Milon senior, quum spectat inanes^ 170 

Illos, qui fuerant solidorum mole tororum 

Herculeis similes, fluidos pendere lacertos. 

Flc t quoque, ut in speculo rugas adspexit aniles, 

Tyndaria et secum, cur sit bis rapta,^ requirit. 

Tempus edax rerum tuque, invidioaa vetustas, 175 

Omnia destruitis, vitiataque dentibus syi 

Paulatim lent& consumitis omnia morte. 

Hflec quoque non perstant,qus nosElementa vocamus ; 
Quasque vices peragant,^ animos adhibete, docebo. 
Quatuor eternus genitalia corpora* mundus 180 

1 Spoliata suos capillos, aut alba lillos), quos habet, either ttript of his 
hmr, or urith that white which he htu. 

2 Quadrupes, on aU/our, i. e. crept on its hands and knees. 

3 ^ervis adjutb aliquo conamine, its sinews being assisted by some 
support. 

4 Ann is medii temporis qudque emensis, having completed the years qf 
mvlule ape also. 

5 Inaiie , ./feeftfe, or useless, • mole solidoram tororum, in the size of their 
brawny musdes. 

6 Cur rapta sit bis, why sJie was twice carried off, i. e. by Theseus and 
by Paris. 

7 Qnas vices pengunt, what changes they undergo, 

8 Quatuor genitaliB corpora, Jbur generaJtivt bodies, at elem«njt*— -vX&t^ 
poaseas the pomr of produdng every Udng. See \ , \» ^» Ctc. 
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Continet : ex illis duo sunt onerosa, suoque 

Pondere in inferius,^ tellus atque unda, feruntur ; 

Et totidem gravitate carent, nulloque premente 

Alta petunt,* aer atque acre purior ignis. 

Q,u£ quanquam spatio distant, tamen omnia fiunt 185 

Ex ipsis, et in ipsa cadunt f resolutaque tellus 

In liquidas rarescit aquas ; tenuatus in auras 

Aeraque humor abit ; dempto quoque pondere rursus 

In superos aer tenuissimus emicat ignes.* 

Inde retro redeunt, idemque retexitur* ordo. . 1 90 

Ignis enim densum spissatus in aera transit, 

Hie in aquas ; tellus glomerata cogitur unda.® 

Nee species sua cuique manet, rerumque novatrix 

Ex aliis alias reparat Natura figuras. 

Nee perit in tanto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo, 195 

Sed variat faciemque novat : nascique vocatur 

Incipere esse aliud, quam quod fuit ante ; morique 

Desinere illud idem ; quum slut hue forsitan ilia, 

Hsc translata illuc ;" summ4 tamen omnia constant. 

Nil equidem durare diu sub imagine eadem 200 

Crediderim.® Sic ad ferrum venistis ab auro, 
Sscula ; sic toties versa est fortuna locorum. 
Vidi ego, quod fuerat quondam solidissima tellus, 
Esse fretum ; vidi factas ex aequore terras ; 
Et procul a pelago conch® jacuere marinse, 205 

Et vetus inventa est in montibus ancora summis. 
Quodque fuit campus, vallem decursus aquarum 

1 Feruntur in Inferius, are depressed to the lowest pla4:e. 

2 NuIIo premente petunt alta, as nothing presses them down Ihepcucend/ 
lit. make/or the high places, 

3 Cadunt in ipsa, are resolved into these. 

4 Emicat in superos ignes, darts up into high ether. 

5 Retexitur, is renewed. The metaphor is borrowed from the loom. 
A. R. A. 452. 

6 Tellus cogitur glomerati undd, earth is composed qf condensed water. 

7 Quum ilia translate sint hue, haec {transkita sint) illuc ; omnia tamen 
summa constant, though those particles may have &€en Cratu^ferrcd lo \K\« 
6orfy, and Utese to thatoodjf, pet aU things in the main con*vwu*<lvfc wi.'mx.. 

8 Credideriro, / should be inclined to belieoe, TYvS»x3«fco1 v\v«6««CQ.\>aiBR!' 
tJre in modifying and «o/it«iiing the afitooaUou \a not i3cac«ai9EOfi»vv> 
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• *- 

Fecit ;^ et eluvie mons est dcductus in squor ; 

Eque paludosa' siccis humus aret arenis, 

Qusque sitim tulerant, stagnata paludibus hument. 210 

Hie fontes Natura novos emisit, at illic 

Clausit, et antiqui tarn multa tremoribus orbis 

Flumina prosiliunt aut excscata residunt.^ 

Fab. IX. — Julius Casar, 

Hic* tamen accessit delubris advena' nostris : 

CflBsar in Urbe sua Deus est ; quem Marte togaque 

Praecipuum,® non bella magis finita triumphis 

Resque domi gestae properataque gloria rerum' 

In sidus vertere novum stellamque comantemy 5 

Quam sua progenies. Neque enim de Ceesaris actis 

Ullum niajus opus, quam quod pater exstitit hujus. 

Scilicet aequoreos plus est domuisse Britannos, 

Perque papyriferi septemflua flumina Nili 

Victrices egisse rates, Numidasque rebelles 10 

Cinyphiumque Jubam Mithridateisque tumentem 

Nominibus Pontum populo adjecisse Quirini, 

Et multos meruisse, aliquos egisse triumphos,* 



1 Decursus aquarum fecit vallem, a current o/ tecUer hot made a chan- 
nel ; eluvie, bp a torrent^ or 6y detrition, 

2 E paludosA lhumo)t,from being marshy ground ; stagnata poladibus, 
being covered lotth marshes. 

3 Tain multa flumina prosiliunt antiquis tremoribus orbis, aut excsecata 
residunt, as manp rivers burst forth by old earthquakes, or, being stopped 
up, sink into the ground. 

4 Hie, tJiif god, i. e. ^scnlapius, who had a temple at Rome where 
divine honounj were paid to him. 

5 Ad vena, a stranger, in opposition to Csesar, who was one of the Dii 
Indigetes. Julius Cssar was ranked among the gods, A. U. "Jli, and a 
temple erected to him in the great Forum. 

6 Prjecipuum niartc tog&que, renowned in war and in peace. The toga, 
which was the r<»be of peace, is frequently put in opposition to the se^m, 
or military clouk— it is here opposed to marte. A. R. A. 31U and 226. 
Triumphis. A. R. A. 325. 

7 Properata ftloriarernm, the rapid <^orp of his conquests; sua progenies, 
his son, i.e. Augustus, who was his grand-nephew, and was adopted as 
his son and successor in the empire. 

8 Egisse aliquos triumplios, to have ceMyrated some triumphs. Ceesar 
obtained five triumphs— tour in the same month, after defe&tmg Scipio, 

Md another aftirwmt! for the defeat of the soqb o! Porov*^. A..^« K- ^^« 
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Quam tantum genuisse* virum, quo prceside rerum 
Humano generi, Superi, cavistis abunde. 15 

Ne foret hie igitur mortal! semine cretus, 
Ille Deus faciendus erat. Quod ut aurea vidit 
JEnes genitrix f vidit quoque triste parari 
Pontifici letum et conjurata arma' moveri. 
Palluit, et cunctis, ut cuique erat obvia, Divis, 20 

Adspice^ dicebat, quanta mihi mole^ parentur 
Insidise, quantaque caput cum £raude petatur. 
Quod de Dardanio solum mihi restat liilo. 
Solane semper ero justis exercita ciiris, 
Quam modo Tydids Calydonia yulneret hasta, 25 

Nunc male defensse confidant moenia Trojse ; 
Quae videam natum^ longis erroribus actum, 
Jactarique freto, sedesque intrare Silentum, 
Bellaque cum Tumo gerere aut, si vera fatemur. 
Cum Junone magis ! Quid nunc antiqua recordor, 30 
Danma mei generis ! timor hie meminisse priorum 
Non sinit : in me acui seeleratos eemltis enses. 
Quos prohibete, precor, &cinusque repellite, heye 
Cede sacerdotis flammas exstinguite Vests. 

Talia nequicquam toto Venus anxia eoelo 35 

Verba jacit,® Superosque movet ; qui rumpere quanquam 
Ferrea non possunt veterum decreta Sororum,^ 
Signa tamen luctCis dant baud ineerta futuri. 
Anna ferunt nigras inter crepitantia nubes . 
Terribilesque tubas auditaque comua coelo 40 

1 Gtenuisse, to have adopted as hit eonj quo pneside remm, vrith ukom 
as guardian i^the Roman empire. 

2 Aurea genitrix^neae, the beautUM mother ofJRnaa*^ L e. Fenta. Pon- 
tifici, for the high priest, i.e. for Julias Caesar, who, A.U. 710, was ap- 
pointed Pontifex Maximus A. R. A. 830. 

3 Anna conjurata, the arms of the conspirators, L e. of the conspirators 
led on by Brutus and Cassias. See I, 6, SB. 

4 Quant& mole, with what eagerness i caput, that person, i. e. Julius 
Ccesar. Justis, well-grounded s confandant, diiquieL 

5 Natum, i.e. JEneas; mei generis, of my family, Le. of the Trojans; 
in me, against my qfj^rpring, i. e. J. Cesar. 

6 Jacit talia verba, gives utterance to wdi «ordt as Qms«. - 

7 TerreA decreta. reterum Sororum, the twatterotole d««n« Qj \tofto^«^ 
ffsters, U e. of the F9,XeB, £^fi, 4, &. ^^la, inUmoA^AiM. 
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Prsmonuisse nefas ; Soils quoque tristis imago 

Lurida sollicitis prsbebat lumina terns. 

Sepe faces vise mediis ardere sub astns ; 

Sspe inter nimbos gutts cecidere cruentae ; 

Caerulus* et vultum ferrugine Lucifer atrH 45 

Sparsus erat, sparsi lunares sanguine currus. 

Tristia mille locis Stygius dedit omina bubo ; 

Mille locis lacrimavit ebur,* cantusque feruntur 

Auditi, Sanctis et verba minacia lucis. 

Victima nulla litat,' magnosque instare tumultus 50 

Fibra monet, csesumque caput reperitur in extis. 

Inque foro circumque donlos et templa Deorum 

Nocturnes ululasse canes, umbrasque Silentum 

Erravisse ferunt, motamque tremoribus* urbem. 

Non tamen insidias venturaque vincere fata 55 

Praemonitus potuere Deum ; strictique feruntur 

In templum^ gladii ; neque euim locus ullus in Urbe 

Ad facinus diramque placet, nisi Curia, csdem. 

Turn vero Cytherea manu percussit utr^que 

Pectus, et setherea molitur condere* nube, 60 

Q,uk prius infesto Paris est ereptus Atridse, 

Et Diomedeos ^neas fiigerat enses. 

Talibus hanc^ genitor : Sola insuperabUe &tum, 

Nata, movere paras ? intres licet ipsa Sororum 

Tecta trium : cemes iUic molimine vasto 65 

Ex sere et solido rerum tubularia ferro ; 

1 Cbst\i\u&, duU ,' SitriL (ermine, ufith a dti^ hue. 

2 Ebur, the ivory statues of the gods ; cantus, predicHont, 

3 Litat, appeases the gods ; fibra, the entrails ; in extia caput reperitur 
cffisum, among the entrails the head of one is found to be cut off". By caput 
is here meant a protuberance at the head of the right lobe of the liver, 
which is generally found in oxen and other animals. It was considered 
ominous if this was wanting. A. R. A. 261. 

4 Motam tremoribiis, shaken by an earthquake. 

5 Templum properly signifies any consecrated place : it here denotes the 
senate-house, the Curia Pompeiat in which Cesar was murdered. A. R. 

A. 7. 

6 Molitur condere (Ccesarem)^ endeavours to hide dxsar. 

/ (AUoquitur) hanc, addresses her ; movere, to alter; Sororum. Be€ 
37. Vasto moIimiDe, of large and solid coiMlmclion ; \»\»\]A8ixlek cerum, 
arcAuesJbi' the records of the world. 
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Qus neque c6nciirsum cdeli neque fulminis iram 

Nee metuunt ullas tuta atque etema ruinas. . 

Invenies illic inclusa aaamante perenni 

Fata tui generis : legi ipse animoque notavi, 70 

Et referam, ne sis etiamnum ignara fiituri. 

Hie* sua eomplevit, pro quo, Cytherea, laboras, 

Tempora perfectis, quos terrae debuit, annis. 

Ut Deus accedat ccelo templisque locetur, 

Tu facies natusque suus,'' qui nominis heres 75 

Impositum feret Urbis onus,' esesique parentis 

Nos in bella suos fortissimus ultor habebit. 

lUius auspiciis obsessee moenia pacem 

Victa petent Mutinae ; Pharsalia sentiet ilium, 

Emathiaque iterum madefaeti eeede Philippi ; 80 

Et magnum Siculis nomen superabitur^ undis ; 

Romanique duels eonjux iEgyptia, taedae 

Non bene iisa,* cadet f frustraque erit ilia minata, 

Servitura suo Capitolia nostra Canopo.' 

Quid tibi Barbariem, gentesque ab utroque jacentes 85 

Oceano* numerem ? Quodeumque habitabile tellus 

Sustinet, hujus erit ; pontus quoque serviet illL 

Paee data terris, animum ad civilia vertet 

Jura^ suum, legesque feret justissimus auctor ; 

1 Hie, i. c. /. Casars quos debuit teme, which he owed to the earth— 
which it had been ordained by the Fates he should epend on earth. 

2 Tu facies suusque natus (faciei), pou and his son mil cause, i. e. 
Augustus. 

3 Onus, the burden, i. e. the management of the empire ; nos suos, us 
as hts assistants. 

4 Magnum nomoi loperabitur, a great name, a man of great celerity 
shall be d^/iated—in allusion to Sextus, the youngest son of Poropey the 
Great, who was defeated by Agrippa near the island of Sicily. 

5 Non bene fisa taedse, who imprudently trusted to her marriage with 
Antony, i. e. rashly expected that by marrying Antony she would become 
queen of the Roman empire. A. R. A. 404. 

6 Cadet, shall fan, L e. being vanquished by Augustus at the battle of 
Actium will die by poison. 

7 Nostra Capitolia servitura (esse) suo Canopo, that our Capitol shall he 
sublet to her Canopus, i. e. that the Roman empire shall be subject to 

8 Jacentes ab utroque oceano> t^uaHjt on both oceoiM— XSaa ^aKwcQ-VK^. 
western. I. e. A/rica and Asia. _, , » * 

ff Civilia Jun, the civil rights qf hU tul^JecU ; wxc\.ot , a UgV«VxVoT. 
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Exemploque siio mores reget ; inque faturi 90 

Temporis statem venturorumque nepotum 
Prospiciens, prolem* sanct^ de conjuge natam 
Ferre simul nomenque suum curasque jubebit. 
Nee, nisi quum senior Pylios aequaverit annos^ 
j^therias sedes cognataque sidera' tanget. 95 

Hanc animam interea esso de corpore raptam 
Fee jubar,' ut semper Capitolia nostra Forumque 
Divus ab excels^ prospectet Julius sede. 

Yix ea fatus erat, medi^ quum sede Senatus 
Constitit alma Venus, nulli cemenda, suique 100 

Cssaris eripuit membris nee in a^ra solvi^ 
Passa recentem animam coelestibus intulit astris. 
Dumque tulit, lumen capere atque ignescere sensit, 
Emisitque sinu. Lun4 volat altius ilia, 
Flammiferumque trahens spatioso limite crinem^ 105 
Stella micat, natiquc videns benefacta fatetur 
Esse suis majora, et yinci gaudet ab illo. 
Hic^ sua prseferri quanquam vetat acta pat^mis, 
Libera fama tamen nullisque obnoxia jussis 
Invitum prsfert, unique in parte repugnat. 110 

Sic magnus cedit titulis Agamemnonis Atreus ; 
^gea sic Theseus, sic Pelea vincit Achilles ; 
Denique, ut exemplis ipsos eequantibus^ utar, 
Sic et Satumus minor est Jove. Jupiter arces 



1 Prolem, offiprina, i. e. Tiberius, the son of Li via the wife of Augus- 
tus, who was latterly adopted by him as his successor, and therefore 
assumed the name of Cesar. 

S Cognata sidera, the star of his relation, i. e. of Julius Caesar. 

3 Jubar, a star ,- ab excelsa aede, ^om his lofty mansion, i e. from hea- 
ven. This fable took its rise from a comet which appeared in the north- 
west for seven successive nights after the murder of Caesar, and which is 
again alluded to in 105 

4 Nee passa solvi in aera, without sufering it to he dissolved into air. 

5 Trahensque flammiferum crinem spatioso limite, aiid dramng after it 
a fiery tail through a long space. 

6 Hie, J. e. Augustus; obnoxia nullis Jussis, subject to the commands cf 
no one/ in unk parte, in this one iratance only. 

^ ^quantibua ipsos, which are equal to them* V. fc. V« Q«!»s %sA 
-^usrustas. 
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Temperat setherias et mundi regna triformis ;* 115 

Terra sub Augusto est ; pater est et rector uterque. 
Di, precor, ^nese comites,* quibus ensis et ignis 
Cesserunt, Dique Indigetes,' genitorque Quirine 
Urbis, et invicti genitor Gradive Quirini, 
Vestaque Caesareos inter sacrata Penates,* 120 

Et cum Caesarea tu, Phoebe domestice/ Yesik, 
Quique tenes altus Tarpeias, Jupiter, arces, 
Quosque alios vati fas appellare piumque. 
Tarda sit ilia dies et nostro serior aevo, 
Qu^ caput Augustum, quern temperat, orbe relicto, 125 
Accedat coelo, faveatque precantibus absens. 

PERORATION. 

Jamque opus exegi,® quod nee Joyis ira ncc ignes 
Nee potent ferrum nee edax abolere yetustas. 
Quum volet ilia dies,^ quae nil nisi corporis hujus 
Jus habet, incerti spatium mihi finiat eyi ; 
Parte tamen meliore mei^ super alta perennis / %f 

Astra ferar, nomenque erit indelebile nostrum ; 
Quaque patet domitis Romana potentia terris. 
Ore legar populi, perque omnia ssecula iamky 
Si quid habent yeri yatum prssagia^ yiyam. 



1 Triformis mundi, <if(he tripleteorld, L e. heaven, earth, and the infer- 
nal regions. Uterque, eocA, i. e. Jupiter and Augustus. 

2 Comites ^nece, the attendants (^JEneas, i. e. the Penates, which were 
rescued by ^neas from the flames of Troy, and brought by him into Italy, 
and by whose interposition he was delivered from the sword of his enemies 
and the fire of Troy. 

3 Di Indigetes, ye native godi qf the country, as Janus, Faunus, ^neas, 
&c A R. A. 231. 

4 Sacrata inter Csesareos Penates, Jteld sacred among the household gods 
of Caesar. Caesar was Pontifex Maximus, and therefore priest of Vesta. 
A. R. A. 235. 

5 Domestice Phoebe, domestic Phoebus. Augustus built a temple to 
Apollo in the Palatium on the Palatine hill. 

6 Exegi opus, / have finished a works ira Jovis, the thunderbolL 

7 The order is. Ilia dies (L e. t?ie dap of my death) quae habet tvll lw% \!Aa& 
hujus corporis {tchich has no power over me except as to Oi\« bod-tf^^^x^as. 
mini spatium incerti aevi, quum volet. . vw. 

S Meliore parte mei, in my better port, I. e. Vn m^i lUDft\ ^^t^raAa,"*"^- 
mortal/ indelebile, imperdhabie ,- patet, i« extended. 



INDEX. 



NoTB.— A vowel in the penult, followed by another vowel is to be pro- 
nounced short, unless when othermse marked. The abbreviations diu, 
and tris. indicate that the words after which they are placed are to be 
pronounced as diispllabki, or trUyUdbkt. Gr, Ace, represent Qrtdt Ac- 
emotive* 



Abanteus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Ahas, In Ahan^ 
teisArffis, in Argos, of which Abas was king, zv. 2. 105. See 
Abas. 

Abantiades, .se, m., a patronymic applied to the descencUntt 
of Abas ; hence it signifies generally, a descendant of Abas, whether 
son, grandson f &c. In iv. 13. 4. and iv. 14. 11. it is applied to 
Acrisius, the son of Abas, and in iv. 15. 15. it refers to Ferseu* 
(jiiss.), who was his great -grandson. 

Abas, -antis, m.. Abas, a king ofArgos, famous for his genint 
and valour. He was the son of Lynoeus (diss. ) and Hypermnes- 
tra, father of Acrisius and PrcQtus, grandfather of Danae, and 
great-grandfather of Perseus (diss.) In illustration of iv. 13. 4. 
it may be here stated that Agenor and Belus were brothers ; from 
the former sprung Cadmus, Semele, and Bacchus ; and from the 
latter iEgyptus, Lynceus, Abas, Acrisius, Danae, and Perseus. 

Achaia, -se,/!, Achaia, a division of the Peloponnesus, lying 
along the Gulf of Corinth, which formed its northern boun<Ury. 
It adjoined Megaris on the east, and was separated by a chain of 
hills from Argolis, Arcadia, and Elis, on the south. Its western 
boundary was that part of the Ionian Sea which lies betweoa the 
mouth of the Larissus and the Strait of Lepanto. Achaia included 
the territories of Corinthia, Sicyonia, and Phliasia, and the towni 
of Corinth, Sicyon, Patrsa, and Dyme. The ancient name is said 
to have been ^gialus. After the whole of Greece came under the 
power of the Romans, and was divided by them into the provinces 
of Macedonia and Achaia, the latter included the Peloponnesus, 
and that part of Grsecia Propria which lay to the south of ThessaW 
and the east of the Aohelous: It is frequently used to signify 
Greece in general, iv. 13. 3. ziii. 1. 326. 

Ach&is, -idis, or -idos^ adj. /., qf^ w r^iOx^ t« A^«»«^% 
^cAaan, Grecian. Per AchmdoB urtes* A^waa^JwwX^* ^t«©». 
atieg, ill, 7. 1. 
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Acheloides, -um^ /*., the Acheloides, a name given to the 
Sirens as the daughters of the river-god Acheldos. See Siren. 

Achelous, -i, m., the Achelous^ now called the Atpro PotO" 
mo, a river which rises in the northern part of Mount Pindus, 
flows through eastern Epirus, and after separating ^tolia from 
Acamania, falls into the Ionian Sea. • 

Acheron, -ontis, m., the Acheron, or Souli, a river of Epurus, 
which rises in the chain of mountains to the west of Pindus, and 
after flowing through the Acherusian Lake, falls into the Ionian 
Sea. The Acheron is an inconsiderable stream, but is celebrated 
in mythology from its supposed communication with the infernal 
regions, a fable which probably derived its origin from the dark 
colour of its waters, and from the destructive malaria, or tainted 
air, which infested the lower part of its course. According to the 
poets, Acheron was the son of Sol and Terra, and was cast into the 
mfemal regions, and there changed into a river, for having sup- 

5 lied the Titans with water during the war which they waged with 
upiter. Its waters are represented as muddy and bitter, and it 
was the stream over which the souls of the dead were first conveyed, 
when on their way to Hades. It is frequently used to denote the 
lower world. Acheron was the father of Ascalapbus by Orphne. 
Quern Orphne dicitur peperisse ex suo Acheronte nub/itrvis an- 
tris, whom Orphne is said to have brought forth to her husband, 
Acheron, in a dusky cave, v. 8. 80. Imum Aeheronta, the bot- 
tom of Acheron, xi. 10. 95. Gr, Acc.-onta.. 

Achilles, -is^ m., Achilles, the bravest of the Greeks, and the 
hero of the Iliad, was the son of Peleus (diss. ), king of Phthiotis in 
ThessaW, and the sea-nymph Thetis. Soon after be was bom, 
his motder plunged him into the river Styx, and thereby rendered 
him invulneraUe in every part of his body, except the heel, by 
which she held him. His education was intrusted to the Centaur 
Chiron, the instructor of the greatest heroes of his age. Hb mo- 
ther, knowing that he was destined to perish if he went to the Tro- 
jan war, sent him disguised in a female dress to the court of Lyco- 
medes, king of the island of Scyros. In consequence, however, of 
a prophecy of Calchas, that Troy could not be taken without his 
assistance, it became necessary to take measures to entice him from 
his place of concealment. Accordingly, Ulysses, who had under- 
taken this duty, went to Scyros in the disguise of a traveUing 
merchant, carrying with him various articles of female dress, and 
along with them some pieces of armour. When these were ex- 
posed for sale, Achilles discovered himself by preferritig the armour, 
and was prevailed upon by Ulysses to accompany him to the seat of 
war. Here he signalized himself greatly by his valour, until a dis- 
pute arose between him and Agamemnon res^ectiu^ a female captive, 
in coDsequence of which he separatedVi\mae\ikomvVifeOT«ssv«xv«c'ass, 
Mtid refused to co-operate with bis couattynieti Va ^towscoJcvu^v^M* 
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siege. To this resolution he obstinately adhered, until the death of 
hiar friend Patroclus, by the hand of Hector, roused him to revengo. 
His arms, in which he had permitted Patroclus to appear, had come 
into the possession of Hector ; and Vulcan, at the request of Thetis, 
made a suit of impenetrable armour for her son. Arrayed in this 
he took the field, and after revenging the death of his fnend by the 
slaughter of many of the most distinguished of the Trojan heroes, 
engaged in single combat with Hector, and slew him by the assis- 
tance of Minerva. Not satisfied with killing his enemy, he inhu- 
manly dragged his dead body thrice round the walls of Troy, and 
afterwards sold it for a large ransom to the aged Priam. Soon 
after Achilles became enamoured of Polyxena, the daughter of 
Priam, and having offered to become the ally of the Troj.^n mo- 
narch, on condition of receiving the hand of his daughter, went for 
this purpose into the temple of Apollo, where he was treacherously 
slain by Paris, who wounded him with an arrow in the vulnerable 
heel. He w&» buried along with Patroclus, on the promontory of 
Sigeum, their ashes being placed together in the same nm. After 
his death, his arms were Uie subject of a dispute between Ajax, the 
son of Telamon, and Ulysses, to the Utter of whom they were as- 
signed by the Grecian chiefs. See xiii. 1. 

Achlvi, .orum, m», the Achivi, properly the inhabitant* of 
uichaia, but frequently employed to signify the Greeks in general. 

Achlvus, -a, -um^ atf/., of^ or relating to Achaia, afterwards 
used to signify Grecian. Titufum Achiva pubis aervattB^ the glory 
of saving the Grecian youth, vii. 1 . 56« 

Acoetes, -s^ m,, Actxtes, the son of a fishermani of Moeonia, 
and commander of a band of Tuscan pirates, who found Bacchus 
asleep on the coast of the island of Ceos, and forced him on board 
their ship, promising to convey him to the island of Naxos. Not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of their captun, the crew assumed 
the command of the ship, and steered in a different direction, fo|^ 
the purpose of profiting by the spoil which they had taken. They 
bad not, however, proceeded far, when the god avenged their per- 
fidy, by changing them all except Acoetes into dolphins. Bacchus 
assumed the name of Accetes, when he allowed himself to be taken 
by the servants of .Pentheus (cfo'«s.), and was carried .before that 
prince for punishment, iii. 7. 67., &c Tyrrfunua Accetes, the 
Tuscan Accetes, iii. 7. 186. 

Aconitum^ -i, n,, a poisonous herb, said to have sprung from 
the foam which fell from the dog CerbSrus, when Hercules dragged 
him from the infernal regions, by the Acherusian cave in Bithynia. 
It is generally translated fVolf*a-bane, Wolf^ti-wort, Aconite^ and 
is said by Pliny to be the most active of all ^o\%qtv%. \1 v!k^«t"«Kss^ 
that this is what is novv called Acofnitvmi^ b\A ^\\«VJb,«c ^"^'^^^'^ 
ancients understood the same plant, has no\.\ie«cvlxj3\^ ^»R*jt\aa^«^ 
// is used by the poeta as the genera\ nuoe foe % ■^w».om%\^«<^« 
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Ovid derives the name from a»«Hit a whetstone, because it grows 
on hard rocks ; by others it is derived from Acone, a town near 
Haradia, in Bithynia, where the plant is said to have abounded. 

Aconteus {iris.), .eos, Se -ei. m., Aconteus, one of the 
companions of Persens (cUss.)^ who was changed into a stone, by 
accidentally looking a the head of MedQsa. 

Acrisioni&des, -«e, m.. Acrisioniades, a. name given to Per- 
seus (diss.), who, as son of Danae, was the grandson of Acrisins. 
Acrisioniades vertit in hune harpen spectatam cade Medusa, the 
grandson of AcHsius, i. e. Persens, turns upon him the falchion 
which had been proved in the-slaughter of Medusa, v. 1 . 69. 

Acnsius^ -ii, m., Acrisius, a king of Arg^os, the son of Abas 
and Ocalea, and father of Danae. He disputed the sovereignty of 
Argos with his twin-brother Proetus, and after many violent strug- 
gles, was allowed to remain in possession of the kingdom. He 
married Eurydice, the daughter of Lacedsemon, by whom he had 
Danae; and being told by an oracle that he should be killed by 
this daughter's son, he confined her in a brazen tower to prevent 
the-ftdfiunent of the prophecy. She, notwithstanding, became 
the mother of Perseus (diss,) by Jupiter, and being, by the orders 
of her father, thrown, along with her child, into the sea in a 
chest, was carried to the island of Seriphus, where her son was 
educated in the temple of Minerva. Tne fame of his grandson 
afterwards reached Acrisius, and induced him to go to Larissa to 
witness his feats at funeral games, which were there to be cele- 
brated. While Perseus was displaying his skill in throwing the 
quoit, he killed an old man, who was discovered to be hb grand - 
nither, and thus fulfilled the prediction of the oracle. An satis 
animi est Aerlsio, contemnere vanum numen et claudere Arm 
golieas portas (ei) venienti 9 has Acrisius sufficient courage to 
despise this pretended deity, «nd to shut the f^ates of Argos against 
him as he approaches ? iii. 7. 49. See Danae and Perseus. 

Actseon. -onis, m.. Action, a famous hunter, the son of Ar- 
istseus and Autonoe, the daughter of Catlmus, from whom he is 
called Autanoeius heros (iii. 2 68.) Being one day exhausted by 
the fatigues of the chase, he retired to the vale of Gargaphie, to 
avoid the scorching heat of the sun, and having there accidentally 
seen Diana and her nymphs bathing in a cave, was changed by the 
goddess into a stag to prevent the disclosure. He was afterwards 
pursued and torn to pieces by his own dogs. For an account of his 
dogs see iii. 2. 76., &c. Gr. ace. -ona. 

Actorides, -ee, m.. the grandson of Actor, a patronymic anplied 

to Patroclus. Actorides tutus sub imagine Ar.hillis, Patroclus 

safe under the appearance of Achilles, — ^because he was clad in the 

armour of Achilles, xiii. 1. 273. 

-^acides, ~sb, m., a son, or a descendant of iEaciu^ %. w^xaa 

applied by Ulysses to Achilles and Yi\mse\f , *a pwi^awaa ^A K^^a^^^. 
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^acos, -i^ & ^&cus, -i, m., JEacus^ the son of Jupiter and 
^gina, and king of (Enopia, an island in the Saronic Gulf, which 
he named ^gina after his mother. He married Endeis, a daughter 
of Chiron, and had by her Telamon and Peleus (dUt.) He was 
remarkable for his strict observance of justice, and was, in conse* 
quence of this, after his death, appointed a judge in the infernal 
segions, along with Minos and Rhadamanthus. Summus Jupiter 
agnoscit jEucon fateturque (eum) esse suam prolem, supreme 
Jupiter acknowledges ^acus, and confesses that he is his son, ziii. 
1.27. 

^as, -antis, m., the jEas, now the Vojuzza^ a river which 
rises in the chain of Pindus, on the borders of Thessaly and Epirus, 
and after separating the latter country from Macedonia and part 
of Illyria, flowed past ApoUonia, and fell into the Hadriatic 

^eta, or ^ete^, -s, m., JEetes^ a king of Colchis, the son 
of Sol and Perseis, and father of Medea, Absyrtus, and Chalciope. 
He was in possession of the golden fleece, which he obtained by the 
murder of Phryzus, who had visited his court, and which he kept 
guarded by a venomous dragon, and by bulls which breathed fire. 
This fleece the Argonauts recovered by means of Medea, who had 
conceived an ardent passion for Jason. See Phryxus, Medea, and 
Jason. 

j^etias^ -adis, f., the daughter ofJEetea, a patronymic uoplied 
to Medea. JEetias concipit validos iffnes, the daughter of ^etes, 
i. e. Medea, conceives an ardent passion, vii. 1. 9. See iEIetes. 

j^gseon, -onis, m., ^gaon, called bv the Gods Briarens 
(tris.)^ a gigantic sea-deity, the son of Coelus and Terra, or, ae< 
cording to others, the son of Neptune. He is represented as having 
fifty heads and a hundred hands, and as riding upon the sea-mon- 
sters. By some mythologists he is mentioned as one of the giants 
who conspired to dethrone Jupiter. JEgtBOAtMue prementem tm- 
mania terga bal<Bnarum suis lacertis, and ^gseon touching the 
huge backs of whales with his arms, — in allusion, probably, to his 
posture when riding on the whale, with his arms resting on its 
back, ii. 1. 10. Gr^acc, -ona. 

^gSBUS, -a, -um, adj., JEgaan, relating to the jEgtean Sea^ 
the Archipelago, Bv the name ofjEgcmm mare^ the ancients de- 
signated that part of the Mediterranean which lies between the 
eastern shores of Greece and the opposite conthient oC Asia Minor. 
Tradition referred the origin of its name to ^ffeus {diss.), but 
Strabo, with more probability, deduced it from the small island of 
^gee, in the vicinity of Euboea. The ^gsean was considered par- 
ticularly stormy and dangerous to navigators. It !fth<^>axv^ Hi^^^ 
islands, the principal of which are the C'jc\a,A»a wA.\Nvfc^\«t'^«^» 

JSgeus (dins.), -ei, & -eos, m., ^geua, «.Vav%ol ^'«^«^;»'^'^ 
son of Pandion, father of Theseus {diss,^ \yi 2E»X>ttx^ wx^ox ^\si:v!» 
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by Medea. He involved hflmsielf in a war with Minos, king of Crete, 
by putting to death his son Androgeu^, who had excited his jealousy 
by the popularity which he acquired by his wrestling at Athens. axM 
was compelled to purchase peace by an agreement to send annually 
to Crete seven young men and seven young women, the choice of the 
youth, to be devoured by the Minotaur. Theseus, on one occasion, 
insisted on being allowed to go as one of the number, to- which his 
father with reluctan e consented, and, with the assistance of Ari- 
adne, the daughter of Mmos, slew the Minotaur But the pilot 
neglected, on his return, to hoist, according to agreement, a white 
sail instead of a black one, and iEgeus believing that his son had 
been killed, threw himself into the sea, and, according to some my- 
thologists, gave his name to the iEgean. See ^gsus. 

-^gyptius, .a, -urn, adj. of^ or relating to Egypt, Egyptian. - 
jEgyptia tellus, the land of Egypt, v. 5. 30. JEgyptia conjux 
Romani duciSf the tigyptian wife of the Roman general, i. e. 
Cleopatra, zv. 9. 62. See Antbnius. 

^p^yptus, -i../*, Egypt, an extensive country in the north-east 
of Afi*ica, bounded on the north by the Mediterranean, on the 
east by Arabia, and the Sinus Arabicus, or Red Sea, on the south 
by ^Ethiopia, and on the west by the deserts of Libya. It con- 
sisted chiefly of a narrow valley, stretching along the course of the 
Nile, and was confined to that portion of land which was watered by 
the annual inundation of the river. This tract, to the south of the 
Delta, was very narrow, but widened gradually as the river approach- 
ed the sea. E^ypt was divided by ancient geographers into JEgyp' 
tu8 Superior, extending from Syene, on the frontiers of iSthiopia, 
to Memphis, near the apex of the Delta, ; and JEgyptus Inferior, 
which comprehended the Delta and the narrow tracts on each side 
of it. In Upper Egypt was the city of Memphis, not far from the 
site of Grand Cairo, the modern capital ; and about 200 miles farther 
up the river, Thebe, Thebes, famous for its hundred gates. Lower 
Egjrpt contained Alexandria, the ancient capital, Nicopolis, and 
Canopus. About forty stadia to the west of Memphis were raised 
the famous pyramids, the most stupendous buildings in the world* 
They are many in number, but three of them are particularly re- 
markable, two of which are reckoned among the seven wonders of 
the world. They were intended as sepulchres for the kings and 
great people of Egypt, and were of such high antiquity, that even 
an ancient writer nas recorded, that in his time neither natives nor 
foreigners were able to ascertain their age. The largest of these 
is represented by modern travellers as covering more than eleven 
acres of ground, each side being about 680 feet long, and nearly 
600 high. Egypt is a country of great antiquity, and has been 
justly regarded as the source from which civilisation was diflFused 
over the ancient world. The learnVng o^ \\ve"E.^N^NC\«x\&, ^sA^iiiNwcc 
•kill in astrology and magic, are !re<v\x«)Q.W^ «a\\A«^ v^ Va. VJaa %%- 
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cred Scriptures, an^ several of the heroes of Grecian mythology 
were obviously natives of this country. It was esteemed in ancient 
times the school of learning ; and we accordingly find, that the 
most illustrious men in Greece, as Homer, Herodotus, Pythagoras, 
&c- repaired to it for instruction^ 

AellO; - oniR, & -us,y., Stormy the name of one of Act»on*8 
dogs. Aellofortis curau. Storm distinguished in the chase, iii. 
2. 89. 

-SCneas, s, m., ^neas^ a Trojan prince, the son of Anchises 
and Venus, and the hero of Virgil's i^neid. Different opinions 
of his character are given by different authors. He is represent- 
ed by some as behaving witn great valour during the Trojan war, 
and by others as uniting with Autenor to betray his country 
into the hatids of the Greeks. He married Creusa, the daughter 
of Priam, by whom he had Ascanius. On the night on which 
Troy was burnt, he made his escape, carrying on his shoulders his 
father Anchises, and the statues of his household gods, and lead- 
ing in his hand his son Ascanius. Being joined by numbers of 
those who had escaped from the Greeks, he sailed froirjjhe Trojan 
shores, and, after a voyage of seven years and the loss of thirteen 
ships, he landed with his companions at the mouth of the Tiber. 
He soon after married Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, king of 
that part of Italy, and built a town, which, from the name of his 
wife, he called Lavinium. His son Ascanius built Alba Longa, 
and from him was descended Romulus, the founder of Rome. 

^olia^ '8£, f,, JSoUa, a name given to the seven Lipari islands 
on the north of Sicily, which were said to form the kingdom of 
^olus, the god of the winds. The most important of them were 
Strongyle, UtromboH; Lipara, Lipari; and Hiera or Vulcania, 
Vulcano, all famous for their volcanic eruptions. Here iBolus is 
represented as keeping the winds confined in a strong cave ; and 
here he gave to Ulysses all the adverse winds bound up in a bag. 
See Ulysses. 

.^olides^ -se, m., a son of JEolus, a patronymic applied to 
Athamas, iv. 11. 97. j^olides furibundus clamat inmedid auJA^ 
the sonofilColus, i. e. Athamas, filled with ra^e, calls out in the 
middle of his palace, iv. 11. 97. In xiii. 1. 26. it is applied to Sisjr- 
phus. See .^olus. 

j3E6Iis, -idis, & -idos,J^, a daughter of JEolus, Halcyone, 
.^olius^ -a, -um.afif;., of or relating to JEoKa. Ciaudit 
AqvUonem in JEoliis antris. shuts up the north wind in the caves 
of i£o1ia, i. 7. 19. Also, of or relating to JEolus, ALolii pastes 
fernntur tremuisse^ the door-posts of the son of .£olus, i. e. Atha- 
mas, a^e said to have shaken, iv. 11. 71. 

^.6\uSj -i, m.y JSohs, a king of TViesfttiX^, VJa^ %wv ^^ V^^«v^ 
grandson of Deucalion, and father o£ SViy'pYivja* KX\vassA», '«:>^aBS>- 
neus (tris.)t &«• 
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^SOTI, .ODIH, m., jEmn. a Thespian prmce, the son of Cn 
tbeus ((/>».)' "^ f*^«' of Jason. He succeeded his father ia.t) 
kingdom of lolchog, but was loon eipeUed by his brother l>eUa 
When Jason arriied at the jesrs of manhood, he made an unsucces 
fulattempt torecoier thekisgdomfotbisrsther; and. toaToidtl 

vailed opon Media to restore him to youth. The sorceress inFus< 

■nd immediately the old nun recovered the viiour and bloom 
yDuth. A'afHi ^i.ane fiiil formiamr lalilo Hid luce, the son 

1. 84.' ' ' ' 

jEEOnides, -«, m.. the$im afJP.ii>K, Jaion, (Sequsr) ^lOn 
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^sonius, -a, -um, adj,^ of, or relating to ^son^ AZsonian, 
jEsoniua heros^ the ^sonian hero, i. e. Jason, vii. 1. 156. 

^thalion, -onis, m., jFJhnlion, one of the Tuscan pirates 
who were changed into dolphins by Bacchus. 

Ethiopia. -8B, /!, jEthhpia^ an extensive country of Africa, 
the limits of which were not strictly defined. The name was cer- 
tainly applied to the country on the south of Egypt, lying alonir 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, and seems to have extended 
far into the interior. It corresponded with the modem divisions 
of Nubia^ Sennaar, and Aht/ssinia^ together with parts of Kordo- 
jTan and Darfdr. The chief citv was Meroe, situated .on an 
island formed by the Astapus, or Tacazze, and the Astaboras, or 
Abaun^ eastern tributaries of the principal branch of the Nile. 

.^thiops. -opis, m., an jEthiopian^ an inhubilant of JEthxO" 
pia. This term was used by the Greeks to denote any thing which 
had contracted a dark or swarthy colour from exposure to excessive 
heat. They also applied it to men of a dark. complexion, calling 
them iEthiopes, and their country i^thiopia, wherever situated, in 
the same way as we employ the terms Negro and Negroland^ 
or Nigritia, According to Ovid, the .Ethiopians acquired their 
black colour from exposure to the scorching rays of the sun when 
the world was set on fire by Phacthon, their blood having been 
thereby forced to the surface of the. body. Populoa JElhiopum 
traxisse nigrvin coloremy that the tribes of .Euiiopians acquired 
their black colour, ii. 1. 236. 

^thon, -onis^ m,, JEthon (bummg), the name of one of the 
horses of the Sun. 

^tna, -ae^ & iRtne, -es, f., JEtna^ or Monte Gibello, a 
celebrated volcanic mountain in the north-east of Sicily, rising to 
the height of 10,954 feet. The volcanic character of this mountain 
was known to the Greeks in ^ ery ancient times and various erup- 
tions are recorded by the writers of that country, as well as by the 
Latins. The god Vulcan had a temple on the mountain, and here 
the poets placed his forge, and also tne residence of the Cyclops, 
who assisted him in making thunderbolts for Jupiter. The giant 
Typhoeus (<Ws.) was said to have been buried under Sicily, his 
hands being placed under the promontories Peldmm and Pachj^- 
num, his feet under Lilybseum, while .Etna rested upon his breast. 
JEtne ardet in immensum geminatis ignibns^ .Etna burns to a vast 
height with redoubled fire, — the solar conflagration being added to 
the volcanic fire of the mountain, ii. 1. 22J). Succendit pinus ab 
Jlammiferd JEtndf lights torches at the fires of Etna, v. 7. 5. 

Agamemnon, -onis. m., Agamemnon^ iVe %cti ^\ KXxvs<» 

(diss.), and husband of Clytemnestra. He ^aa\a»a ol'NV>J'i^vw«^^«s^.^^ 

a large portion of the Pelopoxmesas, A««\gna*««^ "^"J ^^ ^^^tS* 

Argos. When the Grecian chiefs resoVved to mak.© ^wc ^a^^oiw v^^^ * 
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for the purpose of recovering Helen, Affamemnon was appointed 
commander-in-chief, and, during the early part of the si^^ eon- 
tribut-ed greatly to the success of the Greeks. His qaarrd with 
Achilles (See Achilles) protracted the war, and proved very innu 
rious to the interest of the combined chiefs. On his return to My- 
cenae, after the conclusion of the war, he was murdered by Cly- 
temnestra and her paramour i^gisthus. 

Aganippe, -es ,/!, Aganippe^ a celebrated fountain on Mount 
Helicon, in Bceotia, sacred to the ISluses. Aganippe is said to have 
been the daughter of the river Permessus, and to have been changed 
into this fountain. 

AgSve, .es, /!, Agate, the daughter of Cadmus, wife of 
Echion, and mother of Pentheus (disn.J. who succeeded his grand- 
father in the government of Thebes She, along with the other 
women, favoured the introduction of the worship of Bacchus into 
Thebes, and assisted her sisters Ino and Autonoe in murdering her 
son Pentheus, who was instigated by the god to obtrude himself 
upon them while engaged in celebrating his orgies. 

Agenor, -oris, m., Aqenor, a king of Phoenicia, the son of 
Neptune, and brother of Belus. He was the father of Cadmus, 
Phoenix, Cilix, Phineus {diss.), and Eur5pa. Natus Agenore, 
the son of Agenor, i. e. Cadmus, iii. 1. 51, and 96. 

Agenorides, -s, m., the son of Agenor , Cadmtts. AgenO' 
rides profvgus vitat patrieimque tramqfie parentis, the son of 
Agenor, .. e. Cadmus, going into exile, avoids his country and the 
anger of his father, iii. 1 . 8. Also, any descendant of Agenor, 
In this sense it is applied (iv. 16. 20.) to Perseus (diss,), who de- 
rived hiff descent by the mother's side from Danaus, the brother of 
^gyptus and son of Belus, who, about 1 500 years b. c, planted 
a colony at Argos, where his grandfather Acrisius was king. 

Agre, "eSyf,, Catcher, the name of one of Actaeon'sdogs. Agre 
vtilis naribus. Catcher dexterous with her nose, quick scented, 
lu.2.82. 

Agriodos, -ontis, w., Wild-tooth, the name of one of Ac- 
tseon^ dogs ; a bastard from a Cretan dog and a Spartan bitch. 

Ajax, -Scis, m.. Ajax, the son of Telamonand Periboea, and, 

next to .Achilles, the bravest of the Greeks in the Trojan war. 

During the absence of Achilles he was chosen by lot to fight with 

Hector, when that hero challenged to single combat the bravest 

of the Greeks, and though he did not defeat his antagonist, he shared 

with him equally the glory of the field. After the death of Achil. 

les he contested with Ulysses the honour of possessing his arms. 

An account of this dispute is given by Ovid in the thirteenth 

Book, and forms one of the most remarkable and interesting pas- 

sages of the Metamorphoses. The charactet oi t\xe ■wa.Trlor is strik- 

i'ngrlr opposed to that of the artfu\ and ptact\*eA OT»X.OT^«cv^\iW^^ 

oei/anifthe abruptness of the one \jemg %Vv\iu\M eoTvX.T*a\.^^>fl^ 
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the polished and nicely balanced periods of the other. Ajax rests 
his claim chiefly on his descent as the near relative of the departed 
hero, and on his feats of personal valour in the field, and places 
these in opposition to the doubtful genealosy and cowardice of 
his opponent. £loqaence, however, prevailed over valour; the 
arms were assigned by the Grecian chiefs to Ulvsses ; and Ajax» 
after exhibiting other proofs of madness, stabbed himself with his 
own sword. The blood which flowed from the wound was changed 
into the flower hyacinth, on which were inscribed the first two let- 
ters of his name. Ajax dominus septemptici* clypeiy Ajax lord 
of the seven-fold shield — because his shield was covered with seven 
plies of a bull's hide, xiii. 1. 2. Dummodo non sit meritum AjadSf 
quod Telamon Peletuque fuerunt fratres^ provided it be not con« 
sidered a merit in Ajax that Telamon and Peleus were brothers, 
xiii. 1. 151. Quctm solertia atolidi Ajaeis prosit Danais, than 
the talents of silly Ajax be of advantage to the Greeks, xiii. 1. 827* 
Ne quisquam possit superare Ajacem nisi Ajax, that no one may 
be able to conquer Ajax but Ajax himself, xiii. 1. 3B0. 

Ajax, -acis, m., AjaXf the son of Oileus (^'^•)> l^ngof Locris, 
one of the bravest of the Grecian chiefs in the Trojan war. He was 
inferior to the other Ajax in strength and miUtary prowess, but less 
impetuous in his temper, from wmch circumstance he is called by 
Ovid, xiii 1 356. moderatior Ajax. The night on which Troy 
was taken he offered violence to Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, 
in the temple of Minerva, on which account he was killed with 
lightning by the goddess while on his return home, and his ship 
dashed to pieces on a rock. 

Alastor, -oris, m., Alastor, one of the companions of Sar- 
pedon, king of Lycia, who was slain by Ulysses. 

Alcander, -dri, m., Alcander, one of the companioiis of Sar- 
pedon, king of Lycia, who was slain by (Jlysses. 

Alee, -es, f., Slrength, the name of one of Actseon's dogs. 

Alcimedon, -ontis, m., Alcimedon, one of the Tuscan pirates, 
who were changed into dolphins by Bacchus. 

Alcithoe, ~es,/'., Aldthoe, one of the daughters of Minyas, 
king of Orchomenos, in Boeotia. She and her sisters denied the 
divinity of Bacchus, and opposed the introduction of his worship 
into Boeotia, preferring the labours of the loom to joining their 
countrywomen in celebrating the orgies of the new god. To re- 
lieve the tedium of their labour, a proposal was made by one of 
them that they should alternately relate some interesting story ; 
and it is in this way that Ovid finds an opportunity of introducing 
the beautiful and affecting narrative of Pyramnsi MA'^Va^««. V». 
consequence of their obstinate refusal to acknoNAieA^^^i^* ^iwvs»to^> 
gbe and her sisters were changed by BaccYiuft va\.o \>«^> «sAx»k« 
looms and webs into ivy and Tines. 
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Alpes, Au.Tn,J',, the Alps, a lofty chain of mountains, the 
highest in Europe, which encircles the north of Italy, and sepsjrates 
it from France, Switzerland, and Germany. The name is said to 
be deriyed from Alp, a Celtic word sigmfying a lofty mountain. 
The Alps extend, in the form of a crescent, from Sinus Liffusticus, 
the Gvtfof Genoa, Ui the Sinus Flanaticus, the GulfafUamero, 
near the head of the Hadriatic, a distance, according to Livy, of 250 
miles, but according to Pliny, of 700 miles. The true extent is 
about 600 British imles. Geographers have divided them into the 
following portions: — 1. Alpes Maritimss, the Maritime Alp$, 
which commence in the neighbourhood of Nice ; S. Alpes Cottue, 
the CotHan Alps ; 3. Aloes Graise, the Graian Alps ; 4. Alpes 
Penninae, the Pennine Alps ; 5. Alpes RhsBticae, or TridenthuSj 
the RhiBtian, or TridentineAlps; 6. Alpes Noricie, the Norio Alps; 
7. Alpes Carnicae, or Julie, the Camic, or Julian Alps, terminat- 
ing in the Mens Albius, on the confines of Illyricum. The highest 
Eomt is Mont Blanc, among the Pennine Alps, which reaches the 
eight of 15,675 feet. 

Alpheias^ -ftdis, f*, of, or relatina to Alpheus ; also, as a sub- 
stantive, the nymph, ana fountain Arethusa, said to mingle its 
waters wit^ the Alpheus. Turn Alpheias extulit caput Eleis 
undis, then Arethusa raised her head from the Elean waters, v. 8. 
26. See Arethusa. 

Alph€us, & Alph^OS, -i, m,, the Alphens, or Rouphia, a 
considerable river of the Peloponnesus, andf one of the most cele- 
brated in antiquity. It rises on the southern boundaries of Arca- 
dia, and, after losing itself under ground for some miles, reappears 
near Megalopolis, traverses the remainder of Arcadia, and, enter- 
ing Elis, discharges its waters into the Cyparissius Sinus, the 
Gulf of Arcadia. Here, however, as the poets reported, its course 
did not terminate. It continued to flow beneath the ocean, and 
hastened to mingle its waters with those of the fountain Arethusa 
near Syracuse. The god of the river is said to have fallen in love 
with Arethusa, and to have pursued her until she was changed into 
a fountain by Diana. See Arethusa. 

Ammon, .onis, m,, Ammon, a name under which Jupiter 

was worshipped in the deserts of Africa in the form of a ram. 

When Baccnus and his army were ready to perish for thirst in the 

desert of Libya, Jupiter appeared to them in the form of a ram, 

and showed him a fountain, from which he obtained a supply for 

his men. To show his gratitude for this seasonable aid Bacchus 

built a temple to his father, twelve days' journey from Memphis, in 

the midst of a beautiful oasis, and placed in it a statue of the god 

in the form of a ram. The ruins of the temple ^e still visible in 

the oasis of Siwah, nearly five degrees we&t ^m Cairo. Here 

ir«j tiie famous fountain of the sun ^Fons SoU»^, "<w>Ktf^,w;R«t^i!ix\% 

to Herodotus and Curtius, was vraxm at ^''kxv, wio\ ;»&«Kvft ^-^ ^- 
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vanced, excessively cold nt noon, diminished in coldness as the day 
declined, was warm at sunset, and boiling hot at midnight. The 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon was long held m high estimation. Im- 
mitts Ammon jusserat Andromedan immeritam pendere pcenas, 
cruel Ammon had ordered Andromeda, though innocent, to suffer 
punishment, iv. 14. 9. Corniger Ammon, homed Ammon, v. 1. 
17. Libys Ammon nunc qudqueformatus est cum recurvis cor* 
nibuSf the Libyan Ammon is even now represented with crooked 
horns, t. 5. 35. 

Amnis, .is, m.> a river, sometimes used to denote the river* 
god, i. 7. 33. 

Amor, -oris, m.. Love, the god of love, Cupid, Adjutus 
pennis Amoris, assbted by the wings of Love, i. iO. 89. rires 
Amoris tenuantur mecum, the power of love is weakened along 
with me, v. 6. 34. 

Amphitrite, -es, f., Amphitrite, a sea.n]rmph, the daughter 
of Nereiis {diss.) and Doris, and sister of Thetis. She became the 
wife of Neptune, and, as goddess of the sea, is sometimes used by 
the poets for the sea itself. Nee Amphitrite porrexerat hrachia 
longo margine terrarum, nor had the sea stretched her arms around 
.the distant shores of the earth, i. 1. 10. 

Amphrysos, -i, m., /Ae Amphrysus, or Armyro, a river of 
Phthiotis, in Thessaly, which falls into the wedt side of the Sinus 
Pagaseeus, the Gulf of Volo. Near this stream Apollo tended the 
herds of Admetus, king of Pheree, when he was banished from 
heaven by Jupiter for kming the Cyclops. 

Ampyx, -ycis, m*y Ampyx, one of the cinnpanions of Phi- 
neus {diss.), who was changed into stone by Perseus {diss,), with 
tiie head of Medusa. 

Amymdne> -es,^> Amymone, a fountain and rivulet in Ar- 
golis, which derived its name from a daughter of Danaus, and 
contributed to the formation of the lake of Lema. See Lerna. 

An^piSy -is, & Anapus, -i, m., the Anapis, or Aifeo, a 
small but celebrated river in Sicily, which, after uniting its waters 
with those of the fountain Cyane, falls into the harbour of Syra- 
cuse. The god of the river is said to have married the nymph 
Cyane after she had been changed into a fountain. See Cyane. 

Andtaemon, -onis, m,, Andr<rmon, a distinguished Greek, 
the husband of the nymph Dryope, and the father of Thoas, who 
commanded the iEtolians at the siege of Troy. Natus claro An- 
drcemone, the son of the illustrious Andraemon, i. e. Thoas, xiii. 
1. 357. 

Andromeda, -8B,/., Andromeda, the da»i^^ct «j|l C«^^^^ 
{diss.), king oBEthiopia. Cassiope, lYie N«\ie o1 ^«^^^«^A^^ 
fended Juno anTthe Nereids by boastvnf^ tScvaV. *\» ^^'^'^^'^X^s 
in beauty, and Neptune, who sympatVaz«OL yi*\t\i V\\* «s3^«t 
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9ea-goddesscs, inundated the kingdom of ^Ethiopia, and sent a sea- 
monster to lay it waste. The oracle of Jupiter Ammon, on being 
consulted by Cepheus, declared that the evil could be averted only 
by the exposure of Andromeda to the sea-monster. Cepheus was 
forced by his subjects to consent, and the unhappy princess was 
bound to a rock. At the moment when the monster was goiaff to 
devour her, Perseus {diss.), who was on his return from kUfing 
the Gordon Medusa, saw her, and being captivated with her beauty, 
promised to Cepheus to deliver his daughter on condition lliat sm 
should be given to him in marriage. Cepheus gladly agreed to the 
terms. Perseus attacked and killed the monster, and, in return 
for his services, received the hand of Andromeda. Phineus (diss.), 
the brother of Cepheus, to whom she had previously been betrothed, 
resented the injury which had been. thus done to him, and at- 
tempted to carry off Andromeda, during the celebration of the 
nuptial feast. A bloody battle ensued, in which many of his com- 
panions were slain, ana the rest were changed into stone by the 
Gorgon*s head. Andromeda was afterwards changed into a con- 
stellation. See Phineus and Perseus. 

AnguiSj -is, yn., the Serpent, a constellation between the two 
Bears, near the North Pole. Meu dexterior rota declinet te in tor- 
turn anguem, and let not the right wheel draw you towards the 
twisted Serpent, ii. 1. 138. See Serpens. 

Annus, -i., m,, a year, Romiilus divided the year into ten 
months, beginning with March and ending with December, and in- 
cluding in 9S\. b04 days. To the first month he save the name of 
Martius, from Mars, his supposed father, and the last seven re- 
ceived their names from the place which they occupied in the 
calendar. July and August were anciently denominated QuintOis 
and Sextilis, and received their present names in compUment to 
JuUus Caesar and Augustus. Two months were afterwards added 
by Numa; January at the beginning, and February at the end of 
the year, and this arrangement continued till b. c. 452, when the 
Decemvirs changed the order of -the months, and placed February 
after January. The months now consisted of 29 and 30 days al- 
ternately, to correspond with the revolution of the moon, to which 
one day was added, to make the total number 355. To make the 
lunar year correspond with the course of the sun, Numa ordered 
an additional or intercalary month {mensis inter calarin), to be in- 
serted every second year, between the 23d and 24th of February, " 
the length of which was regulated by certain pontiffs, to whom the 
care of the calendar was intrusted. This power was soon abused 
to serve poUtical purposes, and the calendar consequently thrown 
into confusion, fiy giving a greater or less number of days to the 
intercalary month, the priests were enabled to i^rolong the term of 
a magistracy, or to hasten the arniuai cVecWoxwa *, «CLa%»\\vCvft<i«t^ 
had been taken to regulate the year, tVv^t, va V)cie Vxkv^ qS. ^v^>»& 
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Csesar, the civil eqninox. differed from the astronomical by three 
months. To put an end to this disorder, Julius Cesar abohshed 
the use of the lunar year and the intercalary month, and, with the 
advice and assistance of Sosigenes, a celebrated astronomer of 
Alexandria, regulated the year according to the course of the sun. 
assigning to the months the number of dUiys which they still retain. 
The first JuUan year commenced with the 1st of January b. c. 46, 
and the 708th year from the foundation of Rome. This year still 
continues in use in all Christian countries, without any other varia- 
tion than that of new and old style, a change which was occasioned 
by a regulation of Pope Gregory, a. d. 1582, and which was adopted 
in Britain in 1752. See Mensis and Dies. 

Antenor, -oris, m., Antenory a Trojan prince, related to 
Priam, who, during the Trojan war, was accused of maintaining a 
secret correspondence 'with Menelaus and Ulysses. He is repre- 
sented as recommending to the Trojans to restore Helen and con- 
clude the war, and at the same time advising the Greeks to build 
the wooden horse, which, by his influence, was introduced into the 
city. After the destruction of Troy, he is said to have settled with 
a colony of Heneti, in Italy, not far from the mouth of the Po, and 
to have founded Patavium, now Padua, Antenora junctum 
PriamOf Antenor related to Priam, ziii. 1. 201. Gr. Ace, -ora. 

Anticlea, -ffi.^., Anticleay the daughter of Autolj^cus, a fa- 
mous robber. He allowed Sisyphus to enjoy the favours of his 
daughter, by whom she is said to have been pregnant of Ulysses 
when she married Laertes. Ulysses is reproached by Ajax (xiii, 
1. 26.) with his spurious descent as the son of Sisyphus. As son 
of Anticlea, Ulysses was the great-grandson of Mercury, to which 
allusion is made. ziii. 1 . 146. 

Antonius, (Marcus) -ii, (i,) m., Mark Antony , the son of 
Marcus Antonius Creticus, and of Julia, who belonged to the fa- 
mily of the Csesars. He was remarkable in his youth for comeli- 
ness and strength, but was addicted to the prevalent vices of 
his age. After travelling in Greece, where ne cultivated elo- 
quence and military exercises, he joined the army under Cesar 
in Gaul, and was soon raised to the rank of Ueutenant. By his 
promptitude and bravery in the field he secured for himself the 
support of his commander, in bis canvasses for civil and poUtical 
honours. In the civil war Antony was one of the most strenuous 
supporters of Caesar, and commanded the left wing of his army in 
the decisive battle of Pharsalia (b. c. 48.) In the following year, 
Cesar being appointed dictator, selected Antony as his master of 
the horse, an appointment which gave him the chief authority in 
the absence of the dictator. His conduct wVvVVft Vie \v^\ ^v^ «.'wsv- 
mand excited the seriouB displeasure of C«s«x»\wl\. kxi\.aK^, ^^'^ 
withstanding, soon after regained his conMeiice, wA^»» ^^vssa.^ 
bjr him as his colleague in bis fifth and Ust coia\>V*>cw^- ^^'^'^ 
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assassination of Caesar, Antony made an artful attempt to secure fot 
himself the sovereiffnty, and onscnipulously employed every method 
to establish his authority. He was, however, overpowered by the 
party of Octavius, afterwards the Emperor Au^^tus, and beiBg 
compelled to leave Italv, took refuge with Lepidus, who, aft that 
time, held the command in Gaul. Octavius subsequently became 
reconciled to them, and agreed to share with them the soverasB 
power, suff^esting that they should govern the empire under ue 
name of Triumvirs. This compact was called the Second 2VtiMi- 
virate, and was followed by the cold-blooded murder of many of 
the most distinguished citizens of Rome. In the following year, 
Antony went to Asia, where he met with Cleopatra, the celebrated 
queen of Egypt, wiUi whom he passed his time in luxurious dissi- 
pation. Various circumstances at length involved him in a new 
war with Octavius, and being defeated in the battle of Actium 
(b. c. 31.), he escaped into Egvpt, where, on finding himself de- 
serted by all his aonerents, ana besieged by the Roman fleet, he 
stabbed nimself to avoid falling into the hands of the conqueror. 

Aon, -onis, fit., ^on, a son of Neptune, who settled in Bceotia, 
and from whom- the mountainous part of that country was called 
Aonia. 

Adnis, -idis, /*., a female inhabitant of Bceotia ; Hence the 
muses are called AoniaeSy as inhabiting Helicon and Cithseron, 
and frequenting the fountun Aganippe. 

Aonius> -a, -ium, adj,, ofy or belonging to Aonia, Theban, 
Boeotian, Per Aoniae urbes, throughout the cities of B<sotia, iii. 
5. 1. Hence, Aonii, -drum, m., the Boeotians, the inhabitants of 
Aonia, i. 8. 1. 

Apenninus, -i, m., the Apennines, a great chain of moun- 
tains in Italy, which branches off from the maritime Alps near 
Nice. The Apennines run diagonally across the country to the 
sources of the Amo and the Tiber, then extend in a curved line 
down the centre of the peninsula, and terminate in the promon- 
tory of Leucopetra, near Rheffium. The highest point is Mons 
Cunarus, Monte Como, or IfGran Sasso, in the noith of the 
kingdom of Naples, which reaches an elevation of 9,521 feet. 

Aphrodite, -es, f., ^^pArorfiVe, a name given to Venus, from the 
Greek word et^^es, froth, because she was said to have sprung from 
the froth of the sea. This, which is the account of Hesiod, seems 
to have originated in the similarity of the words ; but Homer makes 
Aphrodite the daughter of Jupiter and Di5ne. See iv. 11. 123. 

Apidanus, -i, m., the Apidanus, now the Sataldge,or Vlacho 
Jani, a river of Thessaly, which rises in Mount Othrys, and, after 
being joined by the Enlpeus {diss.) near Pharsalus, enters the 
right bank of the Peneus, about the middle of its course. 

ApoUineUS -a, -Um, adj., o/, ox relating to ApoUo, AlpoV 
w«5r* medu//(u, the marrow of A\>oWo, '\. \0. ^^. 
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Apollo, .inis, m., Apollo, the son of Jupiter and Latona, was 
bom in the island of Delos at the same time with his sister Diana 
■{See Delos). Juno, perceiving that Latona was pregnant by Ju- 

{>iter, expelled her from heaven, and made Terra swear not to al- 
ow her a place to bring forth in, and employed at the same time 
a large serpent, called Python, to pursue her wherever she went. 
Neptune at length took pity upon her, and conveyed her to the 
island of Delos, where she gave birth to two children. Apollo, 
soon after his birth, received from Vulcan a present of arrows, with 
which he slew the serpent Python, and, to commemorate his vic- 
tory, instituted the Pythian games (See Pythia). Apollo was-the 
god of poetry, music, medicine, augury, and archery ; whence he is 
called I)eu8 Ardtenensy the god who bears the bow, i. 9. 26. 
He had oracles in various places : at Glares, a town in Ionia, 
whence he is called Clarius ; at Patara, a city in Lycia, where he 
was supposed to reside for six months in winter, and from which 
he obtained the name Patareus {iris,) ; and in the island of Te- 
nedos. But his chief oracle was at Delphi, whence the name DeU 

fhicus was given to him. He had also various other names, as 
)elius from Delos, Cynthius from Cynthus, Lat5us from Latona, 
Phcebus, and Psean. He is represented as a beardless yoimg man, 
with long uncut hair (whence crines dignos AvoHine, nair worthy 
of Apollo, iii. 6. 20.), holding in his right hand a bow and arrows", 
and m his left a harp, or lyre, which he. received from his brother 
Mercury. His heaa is crowned with laurel, because this tree was 
accounted sacred to him, i. 10. 108. See Daphne. 

Aquilo, -onis, m., properly the north-east windf but more 
commonly used for the noHh wind. Aquilo was freouently employed 
by the gods to dispel the clouds, in opposition to Notus, the south 
wind, i. 8. 16. As a mythological personage, Aquilo was the hus- 
band of Orithyia (4 syl.), and father of Ca^s and Zethes. 

Ara, -se,/*., the Altar, a constellation in the southern hemi- 
sphere, near the south pole, deriving its name from the altar at 
which the gods formed themselves into a confederacy against the 
Titans. ISeve sinisterior rota ducat (te) ad pressam <irfim, nor 
let the left wheel lead you towards the low altar, i. p?4iMrards the 
south pole— because the earth was supposed to sink towards the 
south pole, ii. 1. 139. 

Arcadia, -ae,^., Arcadia, the central province of the Pelo- 

Eonnesus. It was surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains, and 
ad Achaia on the north, Argolis on the east, Laconia and Messenia 
on the south, and Elis on the west. Arcadia was a rich pastoral 
country, producing horses and asses of pecuhar strength and 
beauty, and was the second province in size in the Pelo^xmaswa, 
The name of the country is said to have been. Aexwe^^wsk. K\Q,"aa^ 
a son of Jupiter; and the Arcades, as ihey \>eV\e\e^, %«!0\e.^Nsv VJafe 
country at so early a period, as to induce tYiem lo \>o«at <A Vv4\»% 
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tprung from the earth, and of being cdder than the moon. Tl 
were chiefly shepherds, and Uved upon acorns ; their ooontry « 
the favourite residence of Pan, the god of shepherds, who w 
therefore worshipped by them with peculiar reverence. Thi 
were fond of independence, and are* highly commended for the 
love of music. 

Areas, -adis, & -fidos, m., an Arcadian, an inhabitant o, 
Arcadia. It is used also as an adjective, Arcadian. Areadot 
tyranni, of the Arcadian tyrant, i. e. Lycaon, i. 6. 56. 

Arcesius, -ii, flt.% ArcaiiUy a son of Jupiter, the father of 
Laertes, and grandfather of Ulysses, xiii. 1. 144. 

ArctOSj *i»yM the Bear, the name of two constellatiom near 
the north pole, of which the one is called Ursa M^or, or the Great 
Bear, and the other Ursa Minor, or the Little Bear. Gemma» 
Arcton, the two bears, iii. 1 . 45. From being always visible to 
the inhabitants of the northern hemisphere, the constellation of the 
bear is said never to set ; hence Ovid, speaJdng of it, says that it 
18 immunem aquoris, free from the sea, which sets not in the sea, 
xiii. 1. 293. 

Arestorides^ -se, m.^ the eon of 4^estor, a patronymie ap- 

Slied to Argus. Tradidit (eam) aervandam Argo Arettorida, 
elivered her to the care of Argus, the son of Arestor, i. 11. 57. 
Arethusa, -se^ f.y Arethusa, a celebrated fountain in that part 
of Syracuse which was called Ortygia, or Instila. It emitted a 
copious stream of the sweetest water, resembling a river, and 
abounded with fishes. Arethusa, according to the fable, was a 
nymph of Elis, the daughter of Nereus (diss.) and Doris, and one 
of Diana's attendants. When returning one day from the chace, 
she bathed in the river Alpheus, and the river -g^od becomixu^ ena- 
moured of her, pursued her until she was ready to sink xmaer the 
fatigue, and implored Diana to change her into a fountain. The 

{goddess complied with her request, and that she might not be poi- 
nted by the waters of her pursuer, opened for her a passage under 
the sea t^ the island of Ortyjjia. The Alpheus, however, con- 
tinued to follow her, and likewise rose in Ortyffia, so that, as my- 
thologists say, whatever is thrown into the Alpheus in Elis, rises 
a;,'ain, some time after, in the fountain Arethusa, in Sicily. An 
allusion to the circumstance of rivers disappearing under ground is 
made by Ovid, i. 2. 9., and various instances are recorded by the 
ancient writers. 

ArgollCUS, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Argot, or to the 
province of Argolia. Qui arceat mamibus Argolica: urbis, to 
drive him from the walls of the Argolic city, i. e. Argos, iv. 13. 6. 

Argos, n., Argoy, the capitalofArgolis, a division of the Pelo- 
ponncsiiSf lying to the east of Arcadia, aiA >\« %o\x^ ^A K^wk. 
^rgos v^as .situated ou the river InacViMa, mi^ 'w** tywvw^i^^ wcv- 
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sidered as the most ancient city of Greece, and was famous for the 
excellence of its horses. The inhabitants were celebrated for their 
attention to sculpture and music. The goddess Juno was worshipped 
at Argos with especial honour ; and her attachment to its interests 
is frequently recorded in tB8 ancient poets. Argos is neuter in 
the singular, and masculine in the plural, Argi, -5rum. 

Argus, -i, W., Argus, the son of Arestor, or, according to 
others, of Agenor. He is represented as a monster, with 100 eyes, 
and was appointed by Jimo to watch lo after she had been changed 
into a cow by Jupiter. The rigour with which he executed his task, 
and the consequent misery suffered by lo, induced Jupiter to give 
Mercury a commission to put him to death. The son of Maia ac- 
cordingly lulled him to sleep with the music of his flute, and by a 
stroke of his sword severed his head from his body. After nis 
death, Juno placed his eyes in the tail of the peacock, a bird which 
was sacred to her divinity. Stellatus Argus, Argus, whose head was 
set with eyes — was covered with eyes a8 the sky is with stars, 
i. 12. 40. 

Amienia, -ee, f., Armenia, a large country of Asia, divided 
into Armenia Major and Armenia Minor. To the north it touched 
upon Colchis, Iberia, and Albania; to the south, upon Media, 
Assyria, and Mesopotamia; and to tiie west, upon Cappadocia and 
Pontus ; on the east it terminated at the junction of the Kur and 
Aras, near the Caspian Sea. Armenia Major, which is the mo- 
dern Turcomania, and is still sometimes called Armenia, compre- 
hended the Turkish pachalics of Erzeroum, Kars, and Van, and 
also the Russian province oiErivan, Armenia Minor, which was 
separated from the preceding by the river Euphrates, was, properly 
speaking, a part of Cappadocia. It is now called Aladulia, and be- 
longs to the Turks. Armenia is a rough elevated country, and is 
intersected by several ranges of mountains, which give rise to the 
Euphrates, Tigris, Araxes, the Aras, and other considerable 
streams. Mons Abus, Agri Dag, which overhai^ the Araxes, is 
supposed to be the same with the mountains of Ararat, on which 
the ark rested after the flood. The chief towns were Artaxata, 
Ardesh ; Arze, Erzeroum ; and Amida, Diarbekir. 

Armenius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Armenia, Ar- 
menian, ArmenuB tigres, Armenian tigresses, xv. 2. 27. 

AsboIuS) -i^ m., Soot, or Lampblack, the name of one of 
Actseon's dogs. Asbolus atris villis. Soot with black hair, iii. 
2. 88. ^ 

Ascalaphus, -i, w., Ascalaphus, the son nf Achgron and 
Orphne, who, when Jupiter had agreed that Proserpine should re- 
turn to earth with her mother, provided she VwftA. ttfA. e^N>sa. «sc^ 
thing in the infernal regions, gave inioTma.t\OTi >uia»X. "V^«i \v^ %fe«v 
her pluck a pomegranate in the garden oi H«Ae%, wvA^y^V. %«^««^ ^^ 
the seeds into her mouth. This disdosvtre ao exvx^'a^^^^^'^^^'^'^^ 
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that the sprinkled his head with water firom the rirer PhlegSthoi 
aud changed him into an owl. See Ceres and Proserpina. 

Assyria^ -^yf^t /Issyria, an extensive country of Asia, eor< 
responmng generally with the modem province of Kourdutan, It 
was bounded on the north by Armenia, on the east by Media, on 
the south by Susiana and Babylonia, and on the west was separated 
from Mesopotamia by the river Tigris. This was Assyria in its 
Umited sense, and b not to be comotmded with the kmsdom ci 
Assyria, which comprehended also Mesopotamia and Babyknia. 
The kingdom of Assyria was one of the most ancient in the world, 
and is said to have derived its name from Ashur, the son of Shem. 
The chief city was Ninus, or Nineveh^ generally supposed to have 
been built by Nimrod, and named after his son 5rinus. It was the 
metropolis of the Assyrian empire, and is stated in Scripture to 
have been ** an exceeding great city, of three days* journey" in 
circumference. 

AssyriuSj -a, -um, adj.. of, or relating to Aaayria, Assyrian, 
Astraea, -ffi,^, Astraa, the daughter of Jupiter and Themis, 
or, as others say, of Astrspu! and Aurora. She was the goddess of 
justice, and is said to have descended from heaven along vnth others 
of the celestial inhabitants, to reside on earth during the golden 
age. Offended by the wickedness which prevailed during the age 
of iron, the celestial visiters returned to heaven, and Astraea is re- 
presented as the last who quitted the abodes of men. She was 
afterwards changed into the constellation Vii^o. Virgo Astnea, 
the virgin Astraea, i. e. justice, i. 4. 38. 

Astruin, -i, m., any luminous celestial body^ a constellation. 
The stars, in the opinion of some of the ancient philosophers, were 
animated beings, who, being far removed from the humidity and 
impurities of earth, and breathing the pure unadulterated ether, 
were believed to be endowed with powers and faculties similar to 
those of the gods themselves. The truth of this opinion was proved 
by the unerring regularity of the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
which, bping supposed to be volimtary, could, it was alleged, be the 
result only of the highest intellectual powers ; hence we find that 
the planets and stars were objects of worship to the nations of 
antiouity, a worship which, in Scripture, is called the worship of 
the host of heaven. 

Astyages, -is, /«., Astyages, one of the companions of Phin- 
eus {diss.), who was changed into stone by looking upon the head 
of the Gorgon Medusa. 

Athamanteus, -a, -urn, adj., of, or relating to Athamas. 
Pererrant Inoosque Athamanteosque sinusj they creep over the 
reast of Ino and Athamas, iv. 11. 82. 

AthamaSj -antis, wi., Athamas., a %oii o\ i^.o\\3&^«xv^Vakat)>< 

istrict of Bosotia. lie first marv\*;vV^cvVv<iVi,>i^ '«\iwa.'Wtt»^ 
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Phryxus and Helle, and having divorced her, married Ino, the 
daughter of Cadmus, by whom he had two sons, Learchus and 
Meucerta. To avoid the vengeance of their stepmother, Phryxos 
and Helle made their escape on a golden ram, which Nephele 
got from Mercury. Juno, who had become jealous of the prospe- 
rity of Ino, soon after sent one of the furies to the house of Atna^ 
mas, who inspired him with such madness that he killed Learchus 
by dashing him against a rock. Ino, to save herself, fled with 
Melicerta, and vnth him in her arms, threw herself into the sea, 
where, according to the fable, the mother and child were changed 
into sea-deities ; Ino, into Leucothee, and Melicerta, into Palaemon. 
Svperhum Athamantay the proud Athamas, iv. 11. 52. See Ino 
and Melicerta. 

Athis, -ioS; m.y Athis, an Indian prii^ce, the son of Limnate, 
and grandson of the Ganges ; one of the companions of Phineus 
(diss.)f who was killed by Perseus (diss.) vnth a burning fagot. 
Erat Indus Athisy there was an Indian named Athis, v. i. 47. 
Gr. Ace. -in. 

Athos, -i, m., Athos, now Monte Santo, a mountain of Ma- 
cedonia, in the district of Chalcidice, on a peninsula between the 
Sinus Strymonicus, Gulf of Contessa, and the Sinus Singiticus, 
Gulf of Monte Santo. Across the isthmus, to the west ofAfount 
Athos, Xerxes caused a canal to be cut for Ms immense armament, 
of breadth sufficient to admit of two galleys rowing abreast, while 
its length amounted to a mile and a half. The size and height of 
this moimtain were greatly exaggerated by the writers of antiquity. 
It was said to be so high, that it cast its shadow as far as the island 
of Lemnos, a distance of thirty-five miles. According to Pliny, 
Athos extends into the sea for seventy-five miles, and its base oc- 
cupies a circumference of 150 miles. Strabo reports that the in- 
habitants of the mountain saw the sun rise three hours before those 
who lived on the shore at its base. It received its modem name 
from the number of religious houses built around it. Its height is 
6,400 feet. 

Atlantiades, -se, r?2., the grandson of Atlas, a patronymic 
applied to Mercury, as the son of Maia, and grandson of Atlas. 

Atlas, -antis, m., At'as, a lofty and extensive range of moun. 
tains in the north of Africa, covered in many parts witn perpetual 
snow, and rising to the height of 13,000 feet. It stretches from 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, opposite to the Fortunate Islands, 
to Carthage, and the coasts of the Syrtis Minor, the Gulf of Cabes, 
receiving various names while passing through this great extent of 
country. According to the fable. Atlas was the son of Japgtus, and 
king of Mauritania, Morocco and Fez. He was laasXftT o1«.N)aa>a&«tt.^ 
flocks, and also of beautiful gardens, abovmduvgVcv e^erj wjj'i«\fc"^ 
of frtiit, which he had intrusted to the care oi a^ Ax«^cvw.^«^- 
seus (diss.), after the conquest of the GoTgotvs, ^«a%fe^ wj nav^ 
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palace of Atlas, and claimed his hospitality ; but the king hav- 
ing been warned by an oracle that he should be dethroned by a • 
descendant of Jupiter, not only refused to admit him, but treated 
him with g^reat violence. Perseus being altogether unequal in 
strength to his adversary, showed him Medusa's head, and thus 
changed him into a mountain, which was imagined tc be so high 
that the heavens rested upon its top. Atlas was therefore said 
to bear the world on his shoulders, a legend which is supposed to 
have arisen from his cultivation of astronomy, and his mtimate 
knowledge of the motions of the heavenly bodies, which induced 
him to freauent elevated places for the purpose of making observa- 
tions. Atlas is said to have been the inventor of the sphere. He 
had seven daughters by the nymph Pleione, who are said to have 
been converted into the constellation called Pleiades, the seven 
stars. Atlas ipse laborat, vixque sustinet suis humeris canden- 
tem axem. Atlas himself is in distress, and with difficultv supports 
with his 'Shoulders the burning heaven, ii. 1. 296. Esse locum 
Jacentem sub gelido Atlante, that there is a place lying close under 
cold Atlas, iv. 15. 20. Insistereqne humeris vahcU Atlantic ^ to 
stand upon the shoulders of the powerful Atlas, xv. 2. 90. Gr. 
Ace, .anta. See Pleias. 

Atreus (diss.), -ei, & -eos, m., Atreus, the son of Pelops 
and Hippodamia, was king of Mycense. Along with his brother 
Thyestes, he was guilty of the murder of Chrysippus, his natural 
brother, and retired to the court of Eurystheus (tris.), king of 
Argos, whose daughter yErope he married, and on the death of 
his father-in-law succeeded him in the kingdom. He was murdered 
by his nephew iEgisthus, whom he had adopted as bis son. Atreus 
was the father of Agamemnon and Menelaus, who are from him 
called Atridse. Magnus Atreus cedit titulis Agamemnonis, il- 
lustrious Atreus yields in celebrity to Agamemnon, xv. 9. 111. 
Gr. Ace. Atrea, Voc. Atreu, See Atrides. 

Atrides^ -ae, m., a son of Atreus. AtridcB is a patronymic 
applied to Agamemnon and Menelaus as the sons of Atreus. Atri^ 
deSf when placed by itself, generally denotes Agamemnon as being 
the elder ; and when it refers to Menelaus, is usually accompanied 
by a qualifying adjective. Frater majoris AtridoB, the brother of 
the elder son of Atreus, i. e. Menelaus, xiii. 1. 359. Basta min- 
oris AtridcBy the spear of the younger son of Atreus, i. e. Mene- 
laus, XV. 2. 103. Qud Paris prius ereptus est infesto Atridae, by 
which Paris was formerly screened from the enraged son of Atreus, 
XV. 9. 61. 

Augustus, -1, m.y Augustus, a name given to the successor 

of Julius Csesar, and after him to the succeeding emperors. His 

original name was Caius Octavius, afterwards Caius Julius Octa- 

vianus Csesar, He was son oi C. OctaViwaXi-^ MxSa.jVJaa \%.\y^v^x 

of 31. Attius JBalbus and Juiia, tVve si^lcx o^ C.^\jJivaaC.ta^;«,%sv^ 
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was consequently the grand-nephew of the conqueror of Gaul. Oc- 
tavTus was bom on 22d September b. c. 63, in the consulship of 
Cicero, and, after passing his boyhood under the -care of his mo- 
ther, lived with his grand-uncle, who was delighted with his genius 
and dispositions, and, as he destined him for his heir, took the 
greatest care of his education. He attended the dictator during his 
expedition to Spain against the sons of Pompey, and was prosecuting 
his studies at Apollonia, ready to accompany him intoDacia, when 
intelligence reached him that his benefactor had fallen by the 
hands of assassins in the senate-house. He accordingly set out 
immediately for Italy, and though at that time only eighteen years 
old, contrary to the advice of some of his friends, decUred himself 
the heir of Julius Caesar. In the difficult situation in which he was 
placed he displayed a degree of skill and resolution which baffled 
the prudence of the oldest statesmen of Rome. He at first attached 
himself to the republican party, and professed to be guided chiefly 
by the advice of Cicero ; but finding them opposed to his ulterior 
designs, he afterwards deserted them and formed an alliance with 
Antony and Lepidus. These three assumed to themselves the title 
of triumvirs for settling the state of the repubUc, and their union 
was called the Second Triumvirate. In the bloody scenes which 
followed, Octavius acted a conspicuous part, and, partly by putting 
to death those who seemed likely to thwart his designs, and partly 
by his dexterity and address, succeeded in establishing his throne 
on the ruins of the republic. Being relieved from Antony, his last 
formidable enemy, by the battle of Actium (b. c. 31.), he found 
himself at liberty to discontinue the uncongenial pursuit of war, and 
to promote the internal prosperity of his vast empire. Four years 
after the battle of Actium (b. c. 27), he received, from the flattery 
of the senate, the title of Augustus, the name by which he is gene- 
rally known in history. He died at Nola on the 19th of August 
A. D. 14, in the 76th year of his age, after he had held the sove- 
reign power undisputed for 44 years. That part of the character 
of Augustus which it is most pleasing to contemplate, was his muni- 
ficent patronage of men of genius. His encouragement of literature, 
especially in the persons of Virgil and Horace, has procured the 
name of Augustan age for the brilliant period in which he lived. 

Augustus, -a, -um, adj.. of, or relating to Augmtus. Par- 
tihus rluffustisy at the gates of the palace of Augustus, i. 10. 111. 
Terra est sub AugustOf the earth is under the dominion of Augus- 
tus, XV. 9. 116. 

Aulis. -idis,/, AuUs, a small town of Boeotia, on the Eurl- 
pus, celebrated as the rendezvous of the Grecian fleet, when it was 
preparing to sail for Troy. Here the fleet was detained b^ coutrw^ 
winds till Agamemnon appeased the anger oi DVaxv^ \ji^ Y^eacv5X\xv% 
his daughter Iphigenia, for sacrifice at her aXtar. ^«^ X^kv^*^'^^' 
Aurora^ -a? Jr., Aurora, the daughter ot \Iy^w\ot\ wv^'^^sva 
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or of Pallas, from whom she is called Pallantias. She was the 
goddess of the dawn, or rather of the daylight, and ascended the 
celestial road in the morning before Phcebus, whose coming she 
announced. She was the wife of Astreus, and mother of the winds 
and stars. Aurora is represented by the poets as riding in a rose- 
coloured chariot, drawn by white horses, opening with rosy fingers 
the ffates of the east, and pouring down the dew npon the earth. 
Night and Sleep fly before her, and the constellations of heaven dis- 
appear at her approach. Aurora is frequently used for the morning. 
Aurora^ tenebrts fugatiSf effulgety Aurora, i. e. the morning, hav- 
ing dispelled the darlcness, shines forth, ii. 1. 144. Quum altera 
Aurora invecta croeeis rotis reducet lucemy when the following 
Aurora, i. e. morning, riding in her 8a£5ron chariot, shall bring baS 
the light, iii. 2. 20. Postera Aurora removerat noctumot ignes, 
the following morning had removed the fires of the night, i. e. the 
stars, iv. 2. 27. It is also used to signify the east : as, Auroram, 
the east, i. e. ^Ethiopia, the abode of Aurora, I. 2. 30. 

Ausonia, -ab,/., Ausonia, one of the ancient names of Italy. 
This name is said to have been derived from the Ausones, a people 
who at first possessed the whole of the southern part of the pemn- 
sula, but were afterwards confined to a narrow tract on the borders 
of Latium and Campania. 

Ausonius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Auaonia, but 
generally used in the sense of Italianj Latin^ Roman. Dextra 
manus suhjecta est Attsonio Peloro, his right hand was placed 
imder Pelorum fronting Italy, v. 6. 10. 

Auster, -i, m.j the south wind, which was believed to nrodnce 
rain. Pluvio AustrOy the rainy south wind, i. 2. 35. ifubilu* 
Auster, the gloomy, cloud bringing south wind, xi. 10. 254. 

Autonoe, -es, f., Autonoe, a daughter of Cadmus, who was 
the wife of Aristseus, and mother of Actson. She assisted her 
sisters in tearing Pentheus {diss.) to pieces. See Pentheus. 

Autono€ius, -a, -um^ adj,, of, or relating to Autonoe: as, 
Autonoeiiu heros, the hero, the son of Autonoe, i. e. Actaeon, 
iu. 2. 68. 

Averndlis, -e, adj., of, or relating to the lake Avemus, or 
the infernal regions. Inter Avernales nymphas, among the nymphs 
of the infernal regions, v. 8. 79. 

Avernus, -i, m., AvemuSf now Lago d'Avemo, a lake of 
Campania in Italy, said to have derived its name from the exhala- 
tions of its waters proving fatal to birds. It was a circular sheet 
of clear water, about a mile and a half in circumference, of great 
depth, and closely surrounded with thick woods, which, in mo- 
dem times, have been supplanted by vineyards and gardens. Here 
the poets placed the scene oi UV^aaca'* Ae%<iew\. lo the infernal 
regioDS, and also the subterraneous i\)oAe% cA >cJwi Cvm^aRTWEv^, 
J'nto which no ray of the sun ever peneuax.e^\ v^Vexva^ xV^^^X^ v.\ 
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Cimmerian darkness. Hence it is used to denote the infernal 
regions, Hades. See Cimmerii. 

Axis, -is, m., an axis^ an imaginary line passing through the 
centre of the earth, on which the earth performs its daily revolu- 
tion, and the extremities of which are called poles. It is sometimes 
used by the poets to denote the whole heavens : as, candentem 
axem, the burning heavens, ii. 1. 296. 

B. 

Babylon, -onis,/!, Babj/lon, the capital of the Babylonian 
empire, and the most ancient city in the world, was situated on 
the Euphrates, near a place now called Hiilah, about fifty-three 
miles to the south of Bagdad. It was built by Nimrod, around the 
tower of Babel, and was afterwards much beautified and enlarged 
by his son and successor Ninus. Semiramis, the wife of the latter, 
was, according to Ovid, the founder of the city ; according to 
others, she merely surrounded it with a wall fifty cubits thick and 
200 cubits high, built of bricks baked in the sun, and cemented 
together with bitumen. Its size and beauty were much increased , 
by Nebuchadnezzar, who constructed the famous hanging sardens, 
so called from their seeming at a distance to be suspended in the 
air. It was taken by Cyrus, king of Persia, B. c. 538, according 
to the prediction of the Jewish prophets, and afterwards fell into the 
hands of the Macedonians. Here Alexander the Great died b. c. 
323. The site of Babylon is still called Ard Babil. Gr. Ace, .oua.. 

Babylonia, -ae, /!, Babylonia, a country of Asia, bounded on 
tlie south and west by Arabia, on the north by Mesopotamia, and 
on the east by Assyria and Susiana, being separated from the two 
last by the river Tigris. It corresponded generally with the mo- 
dern province of Irak Arabi, but contained in addition that part 
of Arabia which touches immediately upon the Euphrates. 

Babylonius, -a, -um, adj.^ of, or relating to Babylon, or 
Babylonia, Babylonian, Babylomua Euphrates, the Euphrates 
on which Babylon stood, ii. I. 248. 

Baccha, -ffi,/., a Bacchanal, a female who celebrated the 
orgies of Bacchus, by raving through the streets and crying evoe, 
with a wreath of laurel on her head, a deer -skin thrown across her 
left shoulder, and a thyrsus, or wand of ivy, in her hand. 

Bacchans, -tis, c, a Bacchanal, a person who celebrated the 
orgies of Bacchus. 

Baccheius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Bacchus. Aris 
accensis frequento Baccheta sacra, lighting the fires on the altars, 
1 celebrate the orgies of Bacchus, iii. 7. 181. 

Bacchiadae, -arum, m., the BacchiadcE, at-^oNsict^^i^^vas^^ "^ 
Corinth, who traced their origin to Bacc\i\«., « ^TMi«^i«'% "^^ 
daughter of Bacchus. After enjoying t\\e aoNCte^S^ -^o^'et 
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Corinth for 200 years, they were banished by Cypselus, and, taking 
refuge in Sicily, founded Syracuse, v. 6. 67. 

Bacchius, -a, -urn, adj,, of, or relating to Bar.chus. Nee 
videres Bacchia sacrc^ and didst not witness the orgies of Bac- 
chus, iii. 7. 8. 

Bacchus, .i, m., Bacchus, the god of wine, was the son of 
Jupiter by Semele, the daughter of Cadmus. Juno, actuated hj 
jesdousy of her rival, assumed the form of her aged nurse Beroe, 
and urged Semele to request Jupiter to prove his' divinity by visit- 
ing her in all his majesty, as he did Juno. The king of the gods 
had previously sworn that he would grant her whatever she should 
ask, and failed to prevail upon her to withdraw her request, though 
he foresaw that tne consequences would be disastrous. He ac- 
cordingly came to her in a cloud, attended with lightning and 
thunderbolts, and Semele was reduced to ashes in his presence. 
Her child, however, was saved from destruction, and was sewed up 
in the thigh of Jupiter till the full time of testation was completed. 
Hence Bacchus was called Ignigena, and Bimater (iv. 1. 12.) 
Ovid says, that after his birth he was brought up by his aunt Ino, 
and afterwards intrusted to the care of the nymphs of Nysa, a town 
in India. He is said to have conquered India, and to his splendid 
return from this expedition is ascribed the origin of the triumphal 
procession (See Triumphus). Bacchus discovered the use of the 
vine, and the art of making wine, and of extracting spirit from 
barley, and was therefore worshipped as the god of wine. He is 
said to have been the -first who yoked oxen, from which circum- 
stance he is represented with horns (iv. i. 19.) He is represented 
as a young man with an effeminate face, long flowing hair {crines 
dignos Baccho, hair worthy of Bacchus, iii. 6. 20. ), a fillet or an 
ivy crown on his head, a long purple robe, and with a thyrsus in his 
hand. His chariot was drawn by tigers, Uons, or lynxes. He is 
attended by his preceptor Silenus, riding upon an ass, and almost 
always intoxicated, and in his train follow the Bacchanals and 
Satyrs. The southern coast of Thrace seems to have been the 
original seat of the worship of Bacchus ; and from this country it 
was, at a subsequent period, introduced into Greece. The opposi- 
tion which was made to it by the Greeks gave rise to the fables 
which have been embellished by Ovid. Bacchus is frequently used 
to denote wine : as, munere generosi Bacchi, with the bounty of 
generous Bacchus, i. e. wine, iv. 15. 13. 

Baleares, -ium, m., the Balearians, the inhabitants of the 

Balearic Islands, off the coast of Spain, now Majorca and Minorca, 

who were famous for their expertness in slingins. In this exer- 

cise they were trained from their infancy ; and Florus relates that 

the mothers never gave their cYi\\dTen\>Ye;xVA«&V\!^N}cka^\caA struck 

with an arrow a certain mark in a tree. 
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Balearicus, -a, -urn, arf/., o/, or belonging to the Balearian 
Islands. 

Barbaries, -ei, f,, properly a foreign country, in opposition 
to Greece or Italy. Among, the Greeks it was used to signify any 
territory inhabited by strangers, and, in this sense, it is applied by 
Plautas to Italy. The Romans applied it to any country except 
Greece and Italy. 

Belis, .idis, f*, a daughter, or grand-daughter ofBelus. The 
term Belides is generally applied to the fifty daughters of Danaus, 
the son of Belus, who married their cousins, the sons of .^gyptus, 
and who all, except H^ermnestra, murdered their husbands on 
the night of their marriage. For this crime they were condemned 
in the infernal regions to the perpetual punishment of filling with 
water a vessel the bottom of which was full of holes, so that the 
water ran out as soon as poured into it. Belides ausce moliri le- 
turn suis patruelihus assidwB repetunt undas, quas perdant, the 
grand-daughters of Belus, who dared to perpetrate the murder of 
their cousins, incessantly replace the water which they happen to 
lose, iv. 11. 48. 

Bellona, -se^ f.t Bellona, the goddess of war, by some said to 
be the sister, and by others the daughter, of Mars. She was wor- 
shipped by the Romans with peculiar respect, and had a temple 
at Rome, without the city, in which the senate sometimes assem- 
bled to give audience to generals on their return from war, or to 
foreign ambassadors, who were not admitted into the city. Her 
priests, cafled Bellonarii, consecrated themselves by making inci- 
sions in their arms and shoulders, and offered their own blood in 
sacrifice. A. R. A. 7. 

Belus j -i, m., Belus, a king of Egypt, the father of Danaus 
and ^gyptus. 

Boeotia, -se,,/**) Baeotia, now forming part of Lioadia, was 
bounded on the west by Phocis, on the north by the Opuntian 
Locrians, on the east by the Eubcean Sea, and on the south by 
Attica, Megaris, and a small portion of the Corinthian Gulf. It 
was perhaps the richest and most fertile country in Greece ; and 
the abundance of the natural productions of the soil rendering ex^ 
ertion on the part of the inhabitants unnecessary, depressed their 
intellectual and moral energies to such a degree, that they became 
proverbial for their dulness and stupidity. There were, however, 
some illustrious exceptions. Hesiod, Pindar, Plutarch, Epami- 
nondas, and Pelopidas, were natives of Bceotia. The principal 
city was Thebse, Thebes, founded by Cadmus and a colony of 
Phoenicians. See Thebae. 

BceotiuS; -a, -um, adj.^ of, or relating to Bototla, Baoixa-n.. 
Focato iila Boeotia (moenia), call it ihe "BcBot\a». cv^'^ -« '^' ^ * ^^* 
Bootes, ^ed, & -is, m., i?oofe«,tVvc GweVtvwcv^iiw^^^^viv- 
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lation near the north pole, which was called by the Romans Ba- 
bulcus, the herdsman. From its position behind the Great Bear, 
it was called Arctophylax, the keeper of the Bear, Memorant te 
qubque, Boote^ jvgisise turbatunif they say that you too, Bootes, 
fled in alarm, ii. 1. 176. 

Boreas, -se. m.^ Boreas, the north wind, frequently used to 
signify the north. 

Britannia^ -S, /*.. Britain, called also Albion, the largest 
island in the world with which the ancients were acquainted. It 
seems to have been known at a very early period to the Phcsnicians, 
who visited its shores in quest of tin. This metal formed so valuable 
an article of commerce in their connexion with the Greeks and 
Romans, that they carefully concealed all knowledge of the country 
from which they procured it. They gave the name of Cassiterides, 
the Tin Islands, to the Scilly Islands, including probably under 
this name Cornwall and part of Devonshire. At a subsequent pe- 
riod, the Carthaginians also visited Britain for the purposes of com- 
merce, and are said to have penetrated as far north as Thule, or 
the Shetland Islands. Britain was known to the Romans by re- 
port only, till Csesar invaded it (b. c. 55), from a desire, it is said, 
to collect its pearls, the reports concerning the beauty of which had 
reached him in Gaul; or, more probably, from the ambitious 
desire of extending his conquests over countries bordering, as he 
believed, on the extremity of the world. He did not, however, 
persist in subduing it, and it appears to have almost escaped the 
notice of the Romans for nearly a century, till the reign of the em^ 
peror Claudius, when it was again deemed an object worthy of the 
grasping avarice of Rome. In the reign of Domitian, Agricola 
reduced to the form of a province the whole of the island to the 
south of the Forth and Clyde, and built (a. d. 81) a wall between 
these two friths to prevent the incursions of the northern barbarians. 
From this time it continued in the possession of the Romans till 
A. D. 408, when they completely abandoned the island. The prin- 
cipal Roman stations were, — CamalodQnuro, Colchester ; Verula- 
mium, St Albans; Eboracum, York; Londinium, or Augusta, 
London. 

Britanni, -arum, m., the inhabitants of Britain, the Britons. 
JEquoreos Britannos, the Britons surrounded by the sea, xv. 9. 8. 

BromiUS, -li, w., Bromhis (the bawler), a surname given to 
Bacchus, from the noise made by (he Bacchanalians in celebrating 
his orgies. 

Bustum, -i, 7?., a name applied to the place where a dead 
body was burnt and buried. It is also used to signify a sepulchre, 
a tomb. The place, where the body was burnt only, was called 
UstrinsL. A. R. A. 417. 

C. 
Cadmeis, .idis, /., of, or beloTiginy to Cddmw», Cadm^aiv. 
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Nee rattB dubium de morte depianxere Cadmeida domum palmU, 
and thinking there was no doubt of her death, they lamented the 
house of Cadmus by striking their breasts with their hands, iv. 11. 
130. 

Cadmus, -i, m., Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, was the son 
of A^enor king of Phoenicia. He was sent by his father in quest of 
his sister Europa, who had been carried off by Jupit«r, with orders 
not to return unless he found her. Prosecutmg his search, he ar- 
rived in Greece, and failing to hear any intelligence of his sister, 
he resolved to consult the oracle of Apollo at Delphi, that he 
might know in what part of the earth to nx his abode. The oracle 
directed him to follow a heifer which was described to him, and, 
on the spot where she should lie down, to build a city, and call the 
country Bceotia. He found the heifer as the oracle had predicted, 
and wishing to sacrifice her to Jupiter, he sent his companions to 
fetch water for a libation from a neighbouring grove. The foun- 
tain was sacred to Mars, and was guarded by a huge dragon, who 
murdered his companions. Cadmu.s, in revenge, slew the monster, 
and, by the direction of Minerva, sowed his teeth in a plain, on 
which armed men suddenly sprung from the ground. He threw a 
stone among them, and they instantly turned their swords asainst 
each other, till they all fell, except five, who assisted him in build- 
ing Thebes. Hence the Thebans are called AnguigSnce, sprung 
from the serpent (iii. 7. 21.) Cadmus soon after married Har- 
monia, the daughter of Venus, by whom he had a son, Polydorus, 
and four daughters, Ino, Agave, Autonoe, and Semele. The mis- 
fortunes which the vindictive persecution of Juno inflicted upon 
their family, so distressed Cadmus and Harmonia, that they retired 
to Illyricura, and were there changed into serpents. Cadmus is 
supposed* to have come into Greece, b. c. 1493, and to have in- 
troduced the use of letters, and the worship of many of the Egyp- 
tian and Phoenician deities. 

Cssar, -aris, m., Casar, the cognomen or distinctive family- 
name of a branch of the illustrious Julian gcna at Rome. The 
Julian gens was one of the oldest of the Roman patrician houses, 
and that branch of it which bore the name of Cssar traced its 
origin to lulus, the son of iEneas, and consequently claimed a 
descent from divine blood. Caius Julius Cesar, the most distin- 
guished member of this family, was the son of C. Julius Cesar and 
AureUa, and was born on the 12th of July, b. c. 100. His aunt 
Julia was the wife of Caius Marius, and he himself, in his seven- 
teenth year, married Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, a connexion 
which exposed him to the resentment of the party of Sulla. The 
dictator deprived him of his wife's dowry, and with. tel>iR.\askRfe 
spared his hfe, observing to those who intetcededkioT\xvcsk,,^CBa^.SX\^ 
youth " would be the ruin of the aristocratic ^axV^, ^«t V)a«i'i^««^ 
many Marii in Cassur." He absented himsett lto\Tv '^ome \>«vcv% 
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the remunder of the life of Cinna, and was for some time employed 
in military service in the east. He returned to Rome on the drath 
of the dictator, but failing in his first attempt as a pnblic prosecu- 
tor, he retired to Rhodes, and devoted himself to the study of 
eloquence under the rhetorician Molo. The first public honour 
which he obtained was the office of military tribune, to which he 
was appointed by the suffrages of the people, about b. c. 69. His 
splendid talents now began to display themselves, and his advance- 
ment in public life proceeded steadily in opposition even to obstacles 
which, by a less ambitious mind, would nave been deemed insur- 
mountable. To counteract the influence of the aristocratic party, 
he found it necessary to court the f&vour of the people, and by 
splendid exhibitions, and a profuse expenditure of money, succeeded 
in attaching them permanently to his interest. After passing 
through the inferior offices of queestor, sdile, and praetor, ne was 
elected consul b. c. 59, in opposition to the powerml influence of 
the aristocracy, and strengthened his party by effecting a reconci- 
liation between Pompey and Crassus, and attaching them to him- 
self. This combination is commonly called the First TViurmnrate, 
At the close of his consulship, Ceesar obtained the province of 
Gaul, including the north of Italy, for five years, with an army of 
four legions ; and before this time expired, succeeded in getting it 
renewed for an equal period. In nine years he subdued the whole 
of Transalpine Gaul (the modem kingdoms of France and Bel- 
giuniy and a large .portion of iSu^iVzermnii), carried -the terror of 
the Roman name across the Rhine into 'Germany, and twice in- 
vaded Britain. Through the interest of his friends, he had pro- 
cured a decree of the senate to enable him to stand candidat-e for 
the consulship in his absence ; but finding that Pompey. who had 
joined the aristocratic party, demanded as a condition that he 
should resign the command of his army, he proceeded to Italy in the 
spring B. c. 51, for the purpose of enforcing his claims. On reach- 
ing Cisalpine Gaul, he became aware of the measures which were 
in operation against him, and, resolved to enforce by arms what 
was refused to him by the senate, crossed the Rubicon, a small 
stream, which formed the southern limit of his province, and di- 
rected his march to the south. The approach of Ceesar's troops 
spread alarm among the senatorial party, who immediately quitted 
Italy and took refuge in Greece. Cesar advanced' to the capital, 
possessed himself of the public money, and after defeating Pompey's 
party in Spain, assumed the name of dictator, and nominated nim- 
self and Servilius consuls for b. c. 48. The campaign of this year 
completed the destruction of the senatorial pa^y» by the defeat of 
Pompey on the great plain of Pharsalia in Thessaly. During the 
three following years ne was employed in crushing the adherents of 
the senate in various parts of the etuiD\te, &wdfo\ight his last battle 
in- the vicinity of Munda, iathe scum oi S^«mi, la.c. ^Si, ^\»x^9i 
ia which 30,000 men are said to Viave iaWcn otv tVve ix^k^ ^^ >Ott.^«soa. 
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of Pompey. On his return to Rome, Cesar was created consul 
for ten years, and dictator for life. On the ides (1 5th) of March 
B. c. 44, he was assassinated in the senate-hoase, and, after his 
death, was enrolled among the gods, under the appellation of 
Divus Julius. As a writer and an orator, Caesar has received the 
highest praise from Cicero. His Commentaries, which are written 
in a plain perspicuous style, entirely free from all affectation, place 
him in the same class with Xenophon, and those few individuals 
who have successfully united the pursuit of letters and philosophy 
with the business of active life. Ten books of his commentaries 
have descended to us,— seven of his wars in Gaul, which are believed 
to have been written on the spot, and three which refer to the civil 
wars. 

Cesareus^ -a^ -uni^ adj.t of, or relating to Ccssar, 

CaiCUS, -i, m., the Caictu, now the* GrimakH^ or Mandra- 
poraif a river of Mysia, in Asia Minor, which rises in Mount 
Temnos, flows through the plains of Teuthrania, and after passing 
Pergamos, falls into the ^gean Sea at Elea, opposite to the 
south-eastern extremity of Lesbos. 

Calciis, -is, m., Calais, the son of Boreas, or Aqutlo, and 
Orithyia (4 «y/.), and. the twin-brother of Zethes, along with 
whom he accompanied Jason to Colchis, in quest of the golden 
fleece. When they reached the coast of Thrace, they relieved 
Phineus (diss.)j the king of that country, from the Harpies, a kind 
of ravenous birds which Jupiter had sent to torment him by pollut- 
ing or carrying away the foo^ from his table. He and his brother 
are represented with wings, and are said to have been killed by 
Hercules See HarpyiaB. 

Calliope, -es. /., Calliope^ the chief of the muses, whose of- 
fice it was to preside over eloquence and heroic poetry. She was 
represented holding in her hand a close -rolled parchment, and 
generally crowned with laurel. See Musse. 

Calydon. -onis,/*., Calydon^ now Evereo Castro, a city of 
^tolia, in Greece, situate on the left bank of the Evenus, the 
Fid ri, a few miles from its mouth. It was famed in Grecian 
story for the ferocious boar sent by Diana to ravage the country, 
and which was killed by Meleager, the son of CEneus (diss.), king 
of the country. 

Calydonius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Calydon, Ca- 
lydonian. Quam modd Calydonia hasta TydidtB vulneret, whom 
at one time the Calydonian spear of the son of Tydeus wounds, i. e. 
of Diomedes, whose father Tydeus was the son of CEneus, king of 
Calydon, xv. 9. 25. See Diomedes. 

Canace, -es,/,. Barker, the name of one oi Kcxaswo^^ ^oi^. 
Cancer, ^cri, m., the Crab, one of tVve t>w%Vie «v^« ^"^ ^"^ 
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zodiac. Cancrum curvantem brachia aKter, the crab bending 
his claws in a different direction, ii. I. 83. See Zodiacos. 

Canopus, .i, m., Canopus, now Aboukir, a city of E^pt, 
twelve miles from Alexandria, situate at one of the months of ue 
Nile. It is said to have been founded by Menelaus, and to have 
derived .its name from Canopus, the pilot of his ship, who was 
buried there. The inhabitants were proverbial for tneir luxury 
and profligate manners. Opposite to the town was the island of 
Candpus, Aboukir ^ so famed from the elorious victory of the Nile, 
obtained near it by Lord Nelson over the Fi'ench fleet, August 1, 
1799. 

Capitolium, -ii^ m.^ the. Capitol^ a celebrated temple and cita- 
del in Rome, built on the Tarpeian rock, on the CapitoUne hill. 
The foundation was laid by Tarquinius Priscus, b. c. 615, the 
buildinff was continued by his successor Servius TuUins, and 
finished by Tarquinius Superbus, b. c. 533 The consecration, 
however, did not take place till the third year after the-Axpulsion of 
the kings, when this ceremony was performed by the;consul Uoratius. 
It consisted of three parts; of which the centre was sacred to 
Jupiter, the rif^i wins to Minerva, and the left to Juno. The mag. 
nincence of thu temple is said to have been almost incredible, and 
its wealth, which was derived from the presents of the successive 
consuls who here x>ffered. sacrifices on the day they entered on their 
office, was very great. Capttolia visent lonffos pompcu, when the 
Capitol shall witness the long processions, i. e. the triumphal pro- 
cessions, in which the victorious general was crowned with laurel, 
i. 10. 110. See Triumphus. 

CaCssiope^ -es,/!, Cassiope, the wife of CepheusrcftV«.), king 
of iBthiopia, and mother of Andromeda. Proud of ner. beauty, 
she boasted that she was fairer than Juno or the Nereids, and thus 
provoked Neptune to punish her insolence by deluging iBthiopia, 
and sending a huge sea-monster to ravage the country. See An- 
dromeda. 

Castalius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Castalia, a foun- 
tain at the foot of Mount Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses, which pom-ed down the chasm between the two summits of 
the mountain, and was fed by the perpetual snows. Its pure and 
excellent waters were said to have the power of inspiring tnose who 
drank of them with the true spirit of poetry. Cadmus vix bene 
d&scenderat Castatio antro, scarcely had Cadmus well descended 
from the Castalian cave, i. e. left the oracle of Delphi, iii. 1. 14. 
See Delphi. 

CaUC^US) -i; m., Caucasus, an extensive range of mountains 

in Asia, extending between the Euxine and the Caspian Seas, and 

supposed by the ancients to be a coiitvtiMaXvoTi. o^ \,\i« q,W.tv of Tau. 

ru9\ It is so lofty as to be covered m mati^ ^axXa VvCiv^et^v^Msi*. 

SJiovr. On Strobelus, one of its Ug^^e^l v^a-V^** ^^* *^^ \c»>w. -Ocw^ 
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rock to which Prometheus (iris.) was chained by Jupiter till he 
was delivered by Hercules. 

Caystros, -i, m., the Cayster, now the Kitchick-Meinder, or 
Little Minder^ an inconsiderable river of Lydia, in Asia Minor, 
which rises in a branch of Mount Ttnolus, and runs through the 
Asian Marsh into the Mfreaxi Sea, near Ephesus. Its banks are 
said by the poets to have been much frequented by swans. Flumi- 
nece volucres caluSre medio Cai/stro, the birds of the river, i. e 
the swans, grew hot in the middle of the Cayster, 'ii. I. 253. 
Caystros in labentibus vndis audit non plura cartnina cygnorum 
illo, the Cayster, in his gliding waters, hears not more songs of 
swans than it, v. 6. AQ. 

Census, -us, tw., the censuSf a general review of the Roman 
people, made for the purpose of estimating thei property, and pro- 
portioning their share of the public taxes. The census was insti- 
tuted by Servius Tullius, a. u. 125, and intrusted to magistrates 
called (Jensores, censors. Every citizen was obliged to give in to 
the Censors his name, residence, and occupation ; his wife's name, 
and the names of his children, v^ith their age.^, the number of his 
slaves, and a minute and accurate account of his property. The 
goods of the person who made a false return were confiscated, and 
he himself, after being scourtred, was sold as a slave. The Cen<:ors 
had also the charge of the public morals, and were invested with 
the power of advancing or degrading the citizens according as their 
character or wealth entitled them. Hence census came to signify 
wealth or property. See A. R. A. 107. 

Cepheius, -a, -um, adj. of , or relating to Cepheus. Cepheta 
arva, the kingdom of Cepheus, i. e. ^Ethiopia, iv. 14. 7. 

Cephenes, • um, m., the Cephenes^ the principal subjects of 
Cepheus, the Ethiopian nobles. Proceres Cephenum, the 
Ethiopian nobles, iv. 15. 12. Medio Cephenum, amidst the 
company of Ethiopians, v. 1. 1. 

Cepheus {diss.), -ei, & -eos. m., Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, 
a son of Belus, and the father of Andromeda by Cassiope, and fa- 
ther-in-law of Perseus (diss.^ He was one of the Argonauts, and, 
after his death, was changed mto a constellation. Sunt qui dicant 
Cephea cum genero debere mori, there are some who say that 
Cepheus and his son-in-law, i. e. Perseus, ought to be put to 
death, v. 1. 42. 

Cephisis, -idis, adj., /., of or relating to the Cephisus. 
Adeunt pariter Cephisidas undas, ut nondum liquidas, sic jam 
secantes nota vada, they approach together the waters of the 
Cephisus, which, though not yet clear, were uovj flLOH4\»%\sv*Cttft\x 
wonted channel, i. 8. 57. 
Cephisius, ~ii, w., the son of the Cephiaus, Narcxsa'uA. Cj- 
pMsiusJam addidetat unum annum ad tet quinos, VVv^ *^^ ^\ vsNa 
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Cephisus, i. e. Narcissus, had now added OBe to thrice five years, 
i. e. was now sixteen years old, iii. 5. 13. 

CephlSOS, -if m., the CephisuSf now the Mauro Potamo a 
river of Phocis in Greece, which rises near the city of LiUea, 
where the ancients state that it rushed from the mountain with a 
noise resembling the bellowing of a bull, flows on the northern nde 
of Parnassus, and, after traversing the whole of Phocis, enters 
Boeotia, and loses its waters in the lake Conais. From the nume- 
rous sinuosities of its course, the Cephisus nas been compared to a 
serpent. It is said to have been a special fitvourite of the Graces, 
who are from this circumstance called the goddesses of the river. 

Cerbereus, -a, .um^ adj., of, or relating to Cerberus. Spu* 
mna Cerberei oris, foam from the mouth of Cerberus, iv. 11. ^6. 

Cerberus, -i, m., Cerberus, a dog who guarded the entrance 
to the infernal regions, to prevent the living from entering, and the 
dead from escaping. He is said to have l^en the son of Typhon 
and Echidna, and is generally represented as having three heads, 
though some mythologists assign to him a hundred. See Hercules. 

Cerealis, -e, adj., of, or relating to Ceres, Cerealia semina, 
the«seeds of Ceres, i. e. grain, i. 4. 11. 

Ceres, eris, f^, Ceres, the goddess of com and husbandry, was 
the daughter of**^ Saturn and Ops, and the sister of Jupiter and 
Pluto. She is said to have brought com from Sicily to Attica in 
the reign of Pandion, which she gave to Celeus {diss.), at 
Eleusis, and taught him the art of cultivating it. By Jupiter she 
had a daughter, Proserpine, who was carried off by Pluto while 
gathering flowers along with her attendant nymphs, on the plains 
of Henna, in Sicily, and became his wife. Ceres, who was oeeply 
affected by the loss of her daughter, after searching for her all over 
Sicily, lighted two torches at Mount iStna, and continued her 
search over the whole earth. She found her veil at the fountain 
Cyane (v. 8. 9. ;, but the nymph was unable to communicate to her 
the fate of her daughter. This information she afterwards obtained 
from Arethusa (v. 8. 44.), who, when passing along her subter- 
ranean channel, had seen Proserpine arrayed as queen in -the do- 
minions of Pluto. Ceres immeoiately ascended to Jupiter, and 
demanded of him the restoration of her daughter. The king of the 
gods in vain attempted to sooth her grief, by representing to her 
the honour which had been conferred upon her daughter by being 
made the wife of his brother ; Ceres continued inexorable, and 
Jupiter consented to her restoration, provided she had not tested 
any thing in the infernal regions. She accordingly went to Pluto, 
and demanded her daughter, but Ascalaphus having intimated that 
he had seen her pluck a pomegranate in the Elysian fields, and 
eat some of the seeds, she was fouud. to Vv«ln& -^oUted the condi- 
thns of her release. AW, tViCTe^ore, vjYvKeV Swv^'ujt «ia^^ ^x«vn. 
fras, ehaf she should aUematcAy temaiiv s\x motvOaa xxv U^.^^% >«v'Cc. 
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Pluto, and six in heaven with her mother. Ceres is represented 
with yellow hair, crowned with ears of com, and holding in the one 
hand poppies, or ears of corn, and in the other a burning torch. 
Ceres is often used to signify corn, food : as, cura Cereris^ a regard 
for food, iii. 6. 36. See Cyane, Arethusa, Ascalaphus, and 
Proserpina. 

Ceyx, -■^'cis, m., Ceyx, a son of Lucifer, and king of Trachis, 
a town in Tnessaly, who was drowned while crossing the ^gean 
Sea, to consult the oracle of Apollo at Claros, in consequence of 
the melancholy fate of his brother Dsedalion, and the misfortunes 
which followed it. His wife Halcyone, who had, with extreme re- 
luctance, consented to the voyage, was grieved at his absence, and 
incessantly importuned the gods for his return. At the request of 
Juno, Somnus sent his son Morpheus (diss,), who assumed the 
form and appearance of Ceyx, and intimated to Halcyone, in the 
voice of her husband, the melancholy catastrophe. He and his 
wife Halcyone, were changed into kingsfishers. See Dsdalion and 
Halcyone. 

ChaoniuS; -a,, -um^ 0,dJ,, of, or relating to Chaonia, a pro- 
vince of Epirus. Chaonius Molpeus, Molpeus from Chaonia, v. 1 . 
106. 

Chaos^ n., Chaos, a name applied by the Greek poets to the 
rude and shapeless mass of matter which they supposed to exist be- 
fore the formation of the world. .According to Ovid, who has 
adopted the cosmogony of Hesiod, the Divine Being formed the 
universe out of this confused mass, by dividing it into the four 
elements, fire, or ether, air, earth, and water. This separation he 
effected by causing the pure ether, or fire, to occupy the highest 
place ; the next place he assigned to the air, or atmosphere, while 
the lowest were given to earth and water. The opinions which the 
ancients entertained of Chaos and of the creation of the world, 
were probably derived traditionally from the writings of Moses, 
and may be advantageously compared with the simple but sublime 
narrative of the sacred penman. Confundimur in antiquum Chaos, 
we are thrown back into our ancient Chaos, i. e. into our former 
state of confusion, ii. 1. 299. 

Charops, -opis, m*, Charops, a Trojan, the son of Hippasus, 
who was slahi by Ulysses. 

Charybdis, -is, J'., Charybdis, a dangerous whirlpool in the 
Straits of Messina, on the Sicilian coast, opposite to Scylla on the 
coast of Italy. Charybdisque inimica ratibus (dicitur) nuncsor- 
here nunc redderef return^ and Charybdis, dangerous for ships, is 
said at one time to draw in the sea, at another tmie to send it C^tiVw^ 
vii. 1. 63. See Scylla. 

Chersidamas, ^antifi, w., CAersi^iamas, a IxoVoi >sS^a^ >s!^ 

Ulysses. 
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Cllius^ -a, -um, arf;'., o/, or relating to the island ofCeos, now 
ZeUf one of the most considerable of the Cyclades, situate twelve 
miles south-east of the promontory of Sunium. It was said to 
have been once united to Euboea, from which it was torn by an 
earthquake. The inhabitants were noted for their sobriety and 
modesty. AppHcor ad oras Chide telluris, I am brought to the 
coasts of the Chian land, i. e. to Ceos, iii. 7. 87. 

Chromis^ -is, m., Chromis, a man who, at the marriage of 
Perseus (diss.), killed Emathion. 

Chromius, -ii, rw., Chromivs, one of the companions of Sar- 
pedon, who was slain by Ulysses at Troy. 

Chryse, -es., f., Chrysa, a town on the western coast of 
Troas, i» Asia Minor, where was the famous temple of Apollo 
Smintheus (diss.) This city was taken by Achilles during the 
Trojan war, xiii. 1. 174. 

Cilicia, -je,/^, Cilicia. a province in the south-east of Asia 
Minor, lying opposite to the island of Cyprus. It was bounded on 
the north by the range of Taurus, which separated it from Phry- 
gia and Cappadocia, on the east by Mount Amanus, which sepa- 
rated it from Syria, on the south by the Mediterranean, and on 
the west by Pamphylia. The western part of the province was 
called Cilicia Trachea, from the mountainous and > ugged charac- 
ter of the country ; and the eastern portion obt-ained the name of 
Cilicia Campestris, because it was more level and fertile. One of 
the most important towns of CiUcia was Tarsus, Tersoos, the na- 
tive city of St Paul, and the rival of Alexandria and Athens, as a 
school of philosophy and the polite arts. Tarsus, which is called 
Tarshish m the Bible, was famed at a remote period for the expert- 
ness of its seamen, who appear to have been the chief merchants 
in the early ages of the world. Their ships, which were built for 
distant voyages, were larger and stronger than those in ordinary 
use, and are believed to have obtained for large ships of burden the 
name which is given to them in Scriptiure, *' ships of Tarshish.'' 

Cilix, Aci^yOdj., of, or relating to Cilicia, Cilician, 

Cimmerii, .onim^ m., the Cimmerii, a people near Lake 
Avernus, in Campania, represented by the poets as dwelling in 
deep caverns, into which no ray of the sun ever penetrated. Hence 
the fable of Cimmerian darkness. Near this people Ovid places 
the abode of the god Soranus, xi. 10. 183. See Avernus. 

Cinyps, -ypis. & Cinyphus, 4, m., the Cinyps, now the 
Khahan, a small river in the north of Africa, which falls into the 
sea between the Syrtes . The country through which it flowed was 
remarkable for its fertility. 

Cinj^pbius^ -a, -urn, adj., of, or relating to the Cinyps; 
hence, Libyan, African. Cinyphinm Jubum, KSxSrksv i^^aba., 
XV, 9. U. 
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Cithseron, -onis, mMCt^A<ero», now ^/a^ea, a raofj^e of moun- 
tains separating Boeotia from Megaris and Attica, sacred to Bac- 
chus, and famous for the metamorphosis of Actaeon, and the death 
of Pentheus (diss.) Cithceron natus ad sacra, Cithaeron natu- 
rally adapted for the celebration of sacred rites, ii. 1. 223. CithcB- 
ron electus adfacienda sacra', Cithaeron selected for the celebra- 
tion of sacred rites, iii. 7. 192. 

Clarius. -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Ciaros, Ciarian, 
Ad Clarium Deum, to the Ciarian God, i. e. Apollo, xi. 10. 4. 

ClaroSj -i, /*., Claros, now Zilleh, a city of Ionia, in Asia 
Minor, famous for a temple and oracle of Apollo, and for a foun- 
tain whose waters inspired those who drank of them with pro. 
Shetic fury. This city is said to have been baUt by Manto, a 
aughter of Tiresias, and early acquired celebrity as a place of di- 
vination. The tears which Manto shed over the misfortunes of her 
coimtry formed a fountain, or rather lake, where she first founded 
the oracle. Considerable vestiges of the former greatness of Cla- 
ros are still to be seen at ZUleh ; these consist of several sepul- 
chres, the prophetic fountain and cave, with marble steps leading 
down to it ; also remains of a large temple, a theatre, and severu 
churches. From Claros Apollo was called Clarius. 

Clymene, -es, f., CJymene, the vnfe of Merops, king of 
Ethiopia, and mother of Phaethon. 

Clymeneius, -a, -um, adj.,,of, or relating to Clymene. 
Clymene'ia proles, the son of Clymene, i, e. PhaSthon, ii. 1. 19. 

Clymcnus, -i^ m., Clymenus, one of the companions of 
Phineus (diss.), who was slain by Odites. 

Coeranos, -i, m., Coeranos, one of the companions of Sarpe- 
don, who was slain by Ulysses. 

Colchi, 'Omm, m., the inhabitants of Colchis, the Colchians. 

Colchis, .idisjj^., Colchis, now Mingrelia, a country lying 
along the east coast of the Euxine Sea, celebrated in fable for the 
golden fleece, and the expedition undertaken to obtain it by the 
chief of the Grecian youth, under the command of Jason. See 
lason. 

Colchus, -a, -um, atfj., of or relating to Colchis, Colchian. 
Colcha litora, the shores of Colchis, xiii. 1. 24. 

Corinthus, -i,/., Corinth, the chief city of Achaia, and the 
capital of a small but wealthy district. It was situated on the isth- 
mus of the same name, having the Corinthian Gulf on the one side, 
and the Saronic Gulf on the other. Hence orta Bimari Coring 
the, sprung from Corinth situated between two seas, v. 6. 67. It 
existed under the name of Eph^re Ipng befoTe VNve %vQ%<b <& '^^^^^ 
and, from fhepecah'ar advantages of its aituaivoTi, "w^»a wsossAax^ 
as the key of the Peloponnesus. CoT\nt\i ^aa ^* *««-^ ^^ o^'v^w^^* 
and of the arts while the rest of Greece 'waa swn!t «v <wscdlY«^^'*'^ 
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obscurity and barbarism, and continued to maintain its rank amo 
the Grecian cities till it was burnt by the Romans under Mommiii 
B. c. 146. Durinff the conflagration all the metals in the dty m 
said to have melted, and, mixing together, to have formed that vt 
luable composition known by the name of " Corinthian brass. 
This city was rebuilt by Julius Csesaf a short time before his death 
CorycideS) -.urn,/*., the Coryddes, the nymphs who inha- 
bited the Corycian cave, said by some to be the daughters of the 
river Plistus, and by others supposed to be the Muses. They were 
worshipped by Deucalion and Pyrrha when they went to consult 
the oracle on Mount Parnassus. See Deucalion and Pyrrha. 

Corycium ( Antrum ), the Corycian cave, a cave or grotto on 
Mount Parnassus, not far from Delphi, sacred to the Corycian 
nymphs and to the ffod Pan, and surpassing in extent every other 
cavern with which Uie ancients were acquainted. It was so large, 
that on the approach of the Persians, the ^eater part of the m- 
habitants of Delphi took refuge in its capacious recess. 

Croc&le, ^e&yf,, Crocaie, a Theban nymph, one of Diana's 
attendants. 

Croto, & Croton, -onis, m. &f,, Croto, now Cotrone, a 
celebrated city on th? Gulf of Tarentum, in the south of Itidr, 
long the residence of Pythagoras, and the birthplace of Milo, the 
famous athleta. Gr Ace, -ona. See Milo. 

Cupldo, -inis, m., Cupid, the god of love, was the son of 
Venus, and her constant attendant. He is represented as a naked 
infant with wings, armed with a bow, and carrying a quiver full of 
arrows. Cupid possessed the power of inspiring with the tender 
passion whomsoever he chose, and through his influence Apollo 
was inflamed with love for Daphne, i. 10. 1., &c., and Pluto was in- 
stigated to carry off Proserpine, v. 6. 2(5., &c. 

(Juralium, -ii, ti., coral, supposed by the ancients to be a 
sea. plant, which was soft while under water, but became hard 
when exposed to the atmosphere. According to Orid, this hard- 
ness was first produced by Medusa's head, Perseus (diss.) having 
accidentally placed some twigs of the coral-.plant under it, to pre- 
vent it from being injured by the sand on tne beach, which were 
thereby converted into stone. The plant was afterwards propa- 
gated by the nymphs, who spread the seeds of it over every part 
of the ocean. Coral was well known to the ancients, but it was 
reserved for the modems to discover its real nature. It has been 
ascertained to be the nest of a certain species of worms, which have 
the same relation to coral that a snail has to its shell. As an or- 
nament black coral is most esteemed, but the red is also very 
highly prized. Coral is found \n verw g;te«X «&>\uQ!&axueA m the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, in various parts oi Ocve ^V«^\«rc»a»%sv, «A. 
D the coast of Sumatra, &c. It g^ovjs on xotV, BXi\ ox. ^^ vJvnJl 
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submarine body, and it is necessary to its production that it should 
remain fixed in its place. 

Curia, .S, /., a building in which the senate met, the senate^ 
house. Anciently there were onl^ three places where the senate 
used to be held, two within the city, and the temple of Bellonn 
without it. When curia simply is used in reference to Rome, it 
is generally intended to denote the Curia Hostilia, built by TuUus 
Ilostilius. It is also put (xv. 9. 56.) for the Curia Pompeia, in 
which Julius Cesar was murdered. A. R. A. 7. See Cesar. 

Cyane, -es^ /., Cvane, a Sicilian nymph, one of the attend- 
ants of Proserpine, who upbraided Pluto when he carried off her 
mistress, and endeavoured to prevent him from taking her to 
the infernal regions. She was changed bv the god into a fountain, 
or small lake, now called Pisma, a few miles from Syracuse, which 
becomes a stream, and falls into the Anapis. Through this fountain 
Pluto disappeared with Proserpine. Est aquor medium CyemeM 
et PiscecB A ret hu see, quod inclusum angusHs comibus coit, there is 
a sea between Cyaae and Pbsean Arelhusa, which being enclosed 
between two promontories, is confined to a narrow spac9, v. 6. 69. 
See Ceres, and Anapis. 

Cyanese, -2Lrum, /,, the Cganece, now Pavorane, two small 
rugged islands at the entrance of the Euxine Sea, known also by 
the name of Symplegades (the Dashers), which, according to the 
fable, floated about and cnished to pieces every vessel which passed 
the straits, till Minerva guided the ship Argo through, and fixed 
them for ever. Monies qui dicuntur eoncurrere in mediis undis, 
mountains which are said to clash together in the midst of the 
waves, vii. I. 63. 

Cyclades, -um,/., the Cydades, now Dodekanua, a group 
of islands in the iBgean Sea, so called because they surrounded the 
sacred island of Debs in the form of a circle, lliey were at first 
considered to be only twelve in number, but were afterwards in- 
creased to fifteen. 

Cyclopes, -um, m., the Cyclops, a race of giants, said to be 
the sons of Coelus and Terra, and to inhabit the east coast of Sicily, 
in the neighbourhood of Mount ^tna. They were three in num- 
ber, Arges, Brontes, and Steropes, with one eye in the middle of 
their forehead, whence their name, and are represented as the 
workmen of Vulcan, by whom they were employed in making 
thunderbolts for Jupiter (i. 7. 16.) They were destroyed by 
Apollo, because they nad made the thunderbolts with which Jupiter 
killed his son iSsculapius. By some of the Greek poets they are re- 
presented as cannibals, an opinion which has been adopted by Ovid. 




weapons fabricated b^ 
Cyclops are laid aside, i. e. the thunderboVts, '\. 1 A6. 
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Cycniis, -i, m,, Cycnusj the son of Sthenelns, and king of 
Ligiiria, who, for lamenting the death of his friend and reli^on 
Pluilthon, was changed into a swan. Cycnnsfit nova atnSf Cycnos 
becomes a new bird, — is changed into a bird till then onknown, 
ii. 3. 11. 

Cylla^ -2£,f., Cylla, a town of the Troad, taken by AchiUes, 
with the assistance of Ulysses. 

CyllenC) -es,^, Cyllene, now Zyria, a lofty mountain in the 
north-east of Arcadia, on the borders of Achaia, celebrated as the 
birthplace of Mercury, who had a temple on its summit. 

Cyllenis, -ldis,y., of, or relating to Mercury , who was bom 
on Mount Cyllene. Cyllenide hcurpe, with the falchion which he 
received from Mercury, v. 1. 119. 

Cyllenius, -ii, m., Cyllenius, a name riven to Mercury, be- 
cause he was bom on Mount Cyllene. Cyllenius dicturua talia, 
Mercury, when about to rive utterance to such words as diese, i. 
13. 25. 

Cyntnus, -i, IW., Cynthvs, now Cintio, a mountain of con- 
siderable height, in the Island of Delos, on which Apollo and 
Diana were bom, and from which the former received the name of 
Cynthius, and the latter that of Cynthia. 

Cyprius, -a, -um, adj\, of, or relating to the Island of 
Cyprus, Cyprian. 

Cyprus, -i, /. , Cyprus, a large island in the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean, lying to the south of Cilicia, and to the west of 
Syria. It was celebrated in ancient times for the richness of its 
soil, and for its mineral treasures, particularly its copper mines, 
from which metal, according to some, the name is derived. It is 
celebrated in mythology as the birthplace of Venus, hence called 
Cypris, to whom the whole island was especially consecr/iLted. 

Cythera, -orum, w., Cythera, now Cerigo, an island in the 
Msean Sea, near Cape Malea, a promontory of Laconia, particu- 
larly sacred to Venus, and to which she is said to have been con- 
veyed by a shellfish, immediately after she sprimg from the foam 
of the sea. See Aphrodite. 

Cy therea, -ae, /., Cytherea, a name given to Venus from the 
Island of Cythera. 

Cythnus, -i, f, Cythnus, now Thermia, an island in the 
^gean Sea, one of the Cyclades. 

D 

DaedaUon, -onis, Wi.j Dadalion^ the son of Lucifer, and 
brother of Ceyx. He was so afftvcted al vVve AeaiYv o\ \Cy& ^>asi^\«c 
Chione, who was killed by Diana witYi «n i«tw, VJbs*. V«i "ew^^ 
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himself from the top of Parnassus, and was changed by Apollo into 
a hawk. See Ceyx. 

Danae, -es, J^, Danae, the daughter of Acrisios, king of 
Argos, and Eurydice. In consequence of a declaration of the oracle 
that he should be killed by the son of Danae, Acrisius confined her 
within a stone wall, or, according to others, in a brazen tower ; 
but even here Jupiter found admission to her in the form of a shower 
of gold, and she became the mother of Perseus (cUss,) She and 
her son were, by the orders of her father, exposed on the sea in a 
slender bark, which was driven by the wind to the Island of Seri- 
phus, where they were saved by some fishermen, and kindly treated 
by the king Polydectes. See Acrisius. 

Danaeius, -a, -um, arf;., of, or relating to Danae, Dana^iua 
her OS, the hero, the son of Danae, i. e. Perseus, v. 1. 1. See 
Acrisius. 

Danai, -orum, m., the Greeks, who were so called froin Da> 
naus, a king of Argos. 

Danaus, -i, m., Danaus, the son of Belus, and twin-brother 
of iEgyptus, with whom he contended for the throne of Egypt. 
Being obliged to yield the kingdom to his brother, and dreadmg 
the effects of his revenge, he set sail with his fifty daughters in quest 
of a settlement, and at last established himself on the throne of 
Argos, in the Peloponnesus, about b. c. 1500. See Belus. 

Danaus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Danaus, hence 
Grecian. Danaam rem, the interest of the Greeks, xiii. 1. 69, 
In Danaas classes, against the Grecian fleet, xiii. 1. y2. 

Daphne, -es,^. Daphne, a beautiful nymph, the daughter of 
the river Peneus, the Salemhria, of whom Apollo became ena- 
moured. Resolved to avoid the approaches of the god, she fled, 
and being closely pursued by her admirer, she implored the assist- 
ance of her father, and was by his divine power changed into a 
laurel. Apollo crowned his head with the laurel, and ordained 
that that tree should for ever be sacred to his divinity. Cupitque 
connubia Daphnes visa, and desires a marriage with Daphne when 
he had seen her, i. 10. 39. 

Dardanius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Dardanus, 
Dardanian, Trojan. Dardanio vate, the Trojan prophet, i. e. 
Helenus, xiii. 1. 335. Qiwd solum restut mxhi de Dardanio 
lulo, which alone remains to me from the Trojan lulus, xv. 9. 23. 

Dardanus, -i, m., Dardanus, the son of Jupiter and Electra, 
who, in consequence of having murdered his brother lasius to ob- 
tain the kingdom of Etruria, Tuscany, fled from Italy, and finally 
settled in Asia Minor. Here he built the city Dardania, and was 
considered as the founder of the kingdoxa oi Txo^. ■%TWss.\isssv 
yroy was called Dardania, and tlie TroJMia \iaxdaJKAsB, 
DauJius, ^a, -um, adj., DauVia-n, of, ot relalwg to T>a>axi 
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nou' Daulia, a very ancient city of Phocis, celebrated as the scene 
of the tragic story of Philomela and Procne. Ceperat DavKa 
(arva) Phoceaaue arva TAretcto milite, had seized Danlis and 
the country of Phocis with Thracian soldiers, v. 4. 27. 

Delias, -ii, m., Delius, a name given to Apollo, from the 
island of Delos, in which he was born. 

Delos, -i>y.) DeloSf a celebrated island in the ^^ean Sea, 
nearly in the centre of the Cyclades. This island is said to have 
formerly floated about the iBgean, and to have been fixed by Nep- 
tune as a resting-place for Latona, who here gave birth to Apollo 
and Diana. From the remotest times it seems to have been re- 
garded as peculiarly sacred. So early as the days of Homer it was 
the great rendezvous of the lonians, who met there to celebrate 
their national festival. It contained a temple of Apollo, in which 
the god delivered oracles free from any ambiguity or obscure mean- 
ing ; and so ^eat was the veneration with which it was regarded, 
that the Persians, who profaned all the temples of Greece, offered 
no violence to the shrine of Apollo in Delos. After the Per- 
sian war, the Athenians established the treasury of the Greeks 
at Delos, where all meetings of the confederacy were subsequently 
held. 

Delphi, -orum, m., Delphi, now Castri, one of the most 
celebrated cities of antiquitv, was built in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, on the southern side of Mount Parnassus. The more an- 
cient name was Pytho, derived from the serpent Python, which 
was said to have been slain there by Apollo. Delphi was believed 
by the ancients to be the centre of the world, a fact which was said 
to have been proved by Jupiter, who let loose two eagles from op- 
posite quarters of the heavens, which there met and encountered 
each outer. The oracle itself is said to have been discovered by 
accident. Some goats having strayed to the mouth of a cave, 
from which a gaseous vapour issued, were suddenly seized with con- 
vulsions, and the herdsmen Ukewise, on approaching the J^a^ce to 
ascertain the cause, were affected in the same manner. The cir- 
cumstance was accordingly deemed supernatural, and the place was 
regarded with such reverence that a temple was soon after built in 
honour of Apollo. This temple was frequented by crowds from all 
parts of the world, anxious to supplicate the favour of the Pythian 
god. The priestess, who was called Pythia, sat on a sacred tripod, 
placed over the mouth of the cave, and, after being inspired by 
the prophetic vapour, pronounced her oracles in verse or prose ; u 
in the latter, they were immediately versified by the poets, who 
were always retained for that purpose. The priestess could only 
be consulted on certain days, and never oftener than once in a 
month. There was, it appears, \\tl\e A\^c>a\\.^ mXyrfcva^ w other- 
wise inSuencing the priestess, so as to o\)t««i ^to\a.\i«t ^«i waawvjx 
required. It was customary ior l\\oae vcYio co^va^XA^L v\v^ ..xvcVt 
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to make rich presents to the god, and hence the accumulated trea- 
sures of the temple became tne source of frequent phmder. The 
goddess Tellus is said to have been the first who presided over the 
oracle of Delphi ; she was succeeded by Themis, who was con- 
sulted by Deucalion and Pyrrha as to the means by which the 
earth was to be repeopled. Recludam meos Delphos, I will ex- 
plain my doctrines, which are as true as the responses of the Delphic 
oracle, xv. 2. 85. See Deucahon. 

Delpbicus, -a, -um, adj\, of, or relating to Delphi. Del- 
phica tellusy the land of Delphi, i. e. the city of Delphi and the 
adjoining district, i. 10. 64. Delphica templa, the temple of 
Delphi, xi. 10. 5. 

Dercetis, -is,/*., Dercetis, the mother of Semiramis, called 
also Atergatis, a goddess worshipped by the Syrians and Assyrians, 
and by some supposed to be the same as Astarte. She was repre- 
sented as a beautiful woman in the upper part of her body, and 
with the lower part of it terminating in the tail of a fish. Baby- 
lonia Derceti, quam PaltBstini credunt celebrdsse stagna, figurd 
versdf squamis velantibus artus, Babylonian Dercetis, whom the 
Syrians believe to have inhabited the pools, with thy shape chang- 
ed, and with scales covering thy limbs, iv. 1. 45. 

Deucalion, -onis, m., Deucalion, the son of Prometheus 
(Jris.), who married Pyrrha, the daughter of his uncle Epimetheus 
(4 syl. ) He settled in Thessaly, in the vicinity of Phthia, and 
afterwards extended his government over the whole of Lower Thes- 
saly. In his time there happened a great deluge, from which only 
himself and his wife Pyrrha were saved by means of a vessel, in 
which, by the advice of Prometheus, they took refuge. The ves- 
sel, after being tossed for nipe days and as many nights, rested 
on Mount Parnassus, where they remained till the waters subsided. 
On consulting the oracle of Themis as to the means by which the 
human race was to be restored, they were told that this could be 
accomplished only by casting behind them the bones of their mo*> 
ther. After some hesitation they agreed i;hat this command re- 
ferred to the stones of the earth ; and accordingly the stones which 
were thrown by Deucalion became men, whUe those thrown by 
Pyrrha assumed the form of women. See Diluvium. 

Deus, -1, tn.y a god, a deity. The Greeks and Romans en- 
tertained very vague and indistinct notions of the Divine Being. 
By the name God they did not mean an all -perfect being, etern^, 
infinite, omnipresent, and omnipotent ; among them the word only 
implied an excellent and superior nature, and, accordingly, the title 
was applied to all beings of a rank or class higher and more perfect 
than men, especially to those who were sup^^ed \a \m %\i^Qit^£ixa^ 
agents in the divine administration. T\»is \iSM'v\i!^'e'^^^,^^^^»*^'^^^ 

might become gods after death, inasmuch as t\v«vT awsJiaxca^'t ^Hwsa. 

to a degree of excellence superior to tYiat ot ^AvisJa. xJE^^'i ^«t<^ ws. 
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ccptible while in life. The gods of the Romans were very nomerous, 
and were divided into 2>tt majorum gentium^ or the Great Gods ; 
and Dii minorum pentium, or the Inferior Gods, in allusion to the 
division of the senators. The Zfii majorum peniium included the 

freat celestial deities, who were twelve in number, Jupiter, Juno, 
linerva or Pallas, Vesta, Ceres, Neptune, Venus, Vulcan, Mars, 
Mercury, Apollo, and Diana ; and the Dii selecti, or select deities, 
of whom there were eight, Saturn, Janus, Rhea or Ops, Pluto, 
Bacchus, Sol, Luna, and Genius. The Dii minorum gentium 
were of various kinds, and included the Dii indigetes, who were 
heroes, or men who had been deified for their virtue or merit, as 
Hercules, Castor and Pollux, &c. ; the Dii pleheii, or Semdnes, 
as Pan, Faunus,' Hymen, &c. To this class also belonged the 
Viriiten and Vices which the Romans personified, and to which 
they offered worship, as Pie las, Fortuna, Fama, &c. The gods 
arc represented as of gigantic stature, with large limbs, and heavy 
bodies, to which Ovid alludes when, speaking of Phaethon, he 
says that the chariot of the sim was unsteady in consequence of 
being deprived of its usual burden (solitd gravitate carebat) ; and 
their gait consisted of an undulating graceful movement, by which 
they were distinguished from human beings. Specto cultumyfad- 
emque aradumque, I examine his dress, and appearance, and 
gait, — these being the characteristics of divinity, iii. 7. 99. Deus et 
melior natura direm.it hanc litem. God and a higher principle of 
nature put an end to this confusion (i. I. 17*)» ^^ allusion probably 
to the system of Anaxagoras, according to whom the elements of 
the material world existed from eternitv, and were arranged in 
their present form by the Divine Mind (^Mens Divina), which per- 
vades sdl things. JWec Deo de plebe, nor one of the inferior deities, 
one of the Dii plebeii, i. 11. 28. Summe Deiim, greatest of the 
gods, i. e. Jupiter, ii. 1. 280. 

Dia, -eetf., Dia, one of the ancient names of the island of 
Naxos. See Naxos. 

Diana, ~fR.f.y Diana., the daughter of Jupiter and Latona, 
was born at the same birth with Apollo, in the Island of Delos. 
She obtained permission firom her father to live in perpetual celi- 
bacy (i. 10. 36.), and was therefore regarded as the protectress of 
virgins. She was the goddess of woods and hunting, and, shunning 
the society of men, she devoted herself to the chase, accompani^ 
by a number of chosen attendants. She is represented as a beau- 
tiful virgin, somewhat masculine in appearance, with her clothes 
girt up (hence cincta ritu Diana, girt after the fashion of Diana, 
i. 13. 7 \ ^°d sacra succinctce Diancs, sacred to the high-girt Diana, 
lii. 2. 26.), her legs bare, and her feet covered with buskins. On 
her shoulder she carries a quiver, and is taller b^ the head than any 
of her attendant nymphs (iii. 2. 52.^ . "Diaivg. ^a.% ^^>.Y^Q^fe$^\s^^i^'Oftss 
same a» Lmia, the moon, and Pr^setipviva ox Ue^^X'e., «A"«^xsvN>««a. 
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circumstance she was called Triformis. Nee forma noctuma 

potest vnqnam esse par aut eadeniy nor can the form of the noc- 
turnal Diana, i. e. the moon, ever be alike or the same, xv. 2. 137. 
From statues bein^ erected to her at the junction of three roads, 
she was called Trivia. She received also other names from the 
places where she vas chiefly worshipped, as Delia from Delos, 
Cynthia from Mount Cyuthus, &c. The most famous of her tem- 
ples was that at Ephesus, which was considered as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Dictaeus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating toDicte, a mountain 
in the eastern part of Crete, Dtctaan, Cretan. Tenebat Dicttea 
ruray had reached the Dictsean fields, i. e. Crete, iii. ] . 2. 

Dictys, -yos, w., Dictys, one of the Tuscan pirates who 
were changed by Bacchus into dolphins. 

Dies, -iei, m. Sl/.^ a day. The Romans considered the day 
either as civil or natural. The civil day extended from midnight 
to midnight, and was divided into the following portions : — 1 . 
Media nox ; 2. MeduB noctis inclinaiio, or de meaid node ; 3. 
Gallicinium, cock crowing; 4. Canticinium, the time when the 
cock gives over crowing ; 5. Diluculuniy the dawn ; 6. Mane, the 
morning; 7. ^fntemeiididnvmtempuHf the forenoon; 8. Meridies, 
noon, ormid>day; 9. 7emj9t/« pommtiianum, afternoon ; 10. Salts 
occasusy sunset ; ll.^Vesp^ray the evening ; 12. Crepxtsculumy the 
twilight; 13. Prima yax, when candles were lightea; 14. Concu- 
hia noxy or cnncu'.iumy bedtime; 15. Intempesta noXy far on in 
the night; 16. Inclinatio ad mediam noctemy drawing towards 
midnight. The natural day was from the rising to the setting of 
the sun, and was divided into twelve hours, which varied in length 
at the different seasons. At the equinoxes the Roman hours would 
answer to our own in the following manner : — 

Roman, i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. viii. ix. x. xi. xii. 

British, vii. viii. ix. x. xi. xii. i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi. 
Days among the Romans were distinguished into three general di- 
visions, the Dies festiy Dies profestiy and Dies intermsi. The 
Diesfestiy holy days, were consecrated to religious purposes ; the 
Dies profesti were given to the common business of life ; and the 
Dies interdsi were half-holidays, divided between sacred and 
ordinary occupations. 

Diluvium, -ii, n., a deluge, an inundation of water. Tra- 
ditions of the great flood by which God punished the wickedness of 
the primitive world prevailed among all the nations of antiquity, 
and even those which modem discovery has made known to us, have 
been found to possess an indistinct knowledge oi ^i3tv'ei %a.\s\ft «?RVii^ 
event. The traditions which prevail in tYiese coxsaiVrvft^ «x«i ^ws^- 
times whimsical indeed in the circumstances, \>wX. ^^^ xiCs^KJw^'ijA 
decided as to the fact. To this traditiotiaX Vtio^X^^^^^.^^"^'^'*^ 
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with mythological details by the active fancy of the Greeks, we are 
indebted for uie accounts of the deluges by which their country was 
said to have been inundated. Of these five are enumerated by the 
Greek writers, the two most remarkable of which took place in the 
times of Ogvges and Deucalion. By the first, which is said to have 
happened about b.c. 1764, Bceotia and Attica were so completely 
destroyed that they lay waste for 200 years. The flood of Deuca- 
lion, said to have happened about b. c. 1548, is that which has been 
embellished in so interesting a manner by Ovid, L 7 and 8. From 
the manner in which this event is mentioned by the early Greek 
writers, and the allusions made to it by those who immediately fol- 
lowed them, there seems to be little reason to doubt that it origi- 
nated in a tradition of the great deluge, altered by the Greeks, and 
placed by them in the time of DeucaJion, whom they regarded as 
the founder of their nation. The later writers represent it as local, 
and as confined to Thessaly and the adjoining country on the south. 
In proportion as we advance towards authors who approach nearer 
our own times, we find circumstances of detail added, which more 
resemble those related by Moses. Thus Apolloddrus gives to Deu- 
calion a great chest as a means of safety ; Plutarch speaks of the 
pigeons, by which he sought to ascertain whether the waters had re- 
tired ; ana Lucian, of the animals of every kind which he had taken 
with him, facts obviously borrowed fr«m the Scripture narrative. 
According to Ovid, DeucaUon and Pyrrha, wdio alone survived the 
general catastrophe, made their escape in a small boat, which at 
fast rested on Mount Parnassus. Here they consulted the oracle of 
Themis, and were directed to repur the loss of the human race by 
throwing behind them the bones of their mother, an injunction 
vihich, upon consideration, they discovered to refer to the stones 
of the earth. Accordingly, the stones thrown by Deucalion be- 
came men, and those thrown by Pyrrha became women. The 
whole of Ovid's description mav be advantageously compared with 
the narrative of Moses. See j!^eucalion, Pyrrha, and Lycaon. 

Dindymus, -i, m., & Dindyma, -orum, n., Dindymus, 
now Kapudaff, a mountain of Mysia, in Asia Minor, on which 
Cybele had a temple, and from which she is supposed to have ob- 
tained the name of Dindymene. 

Diomedes, -is, m., Diomedcs, the son of Tydeus {diss,), 
king of ^tolia, and one of the bravest of the Greeks at the siege 
of Troy. He fought with Hector and iEneas, and by his bravery 
in the field obtained great military glory. Along with Ulysses 
he carried ofi' the Palladium from the temple of Minerva, mur- 
dered Rhesus, king of Thrace, and got possession of his horses. 
After the taking of Troy he settled in Apulia, a district in the south 
of Jtalyj and there built the town of Ar^v. From his father he 
obtained the name Tydides. A'i/iil est Diomcde Temoto^Va. '^'^ 
absence of Diomedes, or, except Vu conjvaac\\ou vi\\XxI^\waft\«»,\» 
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is nothing, xiii. I. 100. Major pars sit Diomedis in illis, let Dio- 
medes have the larger share of them, xiii. 1. 102. See Ulysses. 

Diomedeus, -a, -um, adj,, of, or relating to Diomedes. 
^neas fugerat Diomedeos enses^ -^neas had escaped the sword of 
Diomedes, xv. 9. 62. 

Dirce, -eSyf., Dirce, now Dirthe, a foontain near Thebes, in 
Boeotia, sacred to the Muses, and from which Pindar is sometimes 
called the Dircsan swan. According to the fable, Dirce was the 
wife of Lycus, king of Thebes, and was chained by the gods into a 
fountain, on account of her cruelty. 

Dis, ditiS; rw., the god Pluto, the son of Saturn and Ops, 
and brother of Jupiter and Neptune. On the division of Saturn's 
kingdom among his three sons, he obtained as his share the kuiff- 
dom of hell, and thereby became god of the infernal regions. His 
wife was Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, whom he carried off 
while gathering flowers on the plains of Henna, in Sicily. Inania 
regno magni Ditisy the shadowy dominions of great Pluto, vr. 11. 
96. Percussit Ditem in cor hamatd arundine, struck Pluto on 
the breast with a barbed arrow, v. 6. 44. See Ceres and Pro- 
serpina. 

Divus, -i, m., a god. See Deus. ~ 

Dolon, -onis, w., Dolon, a Trojan, the son of Eumedes, who 
undertook to explore the Grecian camp, on promise of receiving 
the chariot and horses of Achilles, but was seized by Ulysses and 
Diomedes. In the hope of saving his life, he disclosed to them the 
situation and plans of his countrymen, but was put to death by 
Diomedes as a traitor. Interimo Dolona de Phrygid gente attsum 
eadem, quce nos, I kiU Dolon, a man of the Phrygian nation, who 
attempted the same thing as myself, i. e. to enter as a spy the ene- 
my's camp, xiii. 1. 244. Here Ulysses claims the merit of killing 
Dolon. Gr. Ace. -ona. 

Dorceus {diss.\ -ei, & -eos, m., Quick-sight, or DoC' 
catcher, the name of one of Actseon's dogs. 

Doris, -idis,y., Doris, a sea-goddess, the daughter of Oce- 
anus, and Tethys. She became the wife of her brother Nereus 
(diss.), by whom she had fifty daughters, who are called Nereides. 
Doris is often used for the sea itself. Gr. Ace. -ida. See Nereides. 

Dromas, -adis,^., Runner, the name of one of Actaeon's dogs. 

Dryades, .um^ f., the Dryads, nymphs who presided over 
the woods. The name was derived from the Greek word J^i/f, 
which properly denoted an oak, but which also signified any tree. 
See Nympha. 

Dulichius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to DulVcKVum, «tv 
island in the Ionian Sea, at the moutYi oi t\v© k<^'^^»^ ^'^'^ 
formed paH of the kingdom of Ulysses. Hexxce. \t V?. %SJf^^a<^ '^'^'^ 
temptnously to Ulysses by Ajax. Neque DuI%cK\va tjertex ««» 
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casside A chillis feret tanta pondera, neither will the head of the 
Dtilichian,^ i. e. Ulysses, when under the helmet of Achilles, be able 
to bear so great a weight, xiii. 1. 107. 

E. 

Echidna, -ad,/i, Echidna, a celebrated monster in the infer- 
nal regions, the daughter of Chrysaor, and mother of Cerberus, 
the Lernean Hydra, &c. Tisiphone used the poison of Echidna, 
when sent by Juno, to afflict Athamas with madness, iv. 11. 86. 
She is represented as a beautiful woman in the upper part of the 
body, but as a serpent below the waist. 

Echlon, -onis, m^f Echioriy one of the men who sprung from 
the serpent's teeth which were sown b^r Cadmus, and.- one of the 
five who survived the others. He assisted Cadmus in building 
Thebes, and received for his services his daughter Agave in mar- 
riage, by whom he had a son, Pcntheus (dm.); hence Natus 
Echione, the son of Echion, i. e. Pentheus, iii. 7. 16. See 
Cadmus. 

Echionides, -8B, w., the son of Echion, i. e. Pentheus. Pen- 
theus Echionides, Pentheus the son of Echion, iii. 7. 3. 

Echo, -US, /*., Echo, a nymph remarkable for her loquacity, 
the daughter of Aer and Tellus. She was one of the attendants of 
Juno, and, for conniving at the immoral practices of Jupiter, was 
deprived by her of the power of narration, and permitted only to 
utter the la:<t part of sentences which she had heard. She feU in 
love with Narcissus, and, on being slighted by him, pined away and 
was changed into a stone, which retained the power of reverberat- 
ing souncu. Vocalis nymphe, resonabilis Echo, qua nee didicU 
reticere loquenti nee ipsa loqui prior, the talkative nymph, resound- 
ing Echo, who has neither learned to keep silent wnen anotho* 
speaks, nor to speak first herself, iii. 5. 19. 

Electrum, -i^ n.. Amber, a carbonaceous mineral, found in 
Greenland, Prussia, France, Switzerland, and some other coun- 
tries. The greater portion of it is brought from the southern coasts 
of the Baltic, where it is thrown up between Konigsberg and Me- 
mel. It is found in rounded masses, varying from the size of coarse 
sand to that of a man's hand. It is tasteless, and without smell, 
except when pounded or heated, when it emits a fragrant odour. 
It is susceptible o^a good polish, and when rubbed, becomes highly 
electrical. The subject of the origin of amber has been much dis- 
cussed. The ancients, according to Tacitus, believed it to be a 
resinous substance, exuded from trees ; and the investigations of 
modem chemists have tended to confirm this opinion. It differs 
from resins in some of its properties, yet agrees with them in so 
many others, that it may without \m\iTo\»T\eVij \>fc Tel«T«iA.t5i them. 
Amber was highly prized by the Uomatvs, vjYvo xxse^ \\. \ot wtv^- 
aients, and wii considered equa\ itv xaU^ Vo W^v^^y^V^ vii^y^Sw, 
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According to Ovid, amber was first produced from the tears shed 
by the sisters of Phagthon, on the banks of the Eridanos, for the 
melancholy fate of their brother (See Eridanus). Electrum was 
also applied to a precious metal^ consisting of gold, with a fifth 
part of silver. 

Eleleus (<rw.), -ei, & -eos, m., Ehleuiy a surname of 
Bacchus, derived from i Xi Xi v, the cry uttered by the Bacchanalians 
while celebrating his orgies. 

Elenienta, -drum, n., Elements, the first or constituent prin- 
ciples, or minutest parts of any thing. In nopular language, y!re, ' 
air, earth, and water, are called the four elements, because it was 
formerly supposed that these are the simple bodies of which the 
world is composed. Later discoveries prove air, earth, and water 
to be compound bodies, and fire to be only the extrication of light 
and heat during combustion. 

£leus, -a, -um^ o-dj., of, or relating to Elis, 

£lis, -is, & idis,f., Elis, a province of the Peloponnesus, 
having Achaia on the north, Arcadia on the east, Messenia on the 
south, and the Ionian Sea on the west. Its chief cities were Elis 
and Pisa. In this province also was the plain of Oljrmpia on the 
Alphcus, so famous for the celebration of the Olympic games. 
These games were instituted at a very early period, and after beins 
long neglected, were revived b. c. 776, and celebrated at tbe end 
of every four years. 

Emathia, -di,f,, Emathia, tbe most ancient name given to 
ISIacedonia by the Greek writers, denoting, in its limited sense, a 
district of country lying to the north of tne Gidf of Salonica, in 
which were the cities of Edessa and Pella, but frequently appUed 
to the whole of Macedonia. 

Emathides^ -um, f,, the Pierides, the daughters of PiSros, 
king of Emathia. See Pierides. 

Emathion, -onis, m., Emathion, an old man killed by Chro- 
mis at the marriage of Perseus {diss.). 

Eraathius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Emathia, Ema- 
thion, Macedonian. Vel nos cedamus Emathiis campis adni- 
vosos Pcaonas, or let us resign the Macedonian plains as far as the 
snowy Paeonians, i. e. the Peeonians situate among the mountains, 
V. 5. 20. Philippi itervm madefacti (erunt) Emathid cade, 
Philippi shall again be drenched with ThessaUan blood, xv. 9. 80. 

Enlpeus {tris.), -ei, & -eos, m., the Enipeus, now the 
Gura, a river of Thessalv, which rises in Mount Othrys, and after 
joining the Apidanus, falls into the Peneus. 

Ennomos, -i, i»., Ennomos, a Trojan \uSle^\ilXiVs«aj»» 

£ous, -i, m., Eous (the mormng), ihe nwa* ol ao» ^"^ ^«a 
horses of tbe sun. 
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CpaphuB, -i, m., Epaphua, the sod of Jupiter Ammon and 
lo, was King of Egypt, and the founder of Memphis, and of some 
other cities in that country. His dispute with Phaethon respect- 
ing his birth, was the cause of the latter asking from his father the 
management of his chariot for a day. See Phaethon. 

Ephj^re^ ^es,/",, Ephyre^ the ancient name of Corinth. See 
Corinthus. 

Epimethis, .idis, f.y the daughter of Epimetheus (4 syl.\ a 
name applied to Pyrrha. See Pyrrha. 

Epopeus {tris.)y -ei^ in.,*Epopeui (the person whose duty it 
was to give time to the rowers), one of the Tuscan pirates who 
were changed by Bacchus into dolphins. Epopeus hortator ani- 
morum, Epopeus who cheers their spirits, iii. 7. 109. 

Erebus, -i^ m,, Erebus (darkness), an infernal deity, the son 
of Chaos, and brother and husband of Nox, by whom he had Fa« 
tum, Senectus, Mors, Somnus, &c. 

Eridanus^ -i^ m., the EHdanus, the name given by the Greeks 
to thes^ream into which Phaethon fell when kUled by Jupiter, and 
which reeeived the amber tears shed by his sorrowing sisters. 
As the Greeks added no local marks by which its identity with any 
particular river could be certified, it has by some geographers been 
supposed to refer to the Reddaune, a smsdl stream which falls into 
the Baltic near Dantzic ; while others maintain that it was an an- 
cient name of the Rhine. The more general opinion refers it to 
the Po ; and as it seems more than probable that the north of Italy 
did formerly produce amber, there does not appear to be any good 
reason for depriving the Po of the honour which it has held so 
long. The Eridanus of Ovid is undoubtedly the Po. See Padus. 

Erinnys, -y OS,^, a Fury. The ErinnyeSt called also Furue, 
or DircPy and FJumentdes, were infernal deities, three in number, 
Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megsera ; according to some, the dau^ters 
of Juno, and according to others, of Acheron and Nox, or of Pluto 
and Proserpine. They were supposed to be the ministers of the 
gods in executing vengeance, and to be employed by them in pu- 
nishing the guilty on earth, and also in the infernal legions ; and 
are therefore characterized as stern and inexorable." They are 
represented with snakes on their head instead^ of hair, and having 
a scourge in the right hand, and a torch in the left, in order to in- 
crease the terror of their punishments. Their attendants were Grief, 
Fear, Terror, and Madness. They were probably the personifica- 
tion of the disquietude and anxiety of an evil conscience. Erinnys 
is frequently used to signify rage, fury, Fera Erinnys regnat, the 
cruel Furies reign, — to be considered here not as the goddesses of 
revenge, but as the instigators of men lo ^c\,4 o1 <awft\Vi,\.6. 79. 
Objecii horriferam, Erinnyn ociUia animoque ArgoW pA\xc«^ 
presented a cfreadful Fury to llie e^ea mA m^A ^^ V^^a ^x^^as. 
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mistress, i. 13. 37. Infelix Erinnya ohatitit obseditque adiium, the 
baneful Fury stood in the way, and blocked up the passage, iv. 1 1. 75. 

Erycina, -8B, f., Erycina, a name given to Venus from 
Mount Eryx. Erycina residena sua monte, Erycina sitting on her 
mountain, i. e. on Mount Eryx, v. 6. 23. See Eryx and Venus. 

Erymanthus, -i, m., Erymanthus, now called Olonos, a 
mountain- chain in the north-west angle of Arcadia, fn the Pelo- 
ponnesus, celebrated in fable as the haunt of the savage boar killed 
by Hercules. Also a river of the same name, now the Dogana^ 
which rises in this mountain, flows near the town of Psophis, and 
joins the Alpheus on the borders of Elis. See Hercules. 

Eryx, -icis, w., Eryx, one of the companions of Phineus 
(diss.)y whom Perseus (diss.) changed into stone by showing him 
the head of the Gorgon Medilsa. 

Eryx, -icis, m., Eryx, now St Julian, a mountain in the 
north-west of Sicily, on the summit of which was the famous tem- 
ple of Venus, and from which the goddess received the name of 
Erycina. 

Ethemon, -onis, 772.^ Ethemon, a native of Nabatsea, in ArO' 
hia, who, in attempting to kill Perseus {diss.) at his marriage with 
Andromeda, struck at him with his sword, which was shivered 
against a pillar, and a part of it transfixed his own throat. 

Euboea, -ae, f., Eubcea, now Egripo, or Negropont, a large 
and celebrated island in the Archipelago, lying along the east 
coast of Greece, from which it is separated by a narrow strait 
called the Euripus. Over this strait a bridge has been thrown, 
connecting the island with the mainland. It is said to have derived 
its name from the passage of Jo, who here gave birth to Epaphus, 
This island was exceedingly rich and fertile, and contained mines 
of copper and iron. From it the Athenians derived their chief 
supplies, so that, when their enemies wished to starve thmn, their 
first step was to take possession of Eubcea. It is the largest island 
in the Archipelago after Crete, its greatest length bein^ ninety - 
three miles, and its average breadth about ten. The prixicipal town 
was Chalcis. 

Euboicfs, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Eubaea, Euboi- 
cam Aulidem, Aulis a city opposite to Euboea, xiii. 1. 182. 

Euippe, 'CSjf., Euippe, a native of Psoma, in Macedonia, 
and mother of the Pierides. See Pierides. 

Euphorbus, -i, w., Euphorbus, the son of Panthous, a Tro- 
jan of distinguished bravery. He was the first that woimded Pa- 
troclus when he appeared before Troy in the arms of Achilles, and 
was himself afterwards killed by Menelaxis. T\ift C3Xft<ivM^.V«^«i^ 
after his return from Troy, suspended t\ie aYvve\A. oi. '^>a.^«t'^^ va. 
the temple ofJano at Argos. Pytbagoraa, viYio vfi^tmc^ Vaa.\.^^^ 
soul had at a former period animated tYio\iodL^ QlV3Eie'^xc<v^»'»fii. 
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still recollected many of the exploits which he had then performed, 
pretended to prove the truth ot the doctrine of metempsychosis, hy 
pointing out tne shield of Euphorbus in the temple at Argos. 

Eupnr&tes, -is^ m., the EupJtrates, one of the most important 
rivers ra Asia, has two distinct sources, both bearing the same 
name, the northern one rising in Anti- Taurus in Armenia, not far 
from the borders of Pontus, and the southern one in Mount Abus, 
or Ararat. These two streams unite near the town of Sinerva, in 
Asia Minor, and form a great river, which, after separating Asia 
Minor from Armenia, and Syria from Mesopotamia, enters Baby- 
lonia, and, uniting its waters with those of the Tigris, flows into 
the Persian Gulf. Its general direction is 8outh>east, and its total 
length is somewhat more than 1 ,500 miles. On its banks stood the 
fiunous city Babjrlon. See Babylon. 

Eurdpa, '^ij^ Europaj the daughter of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia, and sister of Cadmus. Her extraordinary beauty at- 
tracted the admiration of Jupiter, who transformed himself into a 
bull of surprising whiteness, and mingled with her father's bullocks. 
Buropa, who was gathering flowers in a meadow near the sea- 
shore, was attracted by the beauty of the bull, and, encouraged by 
his gentleness, ventured to caress him, and at last had the courage 
to mount on his back. The god taking advantage of her situation, 
apnroached the beach, and appearing at first only to put the soles 
of his feet in the water, afterwards plunged into the sea, and car- 
ried his prize to Crete. Here he assumed his real form, declared 
his passion for Europa, and had by her three sons, Minos, Sarpe- 
don, and Rhadamanthus. From her Europe is said to have de- 
rived its name. In this fable, of which various explanations have 
been offered, there is probably an allusion to the settlement of 
Phoenician colonies on the coast of Europe. 

EurCtas^ -S^ m., the Eurotas, now the Eure, or BasiUco 
Potamo, rises in Arcadia, a little to the south-west of Tegea. 
After running for a short distance it loses itself under ground, and 
reappears on the borders of Laconia. It now becomes a consider, 
able stream, flows past Sparta, and empties itself into the Sinus 
Laconicus, the Gulf of Kolokythia, 

Eur us, -i, m., the east wind. See Ventus. 

Eurypylus, -i, m., Eurypylus^ the son of Euoemon, from 
Ormenium, a city of Thessaly, who accompanied Agamemnon to 
the Trojan war with forty ships. 

Evan, .antis^ w., Evan, a surname of Bacchus, derived from 
I iMcy, an exclamation used by the Bacchanalians. 

F. 
JPatom^ -i, fl.) the order and series of things appointed by the 
godBjfate, destiny. Fata sigmftes «Aso V!lc» V^M^^m'ixwiWka^vivst^ 
the Fates. A. R. A. 229. See Pwt®. 
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Faunus, -i, m., a Faun. The Fauni were certain deities sup- 
posed to preside over the fields. They were not endowed with 
immortality, but were believed to die after having attained to a very 
advanced age. They are represented as having the legs, feet, and 
ears of a goat, while the rest of the body was human. The poets 
have assigned to them two horns, and have encircled their nead 
with a wreath of pine leases. 

Fax, facis, f., a torch, which the ancients usually made of 
pine, or some other resinous wood, or of wood smeared with unc- 
tuous matter. From the circumstance of torches being used at 
weddings to light the bride home, fax is often employed to denote 
marriage^ A. R. A. 413. See Taeda. 

Forum, .i, n., the market-place, a place in Rome to which the 
people constantly resorted, where they walked, &c. The Forum 
Romanum was a large oblong open space, 705 feet long, and 470 
feet wide, between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, formed by 
Romulus, and surrounded with porticos, shops, and buildings by 
Tarquinius Priscus. Here the assemblies of the j^eople were 
usually held, justice was administered, and public business trans- 
acted. There was only one forum during the Republic ; Julius 
Csesar added another, Augustus, a third, a fourth was begun by 
Domitian and finished by Nerva. But the most splendid forum 
was that of Trajan, which he adorned with the spoils he had taken 
in war. Forum is sometimes used to denote a court of justice, 
and in this sense it is applied by Ovid to the court of law in the 
infernal regions, iv. 11. 29. A. R. A. 490., 

G. 

Gallia, -8B,/., Gaul. Ancient Gaul, or Gallia Trantalpina, 
was bounded on the north and west by the Atlantic, on the south 
by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean, and on the east by the 
Rhine from its source to the sea, which separated it from Germany. 
It thus contained, in addition to the modem kingdom of France, 
the small county of Nice, the western half of Switzerland, and 
those parts of Germany and the Netherlands which lie to the west 
and south of the Rhine. It was called Gallia Transalpina, or 
Ulterior, in contradistinction to the northern part of Italy, which 
obtained the name of Gallia Cisalpina, or Citerior. Gallia was 
originally divided among t]|ree great nations, the Celtse, Belgee, 
and Aquitani. The Celts inhabited the middle of the country, 
and were separated from their northern neighbours, the Belgn, by 
the Seine, the Mame, and the Vosges Mountains, axvi ^wsv \>ev<& 
Aquitani on the south by the Garonne. TVie Ce\V» iJ^a^ v^%%«»!%fc^ 
the south-eastern part of Gaul, which ^aa fe%\. couc^^^'^V^'^ 

RomaDs, and to which they gave the n»mo ol VTQNV3afi\»^ ^\«sv«a 

the modern Provence, 
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Crallicus, 'SL, -um, adj., of, or relating to Gaul, 
GaUictu canis, a Gallic dog, — a species of greyhound, i. 



GaUie. 
10. 82. 

Ganges, -is, m., the Ganges, a great river in India, which 
divided that country, as known to the ancients, into India intra 
Gangem, or India west of the Ganges, and India extra Gangem, 
or India east of the Ganges. It has its source in the vast moun- 
tains of Tibet, flows in a south-eastern direction, and, alter a 
course of 1 ,650 miles, falls into the Gangeticus Sinus, the Bay of 
Bengal. It is regarded by the natives with the most superstitious 
veneration, and pilgrims travel from the remotest parts of India 
to taste its waters, and even for the purpose of perishing in its 
stream. See India. 

Gargaphie, -es,y., Gargaphie, a valley with a fountain of the 
same name, not far irorn Platsa, in Boeotia, where Actaeon acci- 
dentally saw Diana bathing, in consequence of which he was changed 
into a stag. See Actaeon. 

GigaSj -antis. m., a giant. The Gigantes, or giants, are 
said by some mythologists to have sprung from the blood of Coelus, 
when wounded by his son Saturn, and by others to have been the 
sons of Coelus and Terra, whom Terra produced from indignation 
at the defeat and imprisonment of the Titans by Jupiter. They 
were of enormous size and prodigious strength, with snakes instead 
of feet, and were furnished each with a hundred hands. Ovid, 
who confounds the two fables of the Titans and the Giants, states 
that they attempted to dethrone Jupiter, and endeavoured to reach 
heaven by piling mountains upon each other, Pelion upon Ossa, 
and these two upon Olympus. The gods, alarmed by so formidable 
enemies, fled into Egypt, and assumed the shape of difilerent ani- 
mals to save themselves from their pursuers. Jupiter at last col- 
lected his forces, attacked them with his thunderbolts, drove some 
of them to Tartarus, and buried others under burning moun- 
tains. The chief of the giants were Epialtes, Typhoeus {tris.) (v. 
6. 28.),\^g8Bon, Briareus (tris.)^ Tityos (iv. 11. 42.), and En- 
celadus. The scene of the battle is called Phlegra, or the Phlegrean 
plains, which some place in Thessaly, some in Thrace, and others 
m Macedonia, in the peninsula of Pallene. The fable probably 
alludes to some great convulsion of nature, by which Mount Ossa 
was separated from Olympus at the gorge of Terape, and the waters 
which, till that time, had covered the plain of Thessaly, found a 
passage to the sea by the river Peneus. Gr. Ace, -anta & -antas. 

Gnossius, -a, -um, ddj., of or relating to Gnossus, Gnossian, 
Cretan. 

GnossUS, -i, f., Gnossus, now Macritichos, the capital of 

Crete, was situate in the northern part of the island, east from 

Cape Dium, and about two miles 'wAaiv^SL. \X o^e^ ^ Vci «^\Aa- 

tfourto Minos, who fixed his resUXence VXvexe*, Vc vtt^a \^\Jcww ^CmlN. 

n^dalus tied from Athens and We Vv« V% ^^v^ ^.^ ^^* ^^^- 
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structed the celebrated labyrinth which contained the Minotaur. 
It was also famed for the adventure^ of Theseus {diss,) and 
Ariadne. See Theseus. 

Gorgo, "OniSj f', a Gorgon, The Gorgons were the daughters 
of Phorcys and Ceto, and were three in number, Stheno, Eu- 
ryale, and Medusa, of whotn the last alone was mortal. They are 
described as having their hair entwined with serpents, with teeth 
as large as those of swine, brazen hands, and golaen wings, and as 
having the power of converting into stones those on whom they fixed 
their eyes. According to Ovid, the Gorgons were three in num- 
ber, and of these Medusa alone had serpents in her hair ; and this, 
he states, proceeded from the resentment of Minerva, in whose 
temple she had gratified the passion of Neptune, who was ena- 
moured of her beautiful locks. Perseus (diss.), in his famous ex- 
pedition, arrived first at the abode of the Phorcydes, got possession 
of their common eye and tooth, and refused to restore them imless 
they directed him to the abode of the nymphs (iv. 15. 24. ). The 
abode of the Gorgons has been variously placed by different authors. 
Ovid, following the more generally received opinion, represents 
them as living in the interior of Africa, towards the extreme 
west, near the gardens of the Hesperides. Gorgo, in the singular, 
is generally applied to Medusa, as being the most celebrated. 
Perseus svperator anguicomcB Gorgonis, Perseus, the slayer of 
the snake-haired Gorgon, i. e. of Medusa, iv. 14. 37. Concrevit 
Gorgone conspectd saxo ohorto, grew stiff at the sight of the Gor- 
gon, in consequence of the stone growing upon him, v. 1. 145. 
See Perseus, Medusa, and Phorcydes. 

Gorgoneus, -a, -um, adj,, of, or relating to the Gorgons, 
Cruenta guttce Gorgonei capitis cecuUre, drops of blood from the 
Gorgon's head fell down, iv. 13. 15. Gorgoneas domes, the abode 
of the Gorgons, iv. 15. 27. Gorgoneum crinemy the hair of the 
Gorgons, iv. 15. 49. Gorgoneis viribus, by the power of the 
Gorgon's head, v. 1. 139. 

Gradivus, -i, m,y G'racftvtur, a surname of Mars. Et Gradi- 
ve (fenitor invicti Quiriniy and thou, O Mars, the father of the 
invmcible Quirinus, xv. 9. 119. See Mars. 

Graecia, -ffi,y., Greece, a celebrated country of Europe, and 
the source of modem civilisation. The original name of the country 
was Hellas, the more modern designation having never been appliecl 
to it by the ancient inhabitants. The name Grsecia was given to 
it by the Romans, from the Greeci, an inconsiderable tribe in Epirus, 
with whom, owin^ to their proximity, they were first acquainted. 
Ancient Greece, m its most extended sense, was bounded ow^Jafc 
north by Macedonia and Illyria, on the east "b^ tV^e K.«,«wv ^'s^^ 
on the south by the Mediterranean, and on tVio v«%\.\>'^ ^* Xowvasv 
Sob, and wa&'divided into Thessalia, Epirus, GT»c\a.YTo\fc\^ «a.^ 
the Peloponnesus, the last two of ^Yuch viere svJJa^N\^e^ \»Jw» 
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various provinces. It thus comprehended the modorn kingdom of 
Greece, with parts of RtaneUa axid Albania, No country in Europe, 
with the exception of Switzerland, is so mountainous in its whole 
extent as Greece; it is traversed in every direction by several 
ridges, some of which nearly attain the height of perpetual oonge« 
lation, and the intervening valleys are beautified by numerous 
mountain-streams. 

Graii, -orum, m,, the Greeks, the inhabitanta of Greece, 
Graius, -a, -um^ odj., of, or relating to Greece, Grecian. 

Gyarus, -i, /., Gyarus, now Ghioura, one of the Cydades, 
lying to the south of Andros, off the coast of Attica. It is a bar- 
ren rock, the inhabitants of which were so poor, that they petitioned 
Augustus for a diminution of their taxes, which amounted to 150 
drachmae (£4 : 16 : 10^), stating that they were unable to raise 
more than 100. In later times it was used by the Romans as a 
place of banishment for their state criminals. 

H. 

Hsmonia, -se, /,, HtBmonia, an ancient name of Thessaly, 
now part of Roumelia. Thessaly was bounded on the north by 
Macedonia, on the west by Epirus, on the south by Grsecia Pro- 
pria, and on the east by the i^gean Sea. Next to Boeotia it was 
the most fertile part of Greece, and abounded in corn, wine, and 
oil. The inhabitants were wealthy, but notorious for their vices, 
and proverbial for their treachery. They were also remarkably 
superstitious, and much addicted to witchcraft, incantations, and 
the study of magic. The ancients believed that Thessaly was once 
covered with water, tiU some convulsion of nature opened a pas- 
sage for the river Peneus, by rending Ossa from Olympus. See 
Gigas. 

Haemonius, -a, -um, adj,, of, or relating to Hcemonia, 
Thessaiian. HcBnionios arcus, the Thessalian bows, i. e. the con- 
stellation Sagittarius, into which Chiron, a Thessalian centaur was 
said to have been changed, ii. I. 81. Per tot Hcsmoniae et tot 
Acfia'idas urbes, through so many cities of Thessaly and Achaia, 
V. 5. 13. Hcemonii juvenis, of the Thessalian youth, i. e. of Ja- 
son, vii. 1. 132. In Hcemoniam urbem^ to a city of Thessaly, i. e. 
to Trachis, a city in Thessaly, of which Ceyx was king, xi. 10. 
243. 

Hsemus, -i, rw., Hcsmus, now called Emineh Dagh, or BaU 

kan, a lofty range of moimtains which stretches round the north 

of Thrace, in a direction nearly parallel to the coast of the 

JSgean. The ancients regarded this range of mountains as one of 

the highest with which they were ac«\ua«vV.e^, «xv\ ^%««\fc^^C«a&. 

&om its summit the Euxine, the HaArvaWc, tVi«i \iwivCoft, «^ ^^ 

Alps, could he seen. Modern discovery Viw t»a^t\»Mx^^ xN«xSSc* 
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elevation cannot be considerable, as no summit of the chain is 
covered with perpetual snow. The name i:i said in fable to have 
been derived from Hsemus, a king of Thrace. 

Halcyone, -es, /., Halcyone, the daughter of ^olus, king 
of the wmds, and wife of Ceyx (See Ceyx). She was with di^ 
ficulty prevailed upon to consent to her husband's visit to the 
oracle at Glares, and spent her time in lamenting his absence, and 
in supplicating the gods for his safe and speedy return. At length 
Juno, sympathizing with her grief, entreated Somnns to apprize 
her of the death of her husband. The god of sleep despatched Mor- 
pheus {diss,)^ who assumed the form of Ceyx., and placing him- 
self by her bedside, intimated to her, in the voice of ner husband, 
his melancholy fate. In the morning she repaired to the sea-shore, 
and turning her eyes in the direction of Clares, discovered a body 
floating on the waters, which, when it approached nearer, she as- 
certained to be that of her husband. She then threw herself into 
the sea, and, b^ the compassion of the gods, the wife and husband 
were changed into birds, which bore her name — Halcyones, kingS" 
fiahers. The ancients believed that the Halcvones built their nests 
on the sea, constructed in such a way that they floated on its sur> 
face, and that during the time of incubation the waters remsuned 
calm and serene. The name Halcyon days is applied to seven 
days before and as many after the winter solstice. 

H alius, -ii, m», Halius, one of the compamons of Sarpedon, 
who was slain by Ulysses. 

HamaclrySdes, -um, /, Me Hamadryads, certain nymphs of 
the woods, who were supposed to come into existence when a tree 
was planted, and to die wnen it perished. See Nympha. 

Harmonia^ -se, f., Harmonia, the daughter of Mars and 
Venus. She married Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, and was 
changed into a serpent along with her husband. See Cadmus. 

Harpalos, -i, m.. Snap, the name of one of Actseon*s dogs. 
Harpalos distinctus (secundum) nigramfrontem ab albo medio^ 
Snap with his black face marked by a white stripe down the mid- 
dle, iii. 2. 91. 

Harpyia (tris).y -8B, /, Ravener, the name of one of Actaon's 
dogs. 

Harpyiae {tris.), -arum, /., the Harpies, represented by 
Homer as goddesses who presided ovtr the storms. By later poets 
they are described as winged monsters, having the face of a virgin, 
the body of a vulture, and their feet and fingers armed with sharp 
claws. They were the daughters of Thaumas and Electra, three 
in number, Aello, Ocypete, and Celasno, vci^ viet^ %«i\\.Vi "^^ 

J rods to torment Phineus (diss.), king o! TVvTafce, iot \vv% «>a«»i«^ v> 
is cbUdren (See Phineus). They earned ott v«\v^\«n«« ^^^^^^ 
placed upon bis table, or so defiled it by tVieVt fiV.VXxXJaaX.^^-^^^'^^^ 
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be eaten. Here they were found by the Argonauts, during their 
famous expedition, when they went to consult Phineus, and on con- 
dition of being assisted by his advice, Zethes and Calais expeUed 
them from his dominions, and drore them to the islands called 
Strophades, where they were found by ^neas in his voyage from 
Troy. 

Hebrus, -i, 971.^ the Hehrtu, now the Maritza, the principal 
river of Thrace, rises in the angle formed by the mountains Sco- 
mius, Hsemns, and Rhodope, flows in a south-easterly direction, and 
after a course of 280 miles, enters the ^gean Sea at ^nos, opposite 
the island Samothrace. The Hebrus is associated in fable with the 
interesting and pathetic story of Orpheus (diss.} and Eurydice. 

Hecate, -es, /, Hecate, the daughter of Perses, king of Tan- 
rica, and Asteria, the sister of Latona. By the older mythologists 
she appears to have been regarded as a distinct goddess, and held 
in high estimation. She was afterwards confounded with Proser- 
pina, was invoked as the goddess of the infernal regions, and be- 
came the patroness of magic and incantations. She was called 
Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, and Proserpine or Hecate in hell. 
Hence she was said to have three bodies, and is called Triformis 
Dea (vii. 1 . 96. ). Hecate is represented with three faces, those of 
a horse, a dog, and a sow. Offerings of dogs, lambs, and honey, 
were made to her in the highways and cross roads, whence she 
obtained the name of Trivia. See Proserpuia. 

Hector, -oris, m., Hector, the eldest son of Priam and He- 
cuba, and the illustrious leader of the Trojans during the famous 
siege. In the many battles which took place under the walls of 
Troy, he signalized himself by his bravery beyond all his country- 
men, and showed how well qualified he was to discharge the im- 
portant oflice with which they had intrusted him. Taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of Achilles, he approached the camp of the 
Greeks, and attempted to set fire to their ships, but was compelled 
to retire without effecting his purpose (xiii. 1.7.). After many of 
his enemies had fallen by his sword, he was defeated and slain by 
Achilles. The Grecian chief gratified his revenge by fastening the 
body of his brave opponent to his chariot, and dragging it in 
triumph thrice round the walls of Troy. He afterwards restored 
it to Priam on receiving a large ransom. Gr. Ace. -ora. See 
Achilles. 

Hectoreus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Hector. Hec- 
toreis flammis, to the fire brought by Hector, i. e. the fire with 
which he attempted to bum the Grecian fleet, xiii. 1. 7. 

Helena, -ae,./*., Helen, the daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, 

and wife of Menelaus. According to the fable, Leda having been 

visited by Jupiter in the form oi a avjasv, \«JA V^<i *%?s*^ from the 

one of which Castor and C\ytemueaUa. N«ict«i -^ivAvka^s^, raA \xws. 

the other Pollux and Helen. T\xe ftt%\. \.>no n^«^ c«.^v^xi6^^s.^x. 
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tal as the children of Tyndaras, and the others immortal, as the 
offspring of Jupiter. Helen, from her infancy, was remarkable for 
her beauty, and, at the age of ten, was carried off by Theseus 
{diss.) J but was brought back by her brothers Castor and Pollux, 
who discovered the place of her concealment at Aphidns in Attica. 
When arrived at years of maturity, she was sought in marriage by 
nearly all the most distinguished of the Grecian princes, as the 
two Ajaces, Qlysses, Patroclus, Menelaus, Philoctetes, &c, Tyn- 
darus was alarmed set the number of her suitors, and being ap- 
prehensive that the preference of one would bring upon him the 
displeasure of all the rest, prevailed upon them to bind themselves 
by an oath to abide by the decision of the princess, and unite in 
defending her if any attempt were made to carry her off from the 
arms of her husband. The rivals consented, and Helen decided in 
favour of Menelaus (See Menelaus). Soon after Paris, who had 
obtained from Venus the promise of the most beautiful woman of 
his age, at her instigation went to Sparta, and during the absence 
of her husband induced Helen to accompany him to Troy. The 
injured husband called upon the Grecian princes to fulfil their oath, 
and they collecting their forces encamped before that ancient city, 
and took it after a siege of ten years. After the death of Pans, 
she married his brother Deiphobus, whom she is accused of betray- 
lam to her former husband for the purpose of regaining his favour. 
IM^nelaus received her with kindness, and after wanderii^ for 
eight years returned with her to Sparta. See Menelaus and Paris. 
Helenus^ -i, m,, Helenus, one of the sons of Priam and He- 
ciiba, who was celebrated for his skill in divination. In consequence 
of Helen being given in marriage to Deiphobus in preference to 
himself on the death of Paris, he quitted Troy, and retired to 
Mount Ida, where he was taken prisoner by Ulysses (xiii. 1. 99.). 
Induced by the entreaties of the Greeks, or the fear of punishment, 
he revealed to them the secret that Troy could not be taken 
while it remained in possession of the Palladium. After various 
adventures he became the husband of Andromache, the wife of 
Hector, and also king of Chaonia, in Epirus. From his know- 
ledge of futuriiy he is called Dardanius vates, xiii. 1. 335. 

Heliades, -um, /., the Heliades, the daughters of Sol and 
Clymene, and the sisters of Phaethon. According to Ovid, they 
were three in number, the eldest of whom was Phaethusa, and one 
of the others Lampetie. After four months of excessive grief for 
the death of their brother, they were changed into poplar or alder 
trees, on the banks of the Ericianus, and the tears wnich they shed 
were converted into amber. The fable obviously alludes to the 
origin of amber, which the ancients beUeved to V>e «l teiivaavja «c&k- 
stance exuded from the bark of trees, an o^Vmou vi\ii\Oft.^Q»&^«Ka. 
confrmed by the investigations of modem c\iexDM.\,%. ^eft"^^^^^*^^^"^- 
HelicoD, ^onis, m,. Helicon, nov Zagoro. ^ m«v»!wtfsv 'xn^ 
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the snn ^^ i -wftat o f Boeotia, on the borders of Phocis, famous as the. 
abod^ of Apollo and the Muses, who are thence called HelicoDiailes.\ 
On its summit, which is nearly as high as Parnassus, was the grovr 
of the Muses, adorned with sever^ statues; and a little below 
were the fountains Aganippe and Hipnocrene. Virgineus HeUeon^ 
Helicon frequented by the muses, who were all unmarried, ii. 1. 
29, and v. 4 5. Deas colentes Helicona vidsscy that the god- 
desses who inhabit Helicon, i.e. the Muses, were victorious, ▼. 12- 2. 
Henna, -ce, ,/I, Henna, now Castro Giovanni, an ancient 
town in the centre of Sicily, the principal seat of the worship of 
Ceres. The adjoining country was remarkable for its fertility, and 
on the plains of Henna Proserpine was amusing herself in collect 
ing flowers when she was carried off by Pluto, and became queen 
of the infernal regions. See Ceres and Proserpina. 

Hennseus, -a, -um, adj., of^ or relating to Henna. Haud 
procul a Hennais moenibus est lacus atta aqute, nomine Fergus, 
not far from the walls of Henna is a lake of deep water, by name 
Pergus, V. 6. 45. See Pergus. 

Hercules, -is, m., Herctdes, a celebrated Grecian hero, the 
son of Jupiter and Alcmena, the wife of Amphitryon, king of 
Argos. Jupiter having decreed that the first-born of the desc^- 
ants of Perseus (Vw.Vshould reign over Mycene, Juno, who waslte 
enemy of all the children of her nusband by other females, retarded 
the birth of Hercules, so that Eurystheus (tris. ), the son of Sthenelus 
and JNicippe, was born first, and Hercules consequently became 
subject to him. The queen of the gods then attempted to destroy 
the infant, and for this purpose sent two serpents to kill him in the 
cradle ; but Hercules, though only eight months old, caught the 
monsters by the throat and strangled them. He was early in- 
structed in the liberal arts, and, like most of his illustrious con- 
temporaries, was the pupil of the Centaur Chiron, under whose 
tuition he became the most brave and accomplished hero of his 
aure. When still a young man, he is said to have been accosted in a 
solitary place by Virtue and Pleasure, under female forms, who 
both tried, by every argument, to obtain the preference ; but, after 
serious reflection, he chose Virpie, The hatred of Juno followed 
Hercules through life. At her ' instigation his cousin Eurystheus 
imposed upon him twelve diffieuljgjimerprises, commonly called the 
Twelve Labours of Hercules. TTe gods sympathized with him in 
the hardships which he was doomed to undergo, and armed him 
completely for his task. He received a coat of armour and a helmet 
from Minerva, a sword from Mercury, a horse from Neptune, a 
shield from Jupiter, a bow and arrows from Apollo, and from Vul- 
can a golden cuirass, a brazen buskin, and, according to some writers, 
a celebrated chib of brass. The tweVjftYaJQovas ot lletcules were, 

— y. He killed a large lion wV\\c\\ 'rafe%\.edL \\v« ^oo^ oS. '^^^asa-xT. 

ArgdJis; 2. He killed the Hydra, or v^axcx-^^aJy.^. ^\vV^ V^^ 
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of Lerna, in ArffoUs, which had seven, some Say fifty, some an hun* 
dred heads. These heads he first attempted to demolish with his 
club, but' finding that two sprimg up for every one which was re- 
moved, he burnt the root of the- head with a hot iron, and by this 
means succeeded. He then dipped his arrows in its gall, which 
rendered the wounds which he inflicted incurable. 3. He took 
alive, and brought to Eurysthens, a stag sacred to Diana, famous 
for its incredible swiftness, its golden horns, and its brazen feet. 4. 
He caught alive a wild boar which ravaged the neighbourhood of 
Erymanthus. 5. He cleaned in one day the stables of Augeas, 
king of EUs, in which 3000 oxen had been confined for thirty-nine 
years. 6. He killed the carnivorous birds, StymphaUdeSy which in- 
fested the lake Stymphalus, in Arcadia. 7. He brought alive to 
the Peloponnesus a prodigious wild bull, which ravaged the island 
of Crete. 8. He brought to Eurystheus the four mares of Dio- 
medes, king of Thrace, which fed on human flesh. 9. He took a 
beautiful girdle from Hippoljrte, queen of the Amazons. 10. He 
slew the giant Geryon, king of Uades, arid carried ofif his cattle 
which fed on human flesh. 11. He killM the dragon which kept 
the golden apples of the Hesperides, near Mount Atlas, in Africa, 
and brought the apples to Eurystheus. 12. He dragged the dog 
Cerberus from the infernal regions. Besides the Twelve Labours, 
Hercules performed many other exploits which are famous in an- 
cient mythology. He assisted Jupiter in his war against the giants. 
At the request of Atlas, he supported the heavens on his shoulders. 
He cleared Africa of wild beasts, then passed into Spain, subdued it, 
and fixed two pillars, or mountains, one on each side of the straits, 
called Abyla and Calpe. He accompanied the Argonauts in their 
expedition to Colchis, and on his way deUverea Hesione, the 
daughter of Laomedon, king of Troy, from a sea-monster to which 
she was exposed. He slew the g^ant Antsus in Libya; he 
strangled the robber Cacus, and shot the eagle which preyed upon 
the liver of Prometheus {tris.). For attempting to plunder the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, he was compelled by the gods to be- 
come the slave of Omphale, queen of Lydia, who, from admiration 
of his wonderful exploits, subsequently married him. Hercules had 
several other wives, the most celebrated of whom was Dejanira, 
daughter of (Eneus {diss.), king of Calydon in ^tolia. While on 
a joiirney with her, he was stopped by the river Evenus, then 
swollen with rain. He intrusted I)ejanira to the Centaur Nessus, 
who offered to convey her safely across, while he followed by swim- 
ming, but being alarmed by the cries of his wife, whom Nessus 
attempted to carry off, he shot an arrow and mortally wounded 
him. Nessus, when expiring, gave Dejanira his tunic, besmeared 
with blood, and infected with poison, teWvng \i%T xJaaX.VtV^'^'i 
power of reclaimine a husband from i\\ic\l Moowt*. '^owkfe^^s^'*^ 
after be carried oSlole, the daughter ot Bxji ^Vaa, ^^?. ^^ ^it 

lia, who accompanied bun to Mount (Eta, ¥i\i«t^ 'Vkft v*«oN. "v» «^ 
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a «toIemn sacrifice to Jupiter. Having neglected to provide him- 
self with a proper dress, he despatched his servant to ask one from 
Dejanira, who, in a fit of jealousy, sent him the poisoned robe 
which she had received from Nessus. This had no sooner touched 
his skin than he felt the poison di£Fuse itself through his veins, and, 
racked by the increasing torment, he caused a raneral pile to be 
erected, and spreading over it the skin of the Nemean lion, he laid 
himself on it as on a couch, leaning his head on his club, and then 
ordered the fire to be applied. Jupiter observing the melancholy 
scene from heaven, raised to the skies the immortal parts of the 
hero. 

Herculeus, -a, -um. adj.^ ofy or relating to Hercules, Iter" 
culean. Similes Herculeis (lacertis), eqoal in strength to the arms 
of Hercules, xv. 2. 172. 

Hesperides, -um, /., the Hesperides {Western Maids), 
nymphs who possessed a garden in which grew the golden apples 
given by Jupiter to Juno on the day of their marriage. The gar- 
den was intrusted to the care of a dragon, called Ladon. It was 
one of the labours of Hercules to procure some of these apples, 
which he accomplished by killing the dragon. The garden of the 
Hesperides is placed by Hesiod " beyond tne illustrious Ocean," but 
is more generally said to have been in Africa, near Mount Atlas. 
The Hesperides were the daughters of Hesperus, and were three 
m number, or, according to others, four. The apples were, as 
some suppose, the pomegranates of Spain and Africa, a fruit an- 
ciently unknown in Greece, and navigators may have invested them 
with all their wonders to excite admiration. 

Hesperius, -a, -um, arf/., q/*, or relating to Hesperus, Hes- 
perian^ Western, Hesperios amnes, the western rivers, i. e. the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and the Po, ii. 1 . 258. Consiitit in Hesperio 
orbe, regnis Atlantis^ halted in the western part of the world, in 
the kingdom of Atlas, iv. 12. 25. 

Hesperus, -i, m., Hesperus, the evening star, the name given 
to the planet Venus when it follows the sun, and appears some 
time after sunset ; but when itj^^edes the sun it is called Lucifer. 
Hesperus is frequently used td signify the west. See Lucifer. 

Hippocrene, -es, /"., Hippocrene, a fountain near the top of 
Mount Helicon in Bceotia, sacred to the Muses. It is said to nave 
first risen from the ground when struck by the foot of the horse 
Pegasus, whence it was called l^^eu x^n*ni t^® horse's fountain, 
(v. 4. 13.) See Pegasus. 

Hippotades, -ae, m., the grandson ofHippotes, i. e. JEolus, 

king of the winds, ^olus was the son of Jupiter and Segesta, 

the dauehter of Hippotes, a Trojaii, -wYvctvce Vie V& t?!S^ftA.^v^^ta- 

des. He is represented by the poets aa Veev^i^x^e Vm^ «,wd!wb»^ 

in a oave in ifeolia (the iipan Island*^, oi v^VxO^ V^ ^^^ Vx^. 
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Here he is said to have ^ven to Ulysses in a has ail the winds which 
could obstruct him in his return to Ithaca. See Ulysses. 

Hors, ^^TVlxn,J\f the Hora^ or Hours, three goddesses, the 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis, who presided over the seasons. 
They were the servants of Sol, yoked his chariot, and stood before 
the gates of heaven, ready to open them when the god proceeded 
on his diurnal course. Imperat veiocibus Horia jungere equos, he 
orders the swift Hours to yoke the horses, ii. 1. 118. 

Hyades, -um,/!, the ffyades, seven stars in the head of the 
Bull, whose rising with the sun portended rain. According to the 
fable they were the daughters of Atlas and ^thra, and were so 
disconsolate at the death of their brother Hyas, that they pined 
away and died. After death they were changed into stars, and 
derived their name from their brother. The Latins called them 
Snciils, swine f because they were so ignorant of the Greek language 
that they believed the Greek name to be derived from is, a sow» 

Hyale, -es, /*., Hyale, a nymph in the train of Diana. 

Hyanteus, & Hyantius^ -a, -um, adj.- of, or relating to 
the liyantesy an ancient name of the Boeotians, which thej dt'rived 
from a king Hyas, — hence Boeotian. Huanted Aganippe , f he 
Boeotian Aganippe, v. 5. 19. HyantiuSy the Boeotian youth, i. e. 
Actseon, iii. 2. 17. 

Hylactor, -oris^ m,, Barker, the name of one of Acteeon's dogs. 

Hylsus, -i, m., Woodman, the name of one of Acteon's dogs. 

Hymen, .inis, & Hymensus, -i, m.. Hymen, and JETymcn- 
<Ew«, the god of marriage, the son of Apollo and the muse Calli- 
ope, or of Bacchus and Venus. He is represented by the poets 
as crowned with flowers, particularly with marjoram, and holding in 
his hand a burning torch. Hymen was supposed to be always 
present at nuptials, otherwise the matrimonial connexions were 
fatal, and ended in the most dreadful calamities. 

Hypseus {diss,), .ei. & -eos, m., Hypseus, aman who killed 
Prothoenor, and was himself slain by Lyncides at the marriage of 
Perseus (diss.), 

I. 

Tacchus, .1, m., lacchus, a name of Bacchus, probably de- 
rived from Iff, an exclamation of joy. See Bacchus. 

lapetionides, .s, m,, the son of Japetus, a patronymic ap- 
plied to Atlas. See Atlas. 

lapetus, -i, wi., Japetus, one of the Titans, the son of Ura- 
nus and Terra. He married his sister Clymene, b^ 'wYkSsavVvfeV^^- 
Atlas, Prometheus (tris.), Epimetheua {J^ syl."), Wi^'^«^«5»»a»- 
Sa/us /apeto, the son of Japetus, i. e, Proiae^YieM'a, \. ^' ^^- ^^ 
I^son, -dnis, m., Jason, the hero of tVi© KT^oivwjJCvft ««i«Q^- 
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tion, WM the son of ^son, kin^ of lolcos, in Thessaljr, and ci 
Alcimede. When vEson was obhged to yield to the superior power 
of his brother Pelias, and was driven from his kingdom, Jason, who 
was stUl in infancy, was secretly conveyed by his mother to a 
village on Mount t'elion, and there intrusted to the care of the 
Centaur Chiron, by whom he was instructed in the art of war. 
After he had attained the age of twenty, he went to lolcos, in 
obedience to the command of an oracle, to claim the rights of his 
family. He appeared in the market-place, clothed in the skin oi 
a leopard, and armed with two javelins, and with hb long unshorn 
locks waving on hik back. Pehas had been warned by the oracle 
'to beware of a man who should appear with one foot shod and the 
other uncovered, and Jason having accidentally entered in this garb] 
the fears of Pelias were immediately excited. He boldly demanded 
the kingdom which Jupiter had given to his father ; but Pelias 
prevailea upon him to proceed to Colchis, to get possession of the 
golden fleece, promising, on his return, to resign the kingdom in 
ms favour. Jason agreed to the conditions, procured a fifty-oared 
galley, to which he gave the name of Ai^o, and, on consulting the 
oracle, was directed to invite the greatest heroes of the age to share 
in the glories and dangers of the voyage. The bravest of the Grecian 
youth speedily assembled, among whom were Orpheus (diss.), 
Zetes and Calais, Castor and PoUux, Telamonand Peleus (cKw.), 
Hercules, Theseus (dtss.)y Laertes, ^sculapius, Polyphemus, and 
others, to the number of fifty. After offering sacrifices to Jupiter, 
the Waves and Winds, &c., they sailed from the harbour of lolcos, 
met with many curious adventures, and arrived in safe^ at Colcbu, 
on the east coast of the Black Sea. Jason lost no time m informing 
king ^etes of the cause of his visit, and in requesting him to re- 
sign the golden fleece. To this he procured the king^ consent on 
tm following conditions : — He was to force to the yoke two brazen- 
footed bulls, whose nostrils breathed flames, to plough with them a 
piece of land, and sow in it the serpent's teeth which iCetes pos- 
sessed, to whom Minerva had given one -half of those which Cad- 
mus sowed at Thebes. These teeth were to produce armed men, 
ready to attack him. He was, besides, to kill a sleepless dragon 
which guarded the fleece. This task, which at first appeared to 
him insurmonntable, he was enabled to accomplish by means of 
l^ledea, the king's daughter, who had conceived a sudden af- 
fection for him, and proffered her aid if he would swear to marry 
her and take her with him to Greece. By her assistance he 
fulfilled the conditions, to the astonishment of ^etes and his 
subjects, got possession of the golden fleece, and returned to his 
native country, accompanied by Medea, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried. The ship Argo was changed into a star, and the fleece was 
suspended in the temple of the gods, ^ee N«\\x«l<& and Medea. 
Ibis, 'is, & -idiSj^., theibi8,anlLTO^VAasv\i\i^Tt8*OT^^vs^ 
stork. It was held sacred by the aiicieiit^w^v^asa,«vV>c«t\«R»« 
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it devoured the serpents which infested the country, or because the 
marking of its plumage resembled one of the phases of the sun, or 
because it appeared with the rising of the Wile. 

Icelos, -i, m., Icelos, one of the sons of the god Somnus, who 
possessed the power of assuming the shape of wild beasts, birds, 
and serpents. He was called Icelos by the gods, and Phobetor by 
mortals. 

Ichnobates^ -se, m., Tracer , the name of one of Action's 
dogs. 

Ida, -SB, & Ide, -es, y*., /cfa, now Kaz Dag, or /r/a, a 
mountain, or rather a chain of mountains, in the Troad, in M^it» 
where Paris was exposed, and where he adjudged the priz^ of 
beauty to Venus, in the contest of the three goddesses respecting 
the golden apple. Its highest peak was called Gargara, and a^ 
forded an extensive view of the Hellespont and the adjacent coun- 
tries. For this reason it is said by Homer to have been the resort 
of the gods during the siege of Troy. Gr. Aec, -an. See Paris. 

Idas, -£, m., Idas, a man who was accidentally killed by a 
javelin at the marriage of Perseus {diss. ). 

Idomcneus (4 syL\ -ei, & -eos, m., Idomeneus, the son of 
Deucalion, king of Crete, and grandson of Minos. He accompanied 
the Greeks to the Trojan war with 90 ships, and distinguishea him^ 
self greatly by his valour during the siege. Being overtaken by a 
storm on his return from Troy, he vowed to sacrifice to ^'eptune 
whatever creature first presented itself to him on his arrival at 
Crete. This proved to be his son, whom, in fulfilment of the vow, 
he immediately sacrificed. The inhumanity and rashness of the 
act rendered him so odious in the eyes of his subjects, that he left 
the island, and landing on the coast of Italy, founded three cities 
in Apulia. 

Ignigena, -8B, m., Jgnigena {horn in fire, son of fire), a name 
given to Bacchus, in allusion to the fable of his mother having been 
destroyed by lightnitig before his birth. 

Iliacus, .a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Ilium, Trojan. 
Mittor audax orator ad Iliacas arces, I am sent a fearless envoy 
to the Trojan city, xiii. 1. 196. 

Ilium ^ -iij n., Ilium, Troy, a name given to Troy from Bus, 
one of its early kin^s. Ilium seems to denote that part of the city 
where the fortifications lay, and Troja the parts boilt round about 
them, as several cities are divided into the old and new town. See 
Troja. 

lUyricum, -i, n., niyricum, called also Illvris and Blyria, an 
extensive country lying on the north-east coast of \\\e'^^<bx^»^^K.^'«xw^ 
extending from the snuiU. river Arsia and l\x« iviiax^. feX'^*^ ^\i^a. 
separated it from Italy, to the river Driio. Tovi«x^ \>ftftxvo;^>». 
touched oDNoricum and Pannonia, and loYiwf^ VJd^caaX «tt.^^»s^ 
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and Macedonia. It thus comprehended part of the Austrian pro- 
vinces of lUyria and Croatia^ the i^hole of Dalmaiia, and part of 
Turkey. • 

lllyricus, -a, -um, adj.<, of, or relating to lllyrtcum, JUv- 
rian. Contigit Ilhjricos iines cum profitgd conjuge, reached the 
country of Illyricum with his wife in exile, iv. 12. 6. 

Inachides, -SB, m., a descendant of InachuSf hence it b ap- 
plied (i. 14. 6.) to Epaphus, who was nis grandson by lo. It is 
also used to signify an Argive, because Inachus was the founder of 
the kingdom of Argos, and in this sense is applied, to Perseus 
(diss.) J iv. 14. 68. 

Inachis. -idos,^., the dauahter of Inachus , lo. Vultus Ina^ 
chidoSf the appearance of the daughter of Inachus, i. e. lo, i. 11. 
44. 

Inachis, -idos, adj.,f-% of or relating to Inachus, Inachidat 
ripasj the banks of the Inachus, i. 12. 16. 

Inachus, -i, m,, Inachus, a sun of Oceanus and Tethys, and 
father of lo, who founded the kingdom of Arsos, about B.C. 1867. 
According to the fable, Inachus was, at his death, changed into a 
river of the same name, now called the Xera, of which he became 
the tutelary god. The source of this river was in Mount Lyrcseus, 
on the confines of Arcadia; but the poets, who delighted in fiction, 
imagined it to be a branch of a cognominal stream in Acamania, 
which, after joining the Achelous, passed under ground and re- 
appeared in Argohs. To this Ovid probably alludes, i. II. 16. \ 
The Inachus flowed past the Acropolis of Argos into the Gidf of 
Nauplia. It is usually dry (whence its modern name), but is sup- 
plied with casual floocb after heavy rains and the melting of snow 
on the neighbouring mountains. 

India, -ffi, /•» India, an extensive country of Asia, the limits 
of which have not been accurately defined by ancient geographers. 
It was divided by the river Ganges into India intra Gangem, which 
corresponds pretty nearly with the modem Ilindostan ; and In- 
dia extra Gangem, which included India beyond the Ganges, 
Tibet, Assam, and nearly the whole of the Birman Empire. It 
derived its name from the Indus, which formed its western bound- 
ary. The Greeks knew but little of India till the invasion of Al- 
exander the Great. The fabled expeditions which Bacchus and 
Hercules are said to have undertaken against it were invented, after 
they had attained a considerable knowledge of the country, by the 
later poets to flatter the vanity of the Macedonian hero. India was 
reckoned by the ancients among the most opulent of all the coun- 
tries of Asia. Its elephants were especially famed for their size 
and strength, and were much ijiTeieTreA. \.o uvose^ o^ Mtvca.*, vt was 

also celebrated for its tigers anA-wx^etvts, Ocie Wx. <A N«VM3G.^«<i; 

magni&ed by the historians of Ale^axideT vaxo «ix cwmooxja %vx^. 
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The productions of this country which were most highly valued 
were its perfumes, precious stones, gold, and ebony ; ttiere is also 
some slight mention made of its indigo and sugar-cane. Quern /ie- 
bellata India colehaty whom conquered India worshipped, iv. 13. 2.. 
Indus^ -i, m.f an inhabitant of India, an Indian, Indos 
positos sub sidereis ignibus, the Indians placed binder the violent 
neat of the sun, i. 14. 31. 

Ino, -US, y., Ino, the daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
wife of Athamas, king of Thebes, and maternal aunt and nurse of 
Bacchus. . In consequence of her cruel treatment of her step- 
children Phryxus and Helle, her husband was rendered frantic by 
Juno, and imagining Ino to be a lioness, and her children whelps', 
pursued them and killed her son Learchus. Ino, to escape from 
nis fury, threw herself and her son MeUcerta into the sea between 
Megara and the Isthmus of Corinth, and was changed by Neptune 
into a sea-deity, called by the Greeks Leucothee, and Matuta by 
the Romans. See Athamas. 

Indus, -a, -um, adj*, of, or relating to Ino, Inoo raptu, by 
the grasp of Ino, iii. 7. 212. 

lo, -US,y.9 /o, the daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. Her 
beauty attracted the notice of Jupiter, who, to conceal nis amour 
from Juno, changed his mistress into a beautiful cow. The queen 
of the gods perceiving the fraud, commended the beauty of the 
animal, and asked her as a present from her husband, a request 
with which he reluctantly complied. Juno committed her to the 
care of Argus, a shepherd with a hundred ejes (See Argus), 
whose vigilance subjected her to the greatest miseries. After she 
had been released by Mercury from the thraldom of her keeper, 
Juno, whose resentment was implacable, sent one of the Furies in 
the shape of a gadfly to torment her. Pursued by the Fury, she 
wandered over the greatest part of the earth, till she stopped at 
last on the banks of the Nile, and being, by the command of Jupi- 
ter, restored to her former shape, gave birth to Epaphus, married 
Osiris, king of the country, and became an Egyptian goddess, 
under the name of Isis. 

lolciacus, -a, -um^, adj.y of, or relating to lolcos, now 
Boritza, a powerful and ancient city in the south of Thessdy, si- 
tuate at the head of the Pelasgicus Sinus, the Gulf of Volo, and 
celebrated as the birth-place of Jason. Victor tetigit cum conjuge 
lolciacos partus, victoriously reached with his wife the harbour of 
lolcos, vii. ]. 158. 

Ionium, -ii, tz., the Ionian Sea, a name given to that i^rt of 
the Mediterranean which washed the "westero. ^otea <A vrt^^'«i»'» 
and laj between that country and lta\y. lYic %\ax,caveu\a cR. "Cafe 

ancient writers respecting the situation axvdi WLtctA. o^ ^^^^\^. 

Sea are very uncertain. The name seems io Vi«^^ oxN^vcvax^ 
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duded the whole of the Hadriatic. and to have extended to the 
south of the Peloponnesus ; hut that part of it to the north of the 
Acroceraunian promontory was generalljr called by the Greeks 
lonius Sinus. The origin of the name is also involved in un- 
certainty. 

Iphigenia, -S,^., Jphigenw^ the daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clvtemnestra. While the combined forces of the Greeks were 
assembling at Aulis, previous to setting sail for Troy, Agamemnon 
accidentaUy killed a favourite stag of I)iana, and the goddess in 
revenge detained the fleet in the harbour by contrary winds. On 
consulting the oracle, the Greeks were informed that they must 
propitiate the gods by sacrificing Iphigenia to the ofPended goddess. 
Her father, struck with horror at the response, sternly refused his 
consent, and issued orders to the generals, each to conduct his 
troops home. Ulysses and the other generals interfered, and pre- 
vailed upon Agamemnon to immolate his daughter for the common 
cause 01 Greece. At their request Ulysses repwred to Mycenae, 
and persuaded Clvtemnestra to intrust Iphigenia to his care, on 
pretence that her father had espoused her to Achilles. When the 
princess arrived at Aulis, and saw the bloody preparations for the 
sacrifice, she implored the forgiveness and protection of her father ; 
out tears and entreaties were unavailing. Calcbas raised the knife 
in his hand, but as he was goin^ to striKe the fatal blow, Iphigenia 
siiddenly vanished, and a beautiful stag appeared in her place for 
the sacrifice. Tliis interposition of the goddess animated the 
Greeks, the wind suddenly became favourable, and the combined 
fleets sailed from the harbour of Auhs. 

IphitTdes, -s, m., the son of Iphitus, a patronymic applied 
to Cseranos, xiii. 1. 257. 

Iris, -is, /., Iris, the daughter of Thaumas and Electra, was the 
goddess of the rainbow, and the messenger of the gods, particularly 
of Juno (nuntia Junonis, i. 7. 27.). She is represented by Ovid 
(xi. 10. 180.) as executing the orders of Juno, decked in robes of a 
thousand colours. Iris is frequently used to denote the rainbow it- 
self, and was believed by the ancients to possess the power of rais- 
ing water from the earth to the clouds. Hence she is described 
(i. 7. 28.) as supplying them with water to deluge the world. The 
seven colours of the rainbow are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. 

Ismarius^ -a, -um, adj\, of, or relating to Ismarus, Isma- 
rian ; used also as a general term, Thracian. Jsmarios (amnes), 
the Thracian rivers, ii. 1 . 257. 

Ismarus, -i, m., {Plur. -a, -orum, w.,) Ismarus, a town 
and mountain of Thrace, near the mouth of the Hebrus. The ud- 
joining country was famous for prodacvn^ ^oo^^vcvft. 

Jsmenides, -um,/., the Theban loomw, ^ wwat ^M«w\a 
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them from the river Ismenus. Ismenides colunt sanctas aras^ 
the Theban ladies honour the sacred altars, iii. 7. 223. 

Ismenis, -idos, adj.^f., of, or relating to the Ismenus ; hence 
Thetan. Ismenis Crocale doctior illis, the Theban nymph Cro- 
cale being more skilful than they, iii. 2. 39. 

Ismenos, -i, m,, the Ismenus, a smoll stream in Boeotia, which 
flows past Thebes, and falls into the Euripus. Modem travellers 
state that it contains no water except after heavy rain, when it be- 
comes a torrent. According to the fable, Ismenos was the son of 
the river Asopus by Metope. 

Ister, -tri, w., the Danube, the largest river in Germany, 
and in Europe, has its source in Mons Abnoba, the Black Forest, 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, and alter a course of 1,700 miles, 
generally in a south-easterly direction, enters the Pontus Euzlnus, 
the Black Sea, by several mouths. The Danube, after leaving 
Baden, flows through Wirtembei^, Bavaria, the Archduchy ca 
Austria, and Hungary, enters the Turkish dominions at Belgrade, 
and in the rest of its course separates Walachia from Bulgaria. It 
receives in its course sixty navigable rivers, the largest of which is 
the Inn, and 120 smaller streams. The name Ister is said to have 
been applied to this river in the lower part of its course, after its 
junction with the Save ; but where the one name commenced and 
the other terminated is very uncertain. The two names are fre- 
quently confounded, or used indifferently, the Greeks generally 
calUng the river Ister, and the Latins, Danubius. 

Ithaca^ "SEiJ-t Ithaca, or Teaki, a celebrated island in the 
Ionian Sea, off the coast of Acamania, forming part of the king- 
dom of Ulysses. This island, which lies five miles due south of 
Leucadia, is of inconsiderable extent, and derives all its celebrity 
from the praises bestowed upon it by Homer* Ithaca is one of tfa^ 
seven Ionian Islands. 

Ithacus, -1, m., a native of Ithaca, thelthacan, i. e. Ulvsses, 
a name contemptuously apphed to him by Ajax, xiii. 1. 98. and 103. 

lulus, .1, m., lulus, a surname of Ascanius, the son of ^neas 
and Creusa. He accompanied his father in his flight from Troy, 
shared in the dangers of the voyage, and, after his arrival in Italy, 
contributed by his valour to the success of the war which ^neas 
waged against the Latins. He succeeded his father in the king- 
dom of Latlnus, and built Alba Longa, to which he transferred the 
seat of government. Here his descendants reigned upwards of 
400 years, till the building of Rome. Romulus traced his descent 
from Ascanius. 

IxTon, .onis, wi., Ixion, the son of PhlegY'**^'^^^"^^'^'^^ 
Lapithae, a savage tribe in the south of TlieaaaX^. Ixaoivn*^^- 
mj'tted to the society of the gods in Olympus, wVxcteYie l<?^m^sy<^^ 
vitJj Judo. To punish hia audacity, Jupiter seat ac\w)AVxi\}nft V^^:^*^ 
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of his qaeen, which was embraced by Izion, and prodneed die 
Centaurs. The king of the gods was so enraged at his condoet that 
he banished him from heaven, struck him with his thunder, and 
ordered Mercury to tie him to a four-spoked wheel in hell, whidi 
contmually whirls round. Ixion volvitur, et seguUurque fugiUpu 
se, Ixion turns on his wheel, and both follows and flies tsfoa hint' 
self, iv. 11. 46. 

J. 

Juba, "te, m., Juba, a king of Numidia, part of Manritr 
nia, Alffiers, and part of Morocco. In the ciYil war between 
Csesar and Pompey, he espoused the cause of the latter, and gained 
a great victory over Cuno, who commanded Cesar's forces ia 
Africa. After the battle of Pharsalia he joined his forces with 
those of Scipio, and being defeated by Cesar in a battle at Thapsos 
(B.C. 46.), caused himself to be put to (kath by Petreius, one of 
his companions in misfortune. 

Julius, -11, m., Julius, the prienomen of the Julian gens, the 
most celebrated of whom was Caius Julius Ciesar, the Dictator. 
Divus JuliuSf the deified Julius, i. e. Julius Cesar, xv. 9. 96. 
See Cesar. 

Juno, -onis, /I, Juno, the daughter of Saturn and Ops, and 
the sister and wife of Jupiter. After her birth she was reared by 
Oceanus and Tethys, and had the seasons as her attendants. When 
Jupiter attained the sovereignty of the world, Juno shared in his 
honours, and became queen of the gods. Her character was dis- 
tinguished by] matronly dispiity and strict correctness of conduct 
She could ill brook the infidelities of her husband, and persecuted 
his mistresses with relentless hatred. Her severity to lo, Semele, 
and Latona, is frequently mentioned by mythological writers, and 
her resentment doomed Herciiles to undergo his famous labours. 
In Homer Jupiter is represented as sometimes punishing het for 
her acts of opposition to him. On one occasion, when she had 
raised a storm, which drove Hercules out of his course at sea, Ju- 
piter suspended her from heaven, tying a heavy anvil to her feet, 
and when her son Vulcan approached to assist her, he took him by 
the foot and threw him down to the earth (See Vulcanus). Juno 
was believed to preside over marriage, and was the patroness and 
protectress of married women. She was the mother of Mars, Hebe, 
and Vulcan. The reason of her hostility to the Trojans, of whom 
she is represented as the implacable enemy, is not stated by Homer ; 
but later poets ascribe it to the decision of Paris, in assigning the 
golden apple to Venus in preference to herself ( See Paris). The 
worship of Jui)o was universal. Her principal temples were at Argos, 
Samos, and Carthage ; Sparta and M^ceu» were also places dear 
to her, £we-Iambs and swine were t\ve oiJexva^"&^T%%.«v^.^^^ ww\«x 
Mitars; and the dittany, the popp^, Mvdt\xe\\\i,v?««iV« \«.^>avN*. 
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flowers. Among birds, the hawk, the goose, and particularly the 
peacock, were sacred to her (See Argus). She is represented 
sitting on a throne, holding in one hand a pomegranate, the emblem 
of fecundity, and in the other a sceptre, with a cuckoo on its 
summit. 

Junonius, -a, -um, adj,, of^ or relating to Juno, Junonius 
custosy the keeper appointed by Juno, i. e. Argus, i. 12. 54. 

Jupiter, Jovis, m., Jupiter, the most celebrated of all the 
gods of the ancients, was the son of Saturn and Ops. His mother 
saved him from the cruel voracity of her husband (See Satumus)^ 
and intrusted him to the care of the Corybantes, by whom he was 
reared in a cave in Mount Ida, in Crete, and fed on the milk of the 
goat Amalthsa, or, according to others, on honey. When grown 
up he drove his father from heaven, and divided the empire of the 
world with his brothers. For himself he reserved heaven and 
earth, to Neptune he allotted the sea and the waters, and to Pluto 
the infernal regions. He was not, however, allowed to retain his 
dominions undisturbed. The Titans undertook to destroy him as 
he had done his father, declared war against him, and, by piling 
mountains on each other, endeavoured to ascend to heaven (see 
Gigas) ; but the king of the gods assailed them vnth his thunder, 
and asserted his supremacy . The character of Jupiter possesses none 
of the purity for which Juno was distinguished. He was the slave of 
vicious pleasures ; and every species of disguise was employed by 
him to accomplish his object. He transformed himself into a satyr 
to enjoy Antiope, into a bull to carry ofif Eurdpa, into a swan to 
allure Leda, into a shower of gold to corrupt Danae, and into seve- 
ral other forms to gratify his passions. He had Bacchus by Semele, 
and Mercury by Maia. The worship of Jupiter was extensively 
diffused over the ancient world, and different names were assigned 
to him in the various places where his worship was established. 
At Carthage he was called Ammon, in Egypt Serapis, at Athens 
the Olympian Jupiter, and at Rome CapitoUnns, who was the 
guardian and benefactor of the Romans. The most famous tem- 
ple of this god was at Olympia, in £lis, where, every fourth year» 
the Olympic games were celebrated in honour of him (See KUs). 
His great oracle was in an oak grove at Dodona in Eplrus, where, 
from a very early period, his priests announced his will and futu- 
rity. The eagle was his favourite bird, and the oak his favourite 
tree. He is represented as the model of dignity and majesty of 
mien ; his countenance grave but mild ; and is seated on a throne, 
grasping his sceptre and the thunder. The eagle is standing be- 
side the throne. Jupiter is frequently used to signify the atr, or 
s/ty. Mundus erat sub Jove, the world waa xm^t Ooa ^oswoe- 
ment of Jupiter, i. 4. 2. Natus Jove^ tiie son ol i^^vXW'*'^^' 
Mercury, i. 12. 49, 
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Labros, -i, m., Worrier, the name of one of Acteon's dogs. 
Lahros (natus) Dicteeo patre, sed Laconide matrej Worrier bred 
of a Cretan dog, but of a Laconian bitch, iii. 2. 93. 

Lachne, -es, f.. Wool-hair, or Shag, the name of one of 
ActiBon's dogs. Lachne hirsuta corpore, Wool'hur, a rough- 
bodied bitch, iii. 2. 92. 

Lacon, -onis^ m., Lacon, or Spartan, the name of one of 
Action's dogs. 

Laconia, -di^f-y Laconia, sometimes called Lacedsmon, ce- 
lebrated as the kingdom of Menelaus, was the largest province of 
the Peloponnesus, and occupied the south-east comer of the pen* 
insula. To the west it bordered on Messenia, to the north on 
Arcadia and Argolis, and on the east and south it was bounded by 
the sea. Laconia was a ru^ed and mountainous country, natu- 
rally barren, and difficult of culture. The inhabitants were ^- 
tinguished for their courage and intrepidity, their love of liberty, 
and their aversion to sloth and luxury. They were inured from 
their youth to labour and hardship, and were taught by their laws 
to regard war as their profession. The capital of the country was 
Lacedaemon, or Sparta. See Sparta. 

Lacdnis, -idis, adj'^ of, or relating to Laconia, Lacedamo- 
nian. Spartan, Nati Laconide matre, bred from a Spartan bitch, 
iii. 2. 93. 

Lactea Via, the Milkif Way, is the name given by Ovid to the 
great road leading to the palace of Jupiter in Olympus, on the two 
sides of which he places the habitations of the other gods. This 
white luminous track, which appears to encompass the heavens like 
a girdle, is said to have been formed by the milk which fell from 
Juno's breast when the infant Hercules was uiplied to it by Jupiter 
while she was asleep. It is now called the Galaxy, from a Greek 
word signifying milk. The luminous appearance has been ascer- 
tained to be occasioned by a multitude of stars, so small as not to 
be distinguished by the naked eye. 

Ladon^ -onis, m., the Ladon, a sandy stream of Arcadia, 
which falls into the Alpheus. On its banks the nymph Syrinx was 
changed into a reed. See Syrinx. 

Ladon, ..onis^ m., Ladon, or Harrier, the name of one of 
Actaeon's dogs. Ladon gerens substricta ilia, Ladon having a thin 
or lank belly, iii. 2. 86. 

Lffilaps, -apis, w., Storm, the name of one of Act»on*s dogs. 

Laertes, -se, W., Laertes, a king of Ithaca, was the son of 
Arcesius, and husband of Ant\cVea. kii\A<^ft«L, ^\, \3ftfe ivccve of her 
marriage is said to have been ptegnanX. \>3 S^%^^W V>\vv.\.'b^^ 
Mnd eiiht months after gave birtVi to \5Vi^»««. V^«tv«^,W««,«, 
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reared the child as his own son, and, at an early period of life, resigned 
the kingdom in his favour. He assisted in killing the Calydonian 
boar, and accompanied Jason in his famous expedition. 

Laertiades, -se, m., the son of Laertes^ a name given to 
Ulysses from his supposed father. Precaris LctertiadcBf qum me- 
ruit, wishest to the son of Laertes, i. e. (Jlysses, what he deserves, 
xiii. I. 48. 

Laertius, -a, -um, adj.y ofy or relating to Laertes, Laer-- 
iius heroSf the hero, the son of Laertes, i. e. Ulysses, xiii. 1. 124. 

Lampetie, -es, f., Lampetie, a daughter of Sol, one of the 
sisters of Phaethon, who, after the death of her toother, was 
changed into a poplar tree. See Heliades. 

Latlnus, -a, -Uin, adj., of, or relating to LtUium^ Latin, 
Roman. ^ Mittit gestanda Latinis nuribus, sends to be worn by 
the Latin ladies, li. 2. 42. 

Latium, -ii, n., Latittm, a small district of Italy, on the left 
bank of the Tiber, where that river falls into the Mediterranean. 
The limits of Latium were at first very circumscribed, but were 
afterwards extended over a considerable tract of country. To the 
west and north it bordered on Etruria, and the country inhabited 
by the Sabini, u£qui, and Marsi ; to the east, on Campania ; and 
on the south, it was washed by the Tuscan Sea. The name is said 
to have been derived from lateo, because Saturn concealed himself 
there from the pursuit of his son Jupiter; but others deduce it 
from Latinus, a king of the country. Here Ascanius founded Alba 
Longa, and, 400 years later, Rommus laid the foundation of Rome. 
See lulus and Roma. 

Latius, -a, -um, adj., ©/, or relating to Latium, Latin, Ro- 
man. Tu aderis Latiis ducibus, thou shalt attend upon, shalt 
adorn the Roman generals, i. 10. 109. 

Latona, -s^ /. Latona, a daughter of Coeus and Phoebe, and 
one of the wives of Jupiter, by whom she had Apollo and Diana. 
Juno, who was jealous of her husband*s amoun, sent the serpent 
Python to persecute Latona, having previouflly^und Terra by an 
oath not to give her a place on which to bring forth. Neptune at 
length had compassion on her, and by a stroke of his trident made 
the island of Delos stationary, where she gave birth to her children 
under a palm-tree. From his motiier, Apollo is called Latdus ; and 
Diana, Latois, and Latonia. 

Latonia, -sb,/'., Diana, the daughter of Latona. 

Lcarchus, -i, m., Learchus, the son of Athamas and Ino, 
whom his father in a fit of madness killed by dashing him against a 
rock, iv. 1 1. 103. See Athamas and Ino. 

Lemnos, ~i,f., Lemnos, now .StaKmcne, a ie:t\Sto v^axA'-oj'^ 
northern part of the Mgean Sea, 35 miles to lYie w>M\)ci-e^X. o\ ^« 
promontory formed bj Mount Athos, and at «a ef^ajiidM^*^®^^^'"^ 
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the month of the Hellespont. This island wu Miered to Vvku, 
and is said to have received him when he was thrown firom heaven 
by Jopiter (See Jupiter). Here, accordingly, the forgen oltbe 
cod of fire were placed, — a fable which prolMLbly derived its origin 
from the volcanic character of the island, in the north-eastern ptrt 
of which was Mons Mosychlos, the oldest volcano known to tiw 
Greeks. In the fomm of Myrina, a town on the west coast, wu 
the famous statue of an ox, on which the ancients affirm that 
Mount Athos threw a shadow at the time of the solstice ( See Athoi). 
The priests of Lemnos were famous for the cure of woondt, on 
which account Philoctetes was left there by the Gredis on Uieir 
way to Troy (xiii. 1. 46.). The efficacy of their skill depended, 
it is said, on a species of red earth found in the island, called Lem- 
ntan earth, which was considered by the ancients a sovereign 
remedy against poison and the bites of serpents. The medicinal 
qualities of this earth are still vdued highly by the Torks and the 
modem Greeks. See Philoctetes and Yulcanus. 

Lensus, -i, m., LenceuSf a surname of Bacchus, derived from 
Xfif»St * wine-press. Et cum Lenao eonntor geniaUa mmt, and 
along with Lennus» the planter of the genial grape, iv. 1. 14. 

Leo, -onis, m.. Me Lton, the fifth sign of the zodiac, derivins 
its name, it is said, from the Nemean lion, which, after being kilka 
by Hercules, was changed into a constellation. Ora violaUi 
Leonis, the mouth of the fierce lion, ii. 1. 81. See Zodiacus. 

Lerna^ 'f£,/'9 Lema, or Afu/ot, a lake near Ai^s, in the 
Peloponnesus, celebrated for the fable of the Hydra slain there by 
Hercides. Adjoining the lake were rich pastures. PoMcua Lenue, 
the pasture-grounds of Lema, i. 1 1 . 30. See Hercules. 

LesboS) -i,y*) Lesbos, now Mytilene, an island in the iEgean 
Sea, off the coast of Mysia, in Asia Minor. Lesbos was very fer- 
tile, and the wine which it produced was much esteemed by the an- 
cients. The Lesbians were celebrated for their musical skill, which 
was accounted for by the fable that the head of Orpheus (<£"•) 
after descending the Hebrus, floated to the shores of this islwi^ 
The general character of the people was so dissipated that the 

Sithet Lesbian was frequently applied to licentious extravagance, 
ytilene, the capital, was a noble and splendid city, and was 
a long time celebrated for its commerce and learning. This island 
gave birth to Alcsus, Sappho, Theophrastus, and to others who 
are distinguished in Grecian history. 

Lethsus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Lethe; also cat»- 

tng forgetfulness, or sleep. Postouam sparsit hunc granune 

LetMBt succi,BiteT she had sprinklea him with herbs of Lethsan 

juice, i. e. with the juice of herbs which produced sleep, and 

caused ibi^getfiilness, vu. 1. 152. 

Lethe, -es,/., Lethe, a wet in i\i« Vni«raA w»swa» o\^\s^ 
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the shades of the dead were made to drink for the purpose of obli- 
terating all recollection of the past. Rivtis aqua Letnes, a branch 
of the river Lethe, — a stream whose waters had the power of pro- 
ducing forgetfulness, xi. 10. 194. 

Leucon, -onis, m., White, the name of one of Actson's dogs. 

Leucothee, -es. /,, Leucofhee, the name given to Tno, the wife 
of Athamas, after she had been changed into a sea-goddess by 
Neptane. See Athamas and Ino. 

Liber, -eri, m., Liber^ a name given to Bacchns from Kber 
(free), because wine frees the mind from cares. Novut Liber, a 
new, a hitherto unknown god, Bacchus, iii. 7. 10. 

Libycus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Libya, Libyan, 
African, Quum victor penderet super Libycas arenas, while 
the conqueror, i. e. Perseus, was suspended over the Libyan sands, 
iv. 13. 14. 

Libye, -es, /., Libya, a name applied by the ancients, in a re- 
stricted sense, to that part of the north of Africa which lies be- 
tween Egypt and the Syrtis Major, the Gulf of Sidra, but fre- 
quently employed by them to denote the whple of Africa. Libya 
comprehended the provinces of Marmarica and Cyrenaica, and in- 
cluded the modem country of Barca^ with parts of Tripoli, and 
the Sahara. According to Ovid (ii. 1. 237.)* tl»e black colour 
of the Africans was produced by the conflagration of Phagthon, 
during which the blood was drawn to the surface of the body. 

Libys, -yos, adj. m,, of, or relating to Libya, Libyan, 
African. 

Libys, -yos, m., Libys, one of the Tuscan pirates who were 
changed by Bacchus into dolphins. 

Ligures, -um, m., the inhabitants ofLiguria, the Ligurians. 

Liguria, 'SSff-j Liguiia, a country in the north-west of Italy, 
which extended along the Sinus Ligusticus, the Gulf of Genoa, 
from the boundary of Gaul, to the small river Macra, which sepa- 
rated it from Etruria ; on the north it was bounded by the Po and 
Cisalpine Gaul. Liguria contained the modem territory of Genoa, 
that part of Piedmont which is south of the Po, and part of the 
Duchy of Parma. 

Lilybsum, -i, n., Lilybaum, now Cape Boeo, a promontory 
which forms the western extremity of the Island of Sicily, 80 miles 
distant from Cape Bon in Africa. According to Ovid (v. 6. ll.)» 
when Typhoeus (tris.) was struck by the thunderbolt of Jupiter, 
and placed under Sicily, his legs were buried under thia ^twaooNsK^, 

Liranate^ -es,/., Limnate, a water-tiTOi^kVi, V>^o ^>^v«t ^^^ 
th0 Ganges, and the mother of Athis. Limnate edUa flumxi^e 
Gan^e, Limnate the daughter of the rwet G*xiae»» "'^ ^» ^"^ • 
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Liriope, -en,f; Lirhpe, the daughter of Oceanos and Tethys, 
and mother of Narcissus, by the river Cephisus. Ccerula Liriope, 
the grey-eyed Liriope, iii. 5. 4. 

Lucifer, -eri, m., Lucifer {the light-hringer), the momvM' 
star, the name given to the planet Venus when it appears in the 
morning before the sun ; but when it follows the sun, and appears 
some time after its setting, it is called Hesperus. Accorung to 
the fable, Lucifer was the son of Aurora, and the father of Ceyzand 
Dsdalion. Dum Lucifer evocet ignes Aurora^ till the morning- 
star should call out the fires of Aurora, iv. 13. 26. Quum Lwafer 
exit clarus albo equo, when the morning-star rises bright on his 
white horse, xv. 2. 130. See Hesperus. 

Lucina, -S, f., Ludna {she who brings to light), the goddess 
who was believed to preside over childbirth. Lucina is supposed 
by some to be a name of Juno, and by others a name of Diana. 

Luna^ -fByf,, Luna, the goddess of the moon, is by some 
mythologists said to be the same with Diana (See Diana). By 
others she is said to have been the daughter of Hyperion and 
Thia, and to ride in a chariot drawn by horses, ii. 1 . 208. Luna 
had a temple at Rome on Mount Aventine. Qualia comua divi- 
dutB Lunm sinvantur, just as the horns of the half-moon are bent, 
iii. 7. 172. 

Lysus, -i, m., Lyaus {who frees from care), a surname of 
Bacchus, probably derived from Xve^, I free. Lyseus is frequently 
used to signify unne, 

Ly cabas, -s, m., Lgcabtxs, an Assyrian who was killed by 
Perseus (diss.) at his marriage with Andromeda. Also, one of 
the Tuscan pirates who were changed into dolphins by Bacchus. 

Lycsus, -i, m., Lyeams, now Diaforti, a mountain in Arca- 
dia, where the Arcadians pretended that Jupiter was bom, and 
where an altar was erectea to that god. It was also sacred to 
Pan, who had a temple there. The rites performed in honour of 
him were called Lyca^a, and being carried by Evander to Latium, 
were there solemnized under the name of Lupercalia. Pinebi 
gelidi Lyccei, the pine groves of cold Lycseus, i. 6. 55. 

Lyceeus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Lgccnts, Pan 
videt hanc redeuntem Lycao colle. Pan sees her returning from 
Mount LycflBus, i. 13. 10. 

Lycaon, .onis, m., Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus and Meli. 
boea, and king of Arcadia. He was noted for his cruelty, uid had 
fifty sons, who, like himself, were impious and cruel. Jupiter, to 
satisfy himself of the truth of the reoorts which he had heard, 
visited Arcadia, and reached at twilight the palace of the king. 
The common people paid homage to hvs divinity, but Lycaon re- 
solved to put it to the test. He ^t^t ^XXato^X^^ ^0x0.^*^^ ^Vl 
god, and failing in this Vie kiUcA * \vo%\a%e, TnxM\>K»^t»>o. ^^ 
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that of the victims, and set it before his guest. The god, in in. 
dignation and horror at the barbarous act, destroyed the house 
with Hghtning, and changed Lycaon himself into a wolf. The 
deluge of Deucalion, which shortly afterwards occurred, is said to 
have been occasioned by the impiety of Lycaon and his sons. See 
Diluvium. 

Lycaonius^ -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Lycaon, 

Lycia, -fRyf., Lycia, a small district in the south of Asia 
Elinor, which adjoined Carta on the west, Phrygia on the north, 
Pamphylia on the cast, and was washed by the sea on the south. 
The Lycians, under the command of Sarpedon, assisted Priam in 
the siege of Troy. 

Lycisce^ -es, /,, Wolf, the name of one of Actson's dogs. 

Lycius, -a^ -um, adj., of or relating to Lycia, Lycian. 

Lycormas, -s, m., the Lycormas, now the Fidari, a rapid 
river in the east of ^tolia, whose sands were of a golden colour, 
whence it is called Flavus Lycormas, the Yellow Lycormas. It 
was afterwards called Evenus, from Evenus, a son of Mars, and 
king of the country, who threw himself into it. 

Lycurgus, -i, m., Lycurgus, the son of Dryas, and king of 
the Edones, in Thrace. He opposed the introduction of the wor- 
ship of Bacchus into his kingdom, and caused the vines to be de- 
stroyed. For this contempt of his divinity he was infuriated by 
Bacchus, and taking in his hand an axe for the purpose of cutting 
down some vines, he killed his wife and his son, and cut himself in 
the foot ; hence he is called by Ovid Bipenniferum Lycurgum, the 
axe-bearing Lycurgus, iv. L 22. He was afterwards put to death 
by his subjects, who had been informed by the oracie that they 
should not taste wine while Lycurgus was auve. 

Lyncides, -e, m., Lynddea, an iBthiopian, who killed Hyp- 
seus {dis9.) at the marriage of Perseus {diss.) and Andromeda. 
Petit gladio pectora Lyncidte, strikes with his sword the breast of 
Lyncides, ▼. L 128. 

Lyrceus, -i, m., Lyrceus, a mountain of Argolis, on the 
borders of Arcadia, whence the river Inachus derived its source. 

Lyrceus, -a, -um, adj., of or relating to Lyrceus, Lyrcean, 
Lyrcea arva consita arboribus, the fields of Lyrceus planted with 
trees, i. IL 31. 

Lymesius, -a, -um, adj,, of, or relating to Lymesus. Lyr* 
nesia mamia procubtUsse solo, that the waUs of Lymesus were 
levelled with the ground, xiii. 1. 176. 

Lyrnesus, -i,/, Lymesus, a city o? M^iva, *\a Kssvk'^vosw^ 
which was taken by AchiUes during tbo Tto^au N««t. TV^ft^*^'^ 
captive Briseis was assigned to AchiUea aa ipaxt ol \.>aft «V»'^» ^ ^^«, 
dispate which arose between him and AgwMOWMWi x««^««''w^ ^*** 
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slave, was the cause of the prolongation of the fiBunoas siege. See 
Achilles. 

M. 

Msandros, -i^ m., the M^andeVf now the Mendere, a mer 
of Asia Minor, which rises in the western part of Phryg^ia, formed 
the boundary between Lydia and Caria, and, after a western course 
of IdU miles, falls into the J^pfcan Sea, south of the island of 
Saraos. The Mseander is celebrated for its innumerable windings, 
from which all sinuosities have received the name Maemders ; it 
flows through a rich fertile country, and carries down with it so 
much mud as to have completely changed the face of the country 
towards its mouth, rendering those cities inland which once stood 
upon the seashore. The windings of this river are said to have 
furnished Dsedalus with the first idea of his famous labyrinth. 
Mceandros qui ludit in recurvatis uncUSf the Maeander which 
sports in his winding stream, ii. 1. 246. 

Msnalus, -i, m., {Plur, -a, drum, n.), Manaltu, now 
RoinOf one of the most celebrated mountains of Arcadia, in the 
south-eastern part of the province, was sacred to Pan, and con- 
sidered the favourite haunt of that rural deity. Its height is 
considerable ; it is covered with pine-trees, and intersected by 
glens and valleys, which are watered by numerous rivulets. Its 
woods were the retreat of bears, wild boars, and other animals ot 
the chace. Mamala horrenda latebrisferanan, Meenalus dreadful 
for the dens of wild beasts, i. 6. 54. 

g^Mfeonia, -s, /., Maonia, called also Lydia^ a district in the 

^^^st of Asia Minor, bounded on the north by Mysia, on the east by 

J^^rygia, on the south by Caria, and on the west by the ^gean Sea. 

^e Lydians were anciently brave and warlike, and were accounted 

the best horsemen in the world. They are said to have been the 

first who coined gold and silver, and exhibited public games. 

Ma^onius, -a, -um, adj.y of, or relating to Maoniaj Mao^ 
nian. Qu<s celebrdrant carmine McBonias ripas, which had made 
famous by their songs the banks of the Mseonian riyer, i. e. the 
Cayster, a river in Mseonia, ii. 1. 252. Vertere Matoniosnautas 
immergereque pelago^ to transform the Mfieonian sailors, and plunge 
them into the sea, i. e. the Tuscan sailors who carried off Bacchus 
from the island of Ceos, iv. 11. {\. The Tuscans were called 
Maeonians, because, at a very early period, some Lydians were said 
to have been driven from their country by famine, andtohave set- 
tled in that part of Italy which was afterwards called Etruria. 

Manes, -ium, m., departed spirits^ the spirits of the dead. 
'* Accordins to the Roman poets, e\CT^ trmv ^o'5.%e&%<&^ ^ \3Ks«i<i- 
foJd soul, which, after the dissolution 61 tVc W^, t^^^Vi^Wn^ 
into the manes, the anima, or spintns, anA vV*^ ^tubra, x.^ «^V^\ 
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which a different place was assig^ned. The manes descended int^ 
the infernal re^ons, to inhabit either Tartarus or Elysium." Tnfe 
former was believed to be the abode of the wicked, the latter that 
of the good. ** The anima ascended to the skies to minele with 
the gods, while the umbra hovered around the tomb, as if unwil- 
ling to quit its connexion with the body, of which it was ihewraithy 
or shadow." The Manes were also worshipped as gods, and were 
objects of great terror to the ancients. Tne beneficent Manes 
were called Lares ^ and watched over and protected the families of 
their descendants ; while those which were believed to be hurtful 
were denominated Larvce, or Lemures, They were supposed to 
be offended if expiatory offerings were withheld from them, and 
the .Greatest care was therefore taken to propitiate them. Blood 
was believed to be the most acceptable offering ; various animals, 
especially such as the deceased had been fond of, and in ancient 
times captives or slaves, were slaughtered at the funeral pile, and 
thrown into it. The warrior vowed to procure rest for the soul of 
his departed friend by the slaughter of his enemies, and thousands 
of gladiators were compelled to murder each other in the amphi- 
theatre at Rome to appease the manes of the noble Romans. To 
desecrate the ashes or bones of the dead was regarded by the Ro- 
mans as a heinous crime, and an oath by the Manes was peculiarly 
sacred. Manes is also used to denote the abode of^ the dead, the 
infernal regions. In antra propiora Manibus, into the caves 
which are near the abode of the Manes, i. e. Tartarus, ii. 1 . 303. 
Novique Manes, and the manes recently arrived, iv. 11. 23. 

Mars^ -tis, m.. Mars, the god of war, was the son of Jupiter 
and Juno. Ovid, following a later mythology, makes him the so: 
of Jnno alone, who conceived him by touching a flower presented " 
her by the goddess Flora. During the Trojan war Mars int 
rested himself on the side of the Trojans, encountered Diomed 
in battle, and was wounded by the Grecian hero, and driven from 
the field through the assistance of Minerva. This god was wor- 
shipped with particular veneration by the Romans, as the supposed 
father of Romulus, their founder, and by the Thracians, among 
whom he was supposed to reside. His priests were called Salii, 
and were intrusted with the care of the sacred shield (andie), 
which was said to have fallen from heaven in the time of Numa. 
]\Iar» is represented with a fierce and warlike appearance, armed with 
a helmet, a shield, and a spear, riding in a chariot drawn by two 
horses, to which the poets have given the names of Fear and Terror. 
His u»|L|^tendants were the goddess of Discord, and Bellona, the 
godd^^^war. Among animals, the horse and wolf were sacred 
to him ; and among birds, the ma^ie and vulture. The dog-^Ta&% 
was sacred to him, because it is said to grovi m ^\wift% ^^. ^ot "^^ 
of battle, or where the /ground has been stamedi V\VJ^Vv>Ma»s\'^^^^- 
Mars was the father of Harmonia by V enus, iu. ^ . ^ • ^uo .^«^J^^ 
in battle with each other, iu. 1. 123. Sine Mortc, hiVOosssjx 
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ftmsrp:1e, iii. 7. 30. Convertit Mar tent depulsum a se, diverted 
the battle from himself, and turned it, &c., yii. 1. 140. Quamiwm 
ego valeoferoci Marten as much as I excel in fierce warfare, ziiL 
1. 11. Nee ulla copia aperti Alartis, and no opportunity was 
given us of open warfare, ziii. 1. 208. 

Martius, ~a,, .um, adj., of, or relating to Man, sacred <o 
Mars, martial. Martins angtds, a serpent tacred to Mars, iiii 
1. 32. 

Mavors, -tis, tw., Mavors, a different form of Mars. 

Mavortius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Mars^ sacred 
to Mars. Mavortia proles, ye of^pring of Mars, — sprung from 
the teeth of the serpent sacred to Mars, iii. 7* 21 . 

Medea, -s, /., Medea, the daughter of ^etes, kingof Colchis, 
was famous for her skill in enchantment and magic. When Jasoa 
came to Colchis in quest of the golden fleece, his lofty bearing, and 
the intrepid nature of his enterprise, captivated the heart of Aledea, 
and to her efforts he and his companions were chiefly indebted for 
their safety. She furnished him with a salve to rub his body, 
which rendered him invulnerable by fire and steel ; and by follow- 
ing her directions, ho succeeded in yoking the bulls, in despatching 
the armed men who sprung from the serpent's teeth, and in kill- 
ing the dragon which guarded the golden fleece. After her ar- 
rival at lolcos, she restored ^son to youth by her magic powo", 
although, from the infirmities of age, he had been unable to parti- 
cipate in the rejoicings which took place on the return of his son. 
This sudden change in uEson astonished the inhabitants of lolcos ; 
and the daughters of Pelias entreated her to perform the same ser- 
vice to their father. Medea, wishing to revenge the injuries which 
Jason had suffered from Peliias, increased their curiosity, and, by 
cutting to pieces an old ram, and converting it in their presence 
into a young lamb, determined them to tr^ the same experiment on 
their father°s body. They accordingly killed him, and boiled his 
flesh in a caldron, but as Medea refused to fulfil her promise, he thus 
perished by a miserable death. This action so much irritated the 
people of lolcos, that Medea and her husband fled to Corinth to 
avoid their resentment. See lason. 

Medon, -ontis, m., Medon, one of the Tuscan pirates who 
were changed into dolphins by Bacchus. 

Medusa, -ae,/., Medusa, the daughter of Phorcys and Ceto, 
the only one of the Gorgons who was subject to mortality. She 
was celebrated for her personal charms, and particularly for the 
beauty of her locks. Neptune became enamoured of her, and ob- 
tained her favours in the temple of Minerva. This desecration of 
her temple so provoked the goddess, that she changed her beauti- 
fuJ hair mto serpents. Perseus (^diss ."^ exxX. o^ N^ftAxsa5a!%\vead, with 
which, in con5equence of its possesivii^ \\vc -^vet ^A <snrQM«>:\xi% 
into stone any object on wl^cVi il\ookedL>e ^rloxraft^TawDi ^iX'i- 
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bratf^d exploits. The blood which flowed from the woond is said 
to have produced the numerous serpents with which Africa abounds, 
and also Pegasus, the winged horse of the Muses. According to 
Ovid (iv. 14. 83.), coral was first produced by the head of Medusa 
being laid by Perseus on some marine plants which were on the 
beacn. The head of Medusa was placed by the conqueror on 
the aegis of Minerva, which he had used in the expedition. See 
Perseus, Gorgo, and Curalium. 

Medusaeus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Medusa, Quern 
dura ungula Meduscei prcepetis rupit, which the hard hoof of the 
winged horse that sprung from the blood of Medusa broke open, 
i. e. the fountain Hippocrene, q.v., v. 4. 8. Ficta cedite Medu- 
scBofonte, do you, if defeated, yield to us Medusa's fountain, L e. 
Hippocrene, v. 5. 19. See Hippocrene. 

Melampus, -odis, m,, Blackfoot, the name of one of Actse* 
on*s dogs. Melampus Spartand gente, Blackfoot of a Spartan 
breed, iii. 2. 78. 

Melanchstes, -s, m»y Blackhair, the name of one of Ac- 
taeon's dogs. 

Melaneus (iris,), -ei, & -eos^ m., Black, the name of one 
of Actaeon's dogs. 

Melanthus^ -i^ m,, Melanthus, one of the Tuscan pirates 
who were changed into dolphins by Bacchus. 

Melas, -anis, & -anos, m., the Melas (the Black river). 
Several rivers of this name occur in ancient geography. That 
mentioned by Ovid (ii. 1. 247.), was probably a river in Thrace, 
now called the Cavatcha, which gave the name of Melanes Sinus, 
the Gulf of Saros, to the north-eastern corner of the ^gean Sea, 
into which it fell. The epithet Mygdonius, which he applies to it, 
refers to Mygdonia, a province of Macedonia, which originally in- 
cluded a considerable portion of Thrace. Some critics have sup- 
posed that Ovid here alluded to the Koremoz, or Karasou, a river 
of Cappadocia, in Asia Minor,' which rises on the northern side of 
Mount Argeeus, and flows eastward into the Euphrates. 

Melicerta, -se^ m., Melicerta, the son of Athamas and Ino. 
When his father, in a fit of phrensy, was preparing to kill him by 
dashing him against a rock, as he had done his brother Learchus, 
Ino fled, with her son in her arms, and in this state threw herself 
into the sea. Neptune, pitying their misfortunes, changed them 
into sea-deities. Melicerta was called Palsemou by the Greeks, 
and Portumnus by the Latins. See Athamas and Ino. 

Mcnelaus, -i, m., ilfcnefaM«,theyoungerofthesonsof Atreus 

(diss.), and brother of Agamemnon. On the de«L\Jtv cA K!ct«ss&^ 

Menelaus and Agamemnon fled to the coMTt oi CEitiexva ^d^8«^^^'^<^% 

ofCaJfdonia, where they were treated witYi^a\ettvaiVxB^««J- '^^'^^ 

afterwards presented themselves at Sparta, acaoxi^ \>a» oWaRK Vax^- 
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dan princes who solicited the hand of the heantifol Helen, and the 
yonthful princess being allowed to gratify her choice, selected Me- 
nelaus, his rivals having previously bound themselves by an oath to 
protect her against any person who should attempt to carry her off 
firom her law&l husbaniL Tyndarus soon af^er resigned the crown 
to his son-in-law, and Menelaus became king of Sparta, where he 
lived for three years, with every appearance of conjngal happiness. 
In the end of the third year. Pans, who had received from Venm 
the promise of the most beautiful woman in the world, arrived at 
Sparta for the purpose of carrying off Helen ; and Menelans, who 
was ignorant of the intentions of his guest, bein^ under the neces- 
sity of going to Crete, afforded him an opportunity of effeJcting his 
purpose. Menelaus did not quietly submit to this indignity. He 
reminded the Grecian chiefs of their oath to protect his wills, and 
called upon them to avenge the injury which had been done to him. 
Accompanied by Ulysses, he went to Troy to demand her restora- 
tion, and this being refused bv Priam, a numerous armament was 
immediately assembled, with which they laid siege to Troy. Ehiring 
the war, Menelaus behaved with great bravery, and but for the 
interposition of Venus, would have inflicted merited vengeance 
upon Paris by killing him in battle. In the tenth year of the war, 
Helen is said to have obtained the forgiveness of her husband by 
betraying into his hands Deiphobus, whom she had married after 
the death of Paris. Menelaus having thus recovered his wife, re- 
turned with her to Sparta after a voyage of eight years, and sspnt 
the remainder of his life in the greatest happiness. See Atrids, 
Agamemnon, and Helena. 

Mensis, -is, m,j a month. Romiilus called the first of the 
ten months into which he divided the year Martins, March, from 
Mars, his reputed fiEither ; the second Aprilis, Aprils from ape- 
riOf because the .trees and flowers then open their buds ; the third 
Mains, May, from Maia, the mother of Mercury ; and the fourth 
Junius, June, from the goddess Juno. I'he others were named 
from their number, Quintilis, Sextilis, September, October, No- 
vember, December. Quintilis was afterwards called Julius, from 
Julius Ceesar, and Sextilis was named Augustus, in honour of the 
emperor Augustus. Julius Cesar, when assigning the number of 
days to the several months, ordered that the first, third, fifth, 
seventh, ninth, and eleventh months, that is January, March, May, 
July, September, and November, should have each thirty-one days, 
and the other months thirty, excepting February, which, in com- 
mon years, should have twenty-nine, but every fourth year thirty 
days. This order was interrupted to gratify the vanity of Angus* 
tus, by giving to the month bearing his name as many days as July, 
which was named after his predecessor. A day was accordingly 
taken from February and glvetv lo \\x^\xa\.*, «qA.vi\ ot^w *Cck.V(.\JKt«ft 
mouths of thirty -one days migbl not come to^e^i)Q.«t , ^«^\.«a^cwit v^ 
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November were reduced to thirty days, and thirty-one were given 
to October and December. The Romans divided their months into 
three parts, by Kalends, Nones, and Ides. The first day of each 
month was called Kalenda, from a priest calling out (calando) to 
the people that it was new moon ; the fifth day NoruB, because, 
counting inclusively, the Nones were nine days from the Ides ; the 
thirteenth Idus, the Ides, from the obsolete verb iduare, because 
the Ides nearly divided the month. In March, May, July, and 
October, the Nones fell on the seventh, and the Ides on the fifteenth* 
The other days were numbered in reference to these divisions, — 
thus, in January the first day was called the Kalends ; the second 
was then viewed with reference to the approaching Nones, and was 
denominated the fourth before the Nones ; the third was called the 
third before the Nones ; the day after the Nones was the eighth be- 
fore the Ides ; the day after the Ides, the nineteenth before the 
Kalends of February. The day before each of the principal divi- 
sions was called Pridie ; thus the fourth was denominated Pridie 
Noncu, the day before the Nones, See Annus and Dies. 

Mercurius, -ii, m., Mercury, called by the Greeks Hermes, 
was the son of Jupiter and Maia, one of the daughters of Atlas. 
He was born on the top of Cyllene, a mountain in the north of 
Arcadia, from which he obtained the name Cyllenius, i. 13. 26. 
According to the later mythologists. Mercury was the messenger 
of the gods and particularly of Jupiter, the god of commerce, of 
wrestling, and all the exercises of the paleestra ; of eloquence, of 
thieving, in short of every thing relating to gain or requiring art 
and ingenuity. His name, according to Festus, is derived a 
mercibus, because he was considered by the Romans as the god of 
merchandise. On the day of his birth he gave an early proof of his 
dexterity and craft by stealing fifty of the cows of Admetus, kins of 
Pherae, which had been placed under the care of Apollo. While 
on his way to Thessaly, he met a tortoise, which he instantly killed, 
took out the flesh, adapted reeds and strings to the shell, and formed 
from it the lyre, on which he immediately played with perfect skilL 
This lyre he afterwards ^ave to Apollo to appease his anger for the 
theft which he had committed, and received m return the caduceus, 
or staff, which he used in conducting the souls of the dead to the 
infernal regions. He was frequently employed by the king of the 
gods to aid him in his amours, and was set to watch over the jea- 
lousy and intrigues of Juno. By his orders he killed Argus, and 
liberated lo, i. 12. (See Argus). Mercury is usually represented 
with a cloak neatly arrangea on his person, with his petasus, or 
winged hat, and the talaria, or wings, at his heels, i. 12. 47., &c* 
In his hand he bears his caduceus, or staff, with, Vno %«v\«qX.% «qlo 
twined round it, which possessed the power oi \iito^\MivB% ^^«^ V^p. 
J£, 48.), and 13 armed with a short sword, ca]i\ed Karpc V>.V^«'^''^> 
wJu'cA be lent to Perseus {diss,). Statues oi ^«c«m^-. v..>m»x^ 
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pillars with a rudely carved head on them, were erected where sere 
ral roads met, to point out the way, hecaose he was considered the 
god of travellers. The animals sacred to him were the dog, the 
goat, and the coick. 

Meriones, -sc, m., Merionea, the son of Molas, a Cretui 
prince, and Melphis. He was the ftriend^and charioteer of Idome- 
neus (4 syl. ) kins of Crete, and one of the bravest of the Greeks 
at the siege of Troy ; hence he is said by Homer to be equal in 
courage to Mars. 

Merops, -opis, m., Merops, a king of iEthiopia, the hvsbipd 
of Clymene, and the supposed father of PhaSthon. To mortify 
the vanity of Phaethon, Kpaphus reproached him with his sparions 
descent, as being the son of Merops, and not, as he pretended, the 
son of Sol, i. 14. 4., &c. Cupierut diet (filius) JIferopM, wishing 
to be called the son of Merops, ii. 1 . 184. See Phaeuion. 

Milon, .onis, m», Milo, a celebrated athleta, was a native of 
Crotona, in the south of Italy, and one of the disciples of Pytha^ 
guras. He was a man of prodigious strength, which he had psrtly 
increased by early accustoming himself to carry the greatest bor- 
dpn<i, and by cultivating athletic exercises, to which the inhabitants 
of Crotona paid great attention. Remarkable instances of his 
strength are recorded by the ancient writers. He killed a ball 
with only his hand, and carried it away ; and on another occasi<m 
he astonished the assembled multitudes at Olvmpia by entering the 
stadium with a live ox on his shoulders. He was seven times 
crowned at the Pythian games, and six times at Olympia. On 
presenting himself a seventh time, no one was found bold enough 
to enter the lists with him. To his uncommon strength Pythago- 
ras and his scholars were on one occasion indebted for their safety. 
The pillar which supported the roof of the school suddenly gave 
way, but Milo supported the whole weight of the building, and al- 
lowed the philosopher and his disciples time to escape. Confidence 
in his sti engtb, however, at last proved fatal to lum. When tra- 
velling alone through a wood he observed a tree which had beoi 
cleft by wedges, and attempting with his hands and feet to tear it 
asunder, the wedges fell out, and the divided parts violently closing 
upon his bands, fastened him to the spot, where he became the 
prey of wild beasts. Milon senior Jlet, Milu, now an old man, 
weeps, XV. 2. 170. 

Mimas, -antis, m.j Mimas, now Karaburun, a high moun- 
tain in the peninsula of Cr>thrse, in Lydia, a province on the west 
coast of Asia Minor. This mountain was full of wild beasts, and 
covered with wood, and from it the Bacchanals, who celebrated 
their orgies there, were called Mimallonides. 

Minerva^ -®>/> Minerva^ tVe ^o^A.e%% ol Vv^-iwca, of war, 
of the arts and sciences, of the useM art*, mA c»\ \tAxv'^ty^«» 
is said to have sprung, fu\\-grown an^eom\^«iUsVj %ra»^ \t««i'C« 
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brain of Jupiter, upon the skull of that god being split by Vulcan 
with a stroke of his axe. In consequence of her wisdom she was 
immediately admitted into the number of the ffods, and occupied 
the place next to Jupiter. She disputed with Neptune the honour 
of giving a name to the city which had been built by Cecrops, 
upon which it was agreed, that whichsoever of them produced 
what was most usefiu to mankind, should have the preference. 
Neptune, with a stroke of his trident, produced a horse ; and Mi- 
nerva caused an olive to spring from the sround. The latter was 
judged the most useful as being the symbol of peace, and Mmerva 
gave to the city the name of Athens, from her Greek name Afinvfif 
and became the tutelary goddess of the place. She obtained from 
her father permission to five in a state of celibacy (v. 6. 35.), and 
refused to unite herself vvith Vulcan, though earnestly solicited by 
the god of fire. She assisted the gods m the war against the 
giants, changed Arachne into a spider, deprived Tiresias of siffht 
( See Tiresias), and changed Medusa's beautiful locks into snales 
(iv. 15. 49.). As goddess of war she is opposed to Mars, the wild 
war-god, and is the patroness of just and scientific warfare; hence 
she espoused the cause of the Greeks at the siege of Troy, and as- 
sisted them against the Trojans. She is said to have been the first to 
discover oil, and the method of working in wool, and was therefore in- 
voked as the patroness of spinning, painting, embroidery, weaving, 
&c. The worship of Minerva prevailed over all Greece, and was also 
extensively cultivated in Italy. Her favourite city was Athens, 
where she had a splendid temple on the citadel, called the Parthe- 
non, in allusion to her celibacy ; and in Rome, her temple was under 
the same roof with that of Jupiter, on the Capitol (See Capitolium). 
Minerva is represented with a serious and thoughtful countenance, 
large and steady eyes, with her hair hanging in ringlets on her 
shoulders, a hehnet on her head, a long tunic and mantle, and 
bearing on her breast, or on her arm, her egis, with the head of 
the Gorgon on its centre. The owl among birds, and the olive 
among trees, were sacred to her. Minerva is frequently used to 
denote the various parts of female industry. Turhantes festa in~ 
tempestivd Minervd, profaning the festival by ill-timed industry, 
i. e. by weaving, iv. 1. 33. Jrenetrale s^ntan PhryguB Minertxe, 
the statue of the Phry^an Minerva placed in the interior of her 
temple, i. e. the Palladium, 9. v, xiii. 1. 337. Fatalesignum Mi- 
nervcBy the fatal statue of Minerva, i. e. the Palladium, on which the 
fate of Troy depended, xiii. 1. 381. 

Minys, -drum, m,, the Minya, a name given to the Argo- 
nauts, because, according to Hyginus, the mothers of most or of 
many of them were daughters of Minyas *, ot \MC»>aAe ^\<£\\ss&^^^ 
the mother of Jason, was a daughter of MVn^aa. ^^»'^ ^^^ x wn». 
why this appeUation was given to tbem \ia» xtfA. \ie«a. '^^Sft 
ascertained. Afinya Jam secitbant Jretum Pagcu«A Ipuw*-* ^ 
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Argonauts were now cutting the sea in a ship from Pagase, m 1. 
1. See lason. 

Minvas, -e, m., Minycu^ a king of Thessaly, whose daughter . 
Alcimede was the mother of Jason ; also a son of Orchomenos, and 
father of Alcithoe, Leuconoe, and Arsippe, who from him were 
called Minveides. 

• 

Minyeias, -^dis^ /!, a daughter of Minyas, Minyextu AU 
cithn[\ Alcithoe, the daughter of Minyas, iv. I. I. 

Minyeides, -um,/., the daughters of Minyas, The Minjr- 
eides refused to recognise the divinity of Bacchus, ridiculed his 
orgies, and were transformed by the god into bats. It is difficult 
to determine who the Minyeides were, as the patronymic is ap- 

Slicable to the daughters, granddauffhters, or even more remote 
escendants of Minyas. Under Mmyas they have been stated 
to he his daughters. The^ were three in number, and of these 
Ovid mentions two, Alcithoe' and Leuconoe. The third is called by 
Plutarch, Aristippe, and by ^lian, Arsippe, a variation which has 
probably been occasioned by the carelessness of the copyists. 
TripHces Minyeides , the three daughters of Minyas, iv. 11. 10. 

Minyeius, -a, -um, adj., of or relating to Minyas, Miny- 
e'ia proieSf the o^pring of Minyas, i. e. his three daughters, iv. 
10. 1. See Minyeides. 

MithridStes, -is, m.> Mithridates, sumamed Eup&ter, and 
also the Great, was kins of Pontus, a country in the north«east of 
Asia Minor, and one of the most remarkable men of the age in 
which he lived. He was distinguished for his cruelty and bound- 
less ambition ; and suspecting that the retainers of his court had a 
desiffn upon his Ufe, he fortified his constitution against poison by 
drinking antidotes, which, according to the Latin writers, rendered 
him invulnerable even by the most active poisons. His -career was 
one of extraordinary success, attended by reverses not less signaL 
He is said to have conquered twenty-four nations, whose different 
languages he spoke with the same ease and fluency as his own. 
After proving one of the most formidable enemies which the Ro- 
mans at any period of their history encountered, he was obliged at 
last to yield to the superior power of Pompey, and findins himself 
deserted by his troops, he attempted to stab himself. Failing to 
accomplish his object, he requested a Gaul to repeat the blow, and 
died about b. c. 64. 

Mithridateus, .a, .um, adj„ of or relating to Mithridates, 
Pontum tumentem Mithridateis nominibus, Pontus proud of the 
name of Mithridates, zv. 9. 11. 

Mnemcnides, ~um,f., the Mnemonides, a name given to the 
Muses, as being the daughters of Mnemosyne, the goddess of 
memory, Gr, Ace, -das. See ^>ia». 
MolcssiS, -idis, /., Molotiia, a ^Vive^ '^ ««« vw!i>5i-«*w A 
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EpTrus, bavin? the Ambracius Sinus, the Gulf of Arta^ on the 
south, ThessaTy on the east, and Thesprotiaon the north. In this 
country was the river Acheron (See Acheron), and Dodona, the 
most ancient oracle in Greece, and inferior in celebrity only to the 
shrine of Apollo at Delphi (See Jupiter). Molossis was famous 
for its dogs, which were called Molossi by the Romans. 

^ Molossus, -a, -um, adj.^ of or relating to Molossis^ Molos' 
Stan, De Molossd gente, from the country of the Molossi, i. 6. 
64. 

Molppus (^diss.)n -ei, & -eos, m., Aro(p«tu*, one of the com- 
panions of Phineus (diss,), who was wounded in the leg by Per- 
seus (diss. ) at his marriage with AndromSda. He was a native of 
Chaonia. See Chaonia. 

Morpheus {diss.), -ei, & -eos, m., Morpheus, a son of the 
god Somnus, and god of dreams, deriving his name from the Greek 
word fjto^^rt, form, from the phantastic images presented in dreams. 
He could assume only the human form, and could imitate with ex- 
actness the persons, gestures, and words of mankind. He was 
sent to Halcyone, at the request of Juno, in the form of her hus- 
band, to intimate to her his untimely death. Morpheus, along 
with Icelos and Phantasos, held the highest rank among the sons 
of Somnus, and were sent only to kings and generals. He is 
usually represented in a recumbent posture, crowned with popplt^s. 
Morphea artificem simulatoremque fgurce, Morpheus a skilful 
artist, and one who could assume any shape, zi. 10. 226. Gr. 
Ace. -ea. See Halcyone. 

Mulciber, -eris, & -eri, m., Mulciber, a surname given to 
Vulcan from mvlceo, because fire softens iron and makes it ductile. 
Mulciber is represented by Ovid as the constructor of the palace of 
the sun, ii. 1. See Vulcanus. 

Mus8e, -arum, fi, the Muses, virgin-goddesses, who were sup- 

Sosed to preside over poetry, music, and all the liberal arts. Homer 
oes not mention in the Iliad the number of the Muses. The opi- 
nion more generally received is that of Hesiod, who makes them 
nine, the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, the goddess of 
memory. The names of the Muses are. Calliope, Clio, Melpo- 
mene, Euterpe, Erato, Terpsichore, Urania, Thalia, and Polym- 
nia. Pieria in Macedonia is said to have been the birthplace of 
the Muses, and they received various names from mountains, grot- 
toes, and wells, chiefly in that coimtry, and in Thessaly and Boeo- 
tia, such as Pimpla, Pindus, Helicon, Hippocrene, Aganippe, 
Libethrus, Parnassus, Castalia, and the Corycian cave. From 
these they received the names of Pimpliade^, ¥L^\tfioxi\^«^,'^K\\■^^- 
crenides, Libethrides, &c. The Muses, \Vke iVe oxJaex %c^^^ ^^^^^ 
goddesses, possessed the power of inflicting axunxaai^ ^NSK\^\fi«o^» 
upon those who insulted their divinity or aUem^X-e^ ^» ewstviaK.v*' 
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upon their prerogative. The Pierides, the nine daughters of 
Pierus, proud of their number, challenged them to sing ; and the 
Muses, though unwilling to contend with singers so inferior, did 
not decline the contest. The Nymphs were chosen as judges. 
One of the Pierides sang the war of the gods and giants, and stu- 
diously exalted the giants and depressed the gods. CaUiope was 
chosen by her sisters to reply, and sang the story of the rape of 
Proserpine, and of Ceres searching for her all over the world. The 
Nymphs decided in favour of the Muses ; and when th^r adversa* 
ries, dissatisfied at the award, vented their rage in abusive Ian- 
jipiage, the goddesses exerted their divine power, and chan^fed th«n 
into magpies (v. 5.). See also v. iv. See Pierides. 

Mutifna, -e, f,y Mutina, now Modena, a Roman colonial city 
in Cisalpine Gaid, often mentioned in history, and particularly 
during uie stormy period which intervened between the deUh of 
Cesar and the reign of Augustus. Mutina was situated in a fertfle 
plain, near the Scultenna, now the Panaro, one of the southern 
tributaries of the Po. It sustained a severe sieg^e against the troops 
of Antony (b. c. 43.). Decimus Brutus, who defended the place, 
being apprized of the approach of Hirtius and Pansa, by means 
of carrier-pigeons, made an obstinate defence ; and Antony, after 
being defeated in two battles by these generals, assisted by Octa- 
vianus, was forced to raise the siege. Mamia Mutina obsessa 
auapiciis illius victa petent pacem, the city of Mutina, besieged 
unoer his auspices, being conquered, shall sue for peace — in aUa- 
sion probably to the siege by Antony, and the general subjugation 
of Italy by Augustus, xv. 9. 78. 

MycSle, -es,y*., MycaUf now Sansorif a chain of mountains 
in Lydia, a province in Asia Minor, which extends for some dis- 
tance along the right bank of the Meander towards the east, and 
to the west runs out into the sea, opposite to the island of Samos. 
It was celebrated for the Panionium, or solemn assembly of the 
Ionian states, which was held in a temple situate at its foot ; and 
also for the great victory gained by the Greeks over the Persians 
(b. c. 479.), the same day that Mardonius was defeated at Platea. 

Mygdonius, .^t, .urn, adj., of, or relating to Mygdoma^ 
Mygdonian, Thracian, See Melas. 

N. 

Nabatsa, -8e,y., iVa&atoa, a name given to the north-western 
portion of Arabia, which touched upon Egypt and Syria. Its ca- 
pital was Petra, from which the country is more commonly called 
Arabia Petrea. The principal tribe was the Nabatei, who are 
supposed to have derived their name from Nebaioth, the son of 
IsnmaeL The Nabatei were a vet"^ ^ov»crt\j^ ^^««^ , «3a!l aicqpired 
considerable importance by ttans^otx.va% >t>aft \sv«t<3DMtt&>a» ^\ *iafc 
southern country through tbew teTtSXox^ x» \\v« ^si«>x«ct«««i. 
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* Nabatseus, -a, -um, adj., of^ or belonging to Nabat(Ba, A/o- 
battearif eastern. NabattBa regno, the country of Nabatsa, i. e. 
Arabia, 1. 2 30. Nahatceua Ethemon, Ethemon from Nabataea, 
i. e. from Arabia, v. 1. 106. 

Naias, -adis, & -ados,/, a Naid, used for any nymph, i. 
13.3.^ 

Naides, -um,/., the Naids, certain inferior deities, or water- 
nymphs, who presided over rivers, brooks, and springs. The 
Naiaes generally inhabited the country, and frequented the woods 
or meadows near the stream over which they presided, and were 
held in great veneration by the ancients. Their name appears to 
be derived from vativ, to flow. They are represented as young and 
beautiful virgins, each bearing an um, from which flows a stream 
of water. Sacrifices of goats and lambs were offered to them, with 
libations of wme, honey, and oil. They sometimes received offer- 
ings of milk, fruit, and flowers. Naides is also applied to the 
daughters of the river- gods. NatdeSy the Naids, i. e. the other 
daughters of Inachus, i. 12. 18. Sorores Naides planx^re, his 
sisters the Naids beat their breasts, i. e. the daughters of the 
Cephbus, iii. 6. 105. 

Nais, -idis, & -idos, /., a Naid, or water-nymph, who in- 
habited an island in the Red Sea, and turned into fishes all those 
who approached her residence. She was herself turned into a fish 
by Apollo, iv. 1. 51. 

Nape, -es,y.. Forester, the name of one of Acteon's dogs. 

Narcissus, -i, m,, Narcissus, the son of the river Cephlsus 
and the nymph Liri5pe. He was a youth of remarkable beauty, 
and the gods being consulted respecting the length of his Ufe, re- 
plied that he would live until he should see himself, iii. 5. 10. He 
sUghted many of the nymphs of the country who courted him, and 
caused Echo to pine away till she became a mere sound, by refusing 
to bestow upon her his affections ( See Echo). Returning one day 
fatigued from the chase, he stopped to quench his thirst at a clear 
fountain, and seeing his shadow in the water, became so much ena- 
moured of it, that he languished and died. The gods, in compas- 
sion for his fate, changed him into a flower, which bears his name. 

Naupliades, s, m., NavpUades, the son of Nauplius, a 
patronymic applied to Palamedes from his father NaupUus. Nau- 
pliades retexit commenta timidi animi, the son of NaupUus, i. e. 
Palamedes, laid open the devices of his cowardly soul, ziii. 1. 36. 
See Palamedes. 

Naxos, & Naxus, -i,/., Nasnu, now Naxia, an island in 
the ^gean Sea, the largest and most fertile of the C^cl&d&%^^^<^ 
to the south of Delos, and is about sVxl^ tsiV!l«& Va ^\xoxa&^x«VkK.<b. 
Jt was anciently called Dia, Dionysias, ^ttOTk%^\<&> ^<i.» wv^ "t^- 
ceived the name by wJuch it is most geojenSlj Yxwor^^ Vccsol^vi^ 
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the leader of a colony of Carians, who settled there. Naxu mi 
famous among tiie ancients for the excdlenoe of its wine, whid^ 
modern travellers state, still retains its pristine celebritr. The 
plains and valleys produce oil, cotton, silk, wheat, and harkf, 
and the higher grounds afford pasture for cattle. Naxos wu the 
favourite residence of Bacchus, and it was to this island that he 
requested to be conveyed when he was found asleep by the Tvseaa 
pirates on the coast of Ceos, iii. 7. 126. The ruins of his temple 
are still visible on the south coast, and various relics attest the 
prevalence of his worshi]^. Its modem inhabitants amount to 
10,800, and are said to mamtain the character of devoted votariei 
of Bacchus. 

Nebrophonos^ -i> m.^ Kiil-bitck, the name of one of Actoon'i 
dogs. 

Nephele^ -es,/., NepheU, the first wife of Athimas, khwof 
Boeotia, and mother of Phryxus and Helle. She was divoreed'by 
her husband on pretence of being subject to fits of insanity, but 
really to enable him to marry Ino, the daughter of C^dmiis. Ins 
became jealous of Nephele, and resolved to destroy her children, 
because, by their seniority, they were entitled to their £ather*i 
throne in preference to her own. To save them from this cala- 
mity, Nepnele procured from Neptune a celebrated ram, on whose 
back they effected their escape to Colchis. It was to obtain the 
fleece of this ram, that Jason and his companions undertook their 
famous expedition. See Athamas and lason. 

NeptunUB, -i) lit., Neptune, the god of the sea, was the sod 
of Saturn and Ops, and the brother of Jupiter, Pluto, and Jano. 
His mother, as soon as he was bom, concealed him in a sheep-fold 
in Arcadia, and deceived his father by substituting a colt, which 
the voracious god devoured instead of his son. When the kingdom 
of Saturn was divided among his sons, the sea was assigned to 
Neptune as his portion ; but wis being deemed by him not equiva- 
lent to the empire of heaven and earth, which Jupiter had reserved 
for himself, he formed a conspiracy with the other gods to dethrone 
h:s brother. The conspiracy, however, was detected, and Nep« 
tune was condemned to build the walls of Troy for Laomcdon. in 
the same spirit of contention, he disputed with Minerva the honoor 
of giving a name to the city which was built by Cecrops (See 
Miuervs^, and also for the honour of being worshipped at Trcezene ; 
and with Apollo he had a dispute for possession of the isthmus of 
Corinth. Neptune married Amphitrlte, by whom he had Triton 
(See Triton). By Phoenlce he had Proteus (diss.) (See Pro- 
teus) ; by Canace, Nereus {dins.) ; and by Thesea, Phorcys (See 
Phorcys). The worship of Neptune was established in almovt 
every part of the ancient worXd, and tVi© Yi^'^vaa va.-^vt\.\sAal«Lr re- 
garded him as the first and greaVesV. ot 1\v«j ¥.v>da, ^p« q»x«^ 
celebrated the Isth man gaioea Vq Viouov^j o\ \«m % «v^ laaa^ v\« 
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Bomans, the Consualia were observed with the greatest sdlemnitjr. 
As god of the sea, Neptune enjoyed more power than any of the 
other ^ods except Jupiter. He not only held the ocean, rivers, and 
fountains, under liis control, but could also cause earthquakes at 
his pleasure, and raise islands from the bottom of the sea with a 
stroKe of his trident. Besides his residence on Olympus^ Neptune 
had a splendid pdace beneath the sea at ^g», a small town on the 
east coast of Euboea. He is represented, like Jupiter, with a serene 
and majestic countenance, with a trident in his right hand, and 
a dolphin in his left, seated in a large shell drawn bysea-horses, 
and attended by the sea-gods, PalsBmon, Glaucu% and Phorcys, 
and the goddesses Thetis, Melita, and Panopea, besides a long 
train of tritons and sea-nymphs. The bull and the horse were sa* 
crificed on his altars ; and the Roman soothsayers always offered 
to him the gall of the victims, which in ta^te resembles the bitter- 
ness of the sea-water. 

Nereides, -um,/., the Nereids, sea-nymphs, the daughters 
of Nereus (diss,), and Doris. They were fifty in number, and 
their duty was to attend on the more powerful sea-deities, and to 
execute the orders of Neptune. The best-known of them are 
Amphitrlte, Thetis, Galatea, Cymothoe, &c. The Nereids, Uke 
all other female deities, were conceived to be of a beautiful form, 
with a skin of delicate whiteness, and long flowing hair. They 
are represented sitting on dolphins, and holding Neptune's trident 
m their hands. Altars were erected to them on the seashore, 
-where offerings of milk, oil, and honey, and sometimes the flesh of 
goats, were presented to them. Grave numen Nereidum, the 
enraged majesty of the Nereids, v. 1. 17. 

Nereius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Nereus, or the 
sea. Genitrix Nere'ia pr<Bscia ventnri leti, his mother, i. e. 
Thetis, a daughter of Nereus, foreseeing the death that would be- 
fall him, xiii. ). 162. See Thetis. 

Nereus {diss.), -ei, & •eos. in., Nereus, a sea-deity, the 
son of Pontus and Terra, who married Doris, and had by her fifty 
daughters, called Nereides (See Nereides). Nereus was distin- 
guished for his knowledge, and his love of truth and justice ; the 
gift of prophecy was also assigned to him. When Hercules went 
in quest of the apples of the Hesperides, he was directed by the 
nymphs to consult Nereus. He found the god asleep, and seized 
him. Nereus, on awaking, endeavoured to escape by changing 
himself into a variety of forms, but was obliged to instruct the hero 
how to proceed, before he would release him (See Hercules). He 
was generally represented as an old man, with a long beard, and 
hair of an azure colour. Nereus is often put for tbft «ca*. *&>^uh. 
Nereus circumnonat totum orbem, where Oa,e »ft^XQ»x% «xwssA."^^ 
whole world, i, 6, 25, 

Nestor, ^oiis, m,, Nestor, the son ot l!^«\eN3& VA^«.^ «^ 
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Chloris, and kinfi^ of Pylos, a town on the west coast of Messenia, 
in the Peloponnesus. He early distinguished himself by his bra- 
very in the field, and participated in aU the remarkable events of 
his time. He was present at the battle between the Centaurs and 
Lapiths, which took place at the marriage of Pirithous, wad also 
at the hunt of the Calydonian boar. As king of Pylos, he led his 
subjects to the Trcjan war, where he acquired great celebrity by 
his eloquence, wisdom, justice, and uncommon prudence. His 
character, as drawn by Homer, is the most perfect of all his heroes. 
After the Trojan war, Nestor returned to Greece, where he en- 
joyed, in the bosom of his family, the peace and tranquillity neces- 
sary for his advanced age. The time and manner of his death are 
unknown. He is said to have lived three ages, — a period which, 
by some, is computed at 300 years ; and by others, with greater 
probability, at ninety. 

Nileus {diss.), -ei, & eos, m., Nileus, an Egyptian, who 

Eretended to be the son of the river-god Milus, and who bore on 
is shield a representation of that river. He was changed into 
stone by Perseus (dins.) at his marriage with Andromeda. 

Nilus, -i, m., the NVe the river of Egypt, was the longest 
river with which the ancients were acquainted. It rises about 23 
degrees south of the Mediterranean, from two sources, the more 
eastern of which, called by the ancients Astapus, now Buhr-el- 
Azergue, or the Blue River, was that visited by Bruce, the British 
traveller. The western branch, now called Buhr-ci-Abiad, or 
the JV/iite River, is much more important, and, from its being the 
true Nile, preserved among the ancients the original name Nilus. 
Of the latter source, the ancients, like the moderns, knew but lit- 
tle ; and, from the proverbial expression, ** Nili caput qusrcre,*' 
which they used to express an impossible or difficult undertaking, 
they appear to have considered the discovery of it impracticable. 
Ptolemy says, that it rises in the Mountains of the Moon, a lofty 
chain which crosses the interior of Africa, from east to west ; and 
modern discovenes go far to confirm the truth of his conjecture. 
These two streams unite in Nubia, about the 1 8th degree of north 
latitude, and the river keeping a course nearly due north, loses 
itself in the Mediterranean. Its length may be estimated at 2,700 
miles. The Nile, in ancient times, fell into the Mediterranean by 
seven mouths ; (hence Nilus discretus in septem ostia, the Nile di- 
vided into seven mouths, v. ;'r. 31.) ; but of these two only now 
remain, the Ostium Bolbitlnum, which enters the sea near the 
modern town of Uosetta , and the Ostium Phatniticum, which dis- 
charges its waters near Damietta. These two streams encompass 
the celebrated Delta. Of the other live scarcely any distinct ves- 
tigcs are now traceable. The mosi va,\,eTvt%\vaw ^Jcv^woracnon con- 
nected with the Nle is its annwaX *\nwtv^A\\ >u. xw^oti VtCv^^^^ 
entirely depends for its boasied fet^iat^i. T\x« xvi^x \i(WB»^ \ft 
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swell about the summer solstice, and continues gradually to rise 
till the autumnal equinox, when it overflows its banks and covers the 
whole valley. It remains stationary for some time, and then gra- 
dually subsides till towards the winter solstice, when it has again 
reached its ordinary level, which it maintains till the summer of 
the succeeding year. The cause of this inundation, which the 
ancients in vain endeavoured to discover by conjecture, has of late 
years been ascertained to arise from the rains which fall in the tro** 
pical regions from June to September. When the inundation has 
retired, the whole soil is found covered with a thick black slime, in 
which the principles of vegetation are fully contained, and to which 
Ovid alludes, i. 9. 10., &c. The average rise of the Nile was, in 
ancient times, and still is, sixteen cubits, or twenty-four feet. 
Septemftuus NiluSy the seven-streamed Nile, i. e. which divides 
itself into seven mouths, i. 9. 8. Nile, reatabas ultimus immenso 
labori, you, O Nile, remained as the farthest boundary of her long 
wandering, i. 13. 40. Nilusfugit perterritus in extremum orbem, 
the Nile fled in alarm to the most remote part of the world, ii. 1. 
254. Per septemflua flumina papyriferi Nili, through the seven 
streams of the Nile which produces the papyrus, zv. 9. 9. See 
.ffigyptus. 

Ninus, -i, m., Ninus, the son of Belus, who built the city 
Nineveh, and founded the Assyrian monarchy, about b. c. 2059. He 
extended his conquests from Egypt to the extremities of India and 
Bactriana, and reigned 52 years. He is probably the same with 
Ninus, the son of P^imrod, who enlarged and beautified the city 
Babylon, and who was succeeded in the government by his wife 
Semiramis. See Babylon. 

Noemon, -onis, m., Noemon, one of the companions of Snr- 
pedon, who was killed at Troy by Ulysses. Gr, Ace, -ona. 

Nonacrlnus, -a, -um, adj» of, or relating to Norutcris, a dis- 
trict and town (now Naukria) of Arcadia, Arcadian, Inter Hama" 
dryadas Nonacrinas, among the Hamadryads of Nonacris, i. e. 
the Arcadian Nymphs, i. 13. 2. 

NotuSj .i, m,, the south wind, which is represented by the 
ancients as exceedingly stormy, and as producmg violent rains. 
Jupiter employed this wind when he resolved to bring the deluge 
upon the earth, i. 7. 21. Notus denotes the same wind as Auster, 
q, V. 

Numidae, -arum, m,, the inhabitants of Numidia, the iVw- 
midians. 

Numidia, -8B,j^, Numidia, a country in the north of Africa, 
comprehending the modem province of Algiers » axA >2cife ^'ojssjfi^-. 
western part of Tunis, The Numiddans were a^YiM^'^ «xv\ ^'C«5^'^«. 

race of warriors, and remarkable for t\ie praa^we Q'^^^^^'n^?''^"'^^^. 

enemies by night ; they rode without either s«AdX& ox \st\c^'!i. ^"»'- 
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riidia was the kingdom of Masinissa, Jngoiiha, and the elder waA 
younger Juba. See Juba. 

Nyctelius, -ii, m., Nyctelifts^ a sorname^plied to Bacchus, 
because his orgies were celebrated by night. Tne name is derived 
from yi;|, night, and rtXto;, I accomplish. 

Nympha. -©, & Nymphe, -es, /"., a nymph, a yotmg wo- 
man. The nympha were certain female deities, who were sup- 
posed to enjoy longevity, but not to be immortal. They were 
divided into two classes, the Nymphs of the land and the Nymphs 
of the sea. The nymphs of the land were the Oreades, who pre- 
sided over mountains ; the Xapaa, who presided over valleys ; the 
Dryades and the Samadry&des (q. v.), who presided over forests 
and groves. The sea-nymphs were the OceanitideSf or nymphs of 
the ocean; the Nereides (q. v.), or nymphs of the sea; the 
Naides (9. V. ), or nymphs of the fountains ; and the LimniSdes, 
or nymphs of the lakes. The nymphs were worshipped by the an- 
cients, but not with the same solemnity as the superior deities. 
They had no temples, and the only offerings presented t« them 
were milk, honey, and oil, and sometimes the sacrifice of a goat 
They are represented as young and beautiful virgins. 

Nyseus {dus.), -ei, & -eos, m., Nyseus, a surname given 
to Bacchus from Nysa, a town or mountain in India, where he is 
said to have been brought up and educated. See Bacchus. 

O. 

Odites, -s, m., Odites, one of the chiefs of the Cephenes, 
who was killed by Clymenus, at the marriage of Perseus (dig*.) 
and Andromeda. Odites was next in rank to the king. Odiies 
primus Cephenumpost reyem, Odites, first of the iEthiopians, and 
next to the king in rank, vl ]. 82. See Cephenes. 

CEagrius, -a, -um, (idj., of, or relating to (Eayrus, a king 
of Thrace, who, by some mythologists, is said to have been the fa- 
ther of Orpheus {diss.) ; hence Thracian ; relating to Orpheus^ 
Orphean. Hcemus nondum (Eagrius, Heemus not yet celebrated 
on account of the death of Orpheus, or, not yet under the govern- 
ment of CEagrus, ii. 1. 219. 

CEbalius, -a, -urn, adj., of, or relating to (Eb&lus, a king of 
Sparta, or Lacedaemon, and the father of Hyacinthus ; hence 
Spartan, Lacedcsmonian. Hyacinthus was a youth of extraordi- 
nary beauty, and was at the same time the favourite of Apollo 
and Zephyrus, the latter of whom he incensed by his coldness and 
indifference. Zephyrus resolved to punish his rival, and accord- 
ingly, when Apollo and his favourite were playing at quoits, he 
blew the quoit, as soon as it, Yvad \ieetv V\«on^^ Vj >\^wi\T>\W 
upon bis head, and kiWed Yim bv \V^ Viovj. K.^\.^ ^.^ 
hhn after death into a ftov.« q^ V>^e ^^^"^^ ^^^> «^ ^^^ 
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was inscribed the interjection eti, expressive of his sorrow. A st* 
milar honour was conferred upon Ajax, xiii. 1. 398. From (Eba> • 
lus, Sparta obtained the name of CEbalia. Qui priitsftnatus'fuerat 
de CEbalia vulnercy which had formerly sprung from the wound of 
the Spartan youth, i. e. Hyacinthus, the son of CEbalus, ziii. 1. 
396. See Ajax. 

CEta, -8B, & CEte, -es, m., &/!, OEta, now Katavothra Votmo, 
a range of mountains in the south of Thessaly, bordering on Doris, 
Phocis, and the Opuntian Locrians, so lofty that the ancients feigned 
that the sun, moon, and stars set behind it. Here Hercules, 
unable to endure the pain inflicted by Dejanira*s poisoned tunic, is 
said to have erected a large funeraUpile, on which his mortal parts 
were consumed (See Hercules). (Eta was a spur of Pindus, and 
extended eastward to the Malaic Gulf, and the celebrated defile of 
Thermopylae. 

(Etaeus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Mount (Eta, CEta^ 
an, and because the chain of CEta was in the south of Thessaly, 
The.ssalian. Phocis separat Aonios ab CEtcnt arvis, Phocis se- 
parates the Aonians, i. e. the Boeotians, from the CEtsean fields, 
i. e. from Thessaly, i. 8. I. 

Olenius, -a, -um, adj,^ of, w relating to Olenus, a city in the 
south-west of iEtoha, Olenian. Amaltheea, the goat which is 
said to have suckled Jupiter while in the Dictsean cave in Crete, 
was kept for some time at Olenos; hence the epithet Olenia is 
applied by Ovid to the constellation of the goat, into which Am- 
althaea was changed by Jupiter. Pluviale sidus Olenia capellce, 
the rainy consteUation of the Olenian goat, i. e. of Amalthaea, iii. 
7. 84. 

Olympus, -i, m., Olympvs, now Ehjmbo, a lofty mountain 
in the north of Thessaly, forming the eastern extremity of the 
Cambunian range, which separated that country from Macedonia. 
Olympus was famous in Grecian mythology from the fable of the 
giants, who attempted to reach heaven by piling Pelion and Ossa 
upon it (See Gigas) ; and was supposed by the ancients to be so 
lofty as to exceed the flight of birds, and to touch the heavens with 
its summit ; hence they made it the court of Jupiter and the resi- 
dence of the gods. The calmness and serenity which reigned on its 
summit were never broken, neither clouds nor wind ever interrupted 
the perpetual spring. Modern travellers dwell with admiration on 
the colossal magnificence of Olympus, which seems to rise at once 
from the sea, and to hide its snowy head among the clouds. The 
oak, the beech, and the plane-tree, are seen in great abundance 
along the base and skirts of the mountain ; and towaxda tVv^ vctss^.* 
xnit of the first ridge forests of pine spread tViexaa^Ncs ^ww|»"C:w8k 
acclivities, still preserving that characiet yj\i\c\i "\a ^<i olV.«a> ^>aaa^ 
to by the ancient poets. The top, whicYi xeaftVie* «cl ^^^^^^N^ssiv ^-^ 
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6250 feet, is covered with snow daring netrly the whole jesr. 
Olympus is very often used to signify heaven: as, Delcibor $umm9 
Olympo, I descend from the top of Olympus, i. e. from heaven, i. 
6. 50. Rector vasti Olympi gudque, the king of ite vast Olym- 
pus even, i. e. Jupiter, the king of heaven, iL 1. GO. 

Opheltes, -ae, m., Opheltes, the chief of the crew of Tuscan 
pirates, who seized Bacchus when asleep on the coast of the island 
of Ceos, and when carrying him off were changed by the god 
into dolphins. 

Oresitrophos, -i, m., Mountain-reared, or Rover, the name 
of one of Acteon's dogs. Oresitrophos htesit in armo, RoTer 
fixed upon his shoulder, iii. 2. 103. 

OribasUB, -i^ tn.^ Mountain-ranger, the name of one of Ac- 
tion's dogs. 

Orion^ ..dnis^ & -onis^ m,y Orion, a celebrated giant who 
sprung from the urine of Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury. Accord- 
ing to the fable, these three gods, while travelling in Bosotia, were 
hospitably entertained b^ Hyrieus {tris, ), a peasant of the country, 
who, on discovering their divinity, welcomed them with the volun- 
tary sacrifice of an ox. The gods, pleased with his piety, promised 
to gnnt him whatever he should ask, and the old man, who had 
lately lost his wife, and had come under a promise to her not to 
marry again, requested, that, as he was childless, he might have a 
son without a second marriage. The gods consented, and ordered 
him to bury in the earth the skin of the ox he had sacrificed, into 
which they had all three made water. At the end of nine months, 
Hyrieus dug up the skin, and found it to contain a beautiful child, 
whom he named Urion, as indicative of his origin. Orion attained 
a giffantic stature, and soon acquired great fame. He was rendered 
blind by CEnopion, king of Chios, whose daughter he sou^t in 
marriage, but recovered nis sight by visiting the temple of the sun. 
He was taken by Diana as one of her companions, and was kiUed 
by the bite of a scorpion, sent by Tellus to punish him for his pride. 
According to others, he was kUled by the arrows of Diana ror of- 
fering violence to one of her nymphs ; or, as Horace says, to the 
goddess herself. After his death he was changed into a constella- 
tion. Nitidum ensein Orionis, the bright sword of Orion, — the 
constellation of Orion consisted of seventeen stars, and was sup- 
posed to resemble a man holding a sword, xiii. 1. 2$M. 

Orontes, -«B, & -is, m., the Orontes^ now the Aaszy, a river 
in Syria, which rises in the ansle formed by Mount Libanus. and 
Anti- Libanus and after a northerly course of 225 miles, enters the 
Mediterranean, opposite to the island of Cyprus. It is said to have 
been /ormerly called Typhon, ftom^^, ^\axi\.oi \Jci^\.Tkassw«i,^b.o being 
struck by the thunderbolts oi 3\x^\teT, %a\x^x. x«S\i^fe xov^sst ^Cx^ 
earth, which caused the burstVng foxtVi oi ^evv.«. \\.^«^ii» 
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called Axius by the Greeks. The Orontes is a large and rapid 
river in winter, but a very small stream in summer. 

Orphne, -es,y,, Orphne (darknes8)f a nymph of the infernal 
regions, and mother of Ascalaphus by Acheron. 

Ortygia, -«,/"., Ortygia^ a small island in the Bay of Syra- 
cuse, on which the Corinthian colony under Archias first settled, 
B. c. 732, when they founded Syracuse. It afterwards formed one 
of the four parts of that great city. In this island was the cele- 
brated fountain Arethusa. See Syracusae and Arethosa. 

Ortygius, -a, -um, adj»^ Ortygian, of, or relating to Orty- 
gia, one of the ancient names of Delos, the island on which Apollo 
and Diana were born. Colebat Ortygiam deam studiis ipsdque 
virginitate, she imitated the Ortygian goddess, i. e. Diana, in her 
ptirsuits (hunting, &c.), and even in her virginity, i. 13. 6. See 
Delos, Apollo, and Diana. 

Ossa, .s, f., sometimes m., Ossa, now Kissovo, a loftv 
mountain in Thessaly, on the right bank of the Peneus, which 
extends alonff the coast of Magnesia. Ossa was supposed to have 
been once jomed to < )lympus, but to have been separated from it 
by an earthquake, which, according to the fabulous accotint, hap- 
pened about B. c. 1885. Between these two mountains lay tne 
famous vale of Tempo. Around Ossa was the residence of the 
Lapithse. See Olympus and Tempe. 

Othrys, -Jos, m., Othrys, now known by the names of ffeU 
lovo and Gura, a range of mountains in Thessaly, which, branch- 
ing off from the chain of Pindus, closed the great plain of Thessaly 
to the south, and divided the waters which flowed northwards into 
the Peneus, from those received by the Sperchius. This moun- 
tain is celebrated in antiquity as the residence of the Centaurs. 

P. 

Pachynum, -i, w., Sc Pachynus, -i, /., Pachynvm, now 
Cape Passaro, a promontory at the south-eastern comer of Sicily, 
under which, according to Ovid, the left hand of the giant Typhd- 
eus {tris.) was buried by Jupiter. Lava (subjecta est) tihi, 
Parhyne, his left hand was placed under you, Pachynum, v. 6. 11 . 

Padus, -i, m,j the Po, called anciently Eridanus and Bodincus, 
the largest river in Italy, rises in Mount Viso, in the range of the 
ISIaritime Alps, flows eastward through the great plain of Lorn* 
bardy, and after a course of 370 miles, enters the Hadriatic by 
seven mouths, about thirty miles south of Venice. It receives in 
its course the waters of more than thirty rivers from the Alps and 
Apennines, and is navigable for nearly 250 miles from its mouth. 
The Po is famous as the scene of Phaethon*a deolVv, ^xv\"Cft» \ftsx"^- 
morphosis of his sisters into poplar trees. 1\.% %wv^-vct^ wASa 
be mixed with gold dust, and were therefoTe cm^WSl'^ cwssiMx't^ 
by the natives. See Phaethon and Erid«n\&&. 
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Psan, -ftniB, m,, P(Ban (a physician), a name given to Apollo 
as god of physic. 

Psones, -um, tit., the PtBoneg, or Paontans, the inhabitants 
of Psonia, a name which appears to have included the greator 
part of Macedonia, and even a considerable portion of what is more 
properly called Thrace ; extending along the coast of the ^gean Set 
as far as the Euxine. It was more strictly applied to the northern 
part of that country, in the neighbourhood of Mount Scardus, and 
towards the borders of Illyria. Nivosos Paonag, the snowy Paeo- 
nians, i. e. the Psonians inhabiting the lofty mountains, v. 5. 20. 

Psonis, .idis, adj., of, or relating to Ptronia ; also a PaO' 
nian woman, Euippe Paonis, Euippe from Pseonia, a Peonian 
woman, y. 5. 10. See Paeones. 

Pagasa, -ae, & Pagasse, -firaro,/., Pagasee, now known as 
the Cattle of Volo, a town in the souch>east of Thessaly, situate 
near the north-east comer of the Pagasaeus Sinus, the Gulf of 
Volo, from which the Gulf received its ancient name. Here the 
ship Argo was built, and from this harbour the Argonauts set sail 
for Colchis. See lason. 

PagaseUB, -a, -um, adj,, of, or relating to Pagasa, Pagat- 
<Ban. Intravit Colcha litora Pagasad carind, entered the shores 
of Colchis in a Pagassean ship, i. e. sailed with Jason in the Argo- 
nautic expedition, xiii. 1. 24. See vii. 1.1. 

Palsmon, -onis, tit., Palcemon, a sea-deity. His original 
name was Melicerta, but he assumed the name of Palasmon when 
he was changed into a god bv Neptune. Dixit Deum Paltemona 
cum matre Leucothee, called him the god Palemon, and his mo- 
ther the goddess Leucothee, iv. 11. 127. Gr, Ace. -ona. See 
Melicerta. 

Palsstina, -te, f,, Palestine, or Me Holg Land, a country in 
Asia, which derived its name from the Phihstsei, or Philistmes, 
who inhabited the coast. It was bounded on the north by Ph(B« 
nicia and Syria, on the east and south by Arabia, and on the west 
by the Mediterranean. This country possesses a sacred interest u 
the promised inheritance of the seed of Abraham, and as the scene 
of the birth, sufferings, and death of our blessed Saviour. At the 
time of the events recorded in the New Testament Palsstina was 
divided into five principal parts, — Galilsea, Samaria, and Judna, 
on the west of the Joraan ; and Batansea or Bashan, and Perea, 
on the east. The fertility is described by Moses in the most glow- 
ing terms, and the small portions of the country which are now 
under cultivation bear ample testimony to its great natural re- 
sources. Palsestina, in later times, formed a part of the province 
of Syria, and is used by Ovid to denote that country. 

PsdsesUni, .drum, m., the inhdbitamta c(f PaUatine^ the Sy^ 
rians, ir, I. 46. See Paieatvna. 
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Palamedes, -is, tn., Palamedesy a Grecian chief, the son of 
Nauplius, king of Eubcea, and Clymene. He was sent by the 
Grecian princes to bring Ulysses to the camp, when the crafty king 
attempted to avoid going to the Trojan war by pretending insanity, 
and imposed on his friends by often yoking different animals to the 
plough, and sowing salt instead of barley. Palamedes soon dis- 
covered the cheat. He found that his only reason for pretending 
insanity was his unwillingness to be separated from Penelope, whom 
he had lately married ; and to put the truth of his suspicion to the 
test, he took Telemachus, whom Penelope had recently bom, and 
laid him before his father's plough. Ulysses turned the plough in a 
different direction to avoid his child, and having thus shown that 
he was not insane, was obliged to drop the disguise^ and to join bis 
countrymen in their expedition against Troy (xiii. I. 39.). He 
resolved, however, to be revenged on Palamedes, and embraced 
every opportunity to thwart and distress him. When all other 
means failed, he bribed one of his servants to dig a hole in his 
master's tent (xiii. 1. 60.), and there conceal a large sum of money 
furnished by himself. He afterwards forged a letter from Priam 
to Palamedes, in which the king urged him to deliver the Grecian 
army into his hands, in fulfilment of the terms agreed to when he 
received the money. This letter, by another stratagem of Ulysses, 
came into the hands of the Grecian chiefs, and Palamedes was 
summoned before them : his solemn protestations of innocence were 
in vain, the money was discovered in his tent, and the accusation 
was supposed to be thereby proved. He was accordingly foimd 
guilty, and stoned to death. Palamedes is said to have completed 
the Greek alphabet of Cadmus ; and to him is Ukewise ascribed 
the invention of dice and backgammon, and the introduction of 
some important improvements in the art of war. Gr, Ace. -en. 
See Ulysses. 

Palatium, -ii, n., a palace, the residence of a monarch or 
prince. The term palatium is said to have derived its origin from 
the Mons Palatinus, the Palatine Mount, where Evander resided 
when ^neas landed in Italy, and on which Romulus founded the 
city Rome. Here Augustus had his house, and also the succeed- 
ing emperors. From this circumstance Palatium came to signify 
the residence of the emperor, and is applied by Ovid to the palace 
of Jupiter. Palatia magni coeli, the palace of great heaven, i. 6. 14. 

Palici, -orum, m., the Palici, twin-brothers, and the sons 
of Jupiter by the nymph Thalia, or, according to i^schylus, by 
JEtna. The-nymph having become pregnant by Jupiter, is said 
to have implored his protection against the resentment of Juno, 
and to have been, at her own request, concealed by the god in the 
bowels of the earth. When the time o! Yiex ^j^-^w^ ^xrvs^^^^^k 
earth opened and g&ve birth to two chWAreTi, N«>ao t^ckw^^ "^^ 
nBtne Palici, from the Greek words t«Xi» «»iw» ^JW^s^'^ '^'^'^ ^^ 
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tnrned to the light of day. They afterwards received divine honours 
from the Sicilians, and had several lakes or pools of great depth 
ivhich were considered sacred to them. At the town of Palica, 
now Palagonia, on a cognominal lake, in the soath-east division 
of the island, they had a temple and an oracle, which was consulted 
on great emergencies, and rendered the truest and most unequivo- 
cal answers. It was usual for those who had controversies or 
quarrels to decide, to swear by this lake, and those who violated 
their oath were immediately punished in a supernatural manner, 
while those whose oaths were sincere departed unhurt. From the 
circumstance of some of the Sicilian lakes being sacred to the Pa- 
iici, Ovid uses Stagna Palicorum for the lakes of Sicily generally. 
Stagna Palicorum ohntia suIfurCf ferventia ruptd terrd, the pooh 
of the Palici, i. e. the lakes of Sicily, smelling of sulphur, and 
boiling up where the earth had burst open, v. 6. 65. 

Palladium, -ii, n,, the Palladium, an image or statue of 
Pallas at Troy, which was said to have fallen troxa. heaven in the 
rei^ of Ilus, the grandfather of Priam. Ilus, after building the city 
which he had been ordered by the oracle to found, prayed to Ju- 

f liter to give him a sign, and the following day found the Palladium 
ying before his tent. The image was three cubits, or, according 
to some, three ells long, with its legs joined, holding in one haml 
an elevated spear, and in the other a distal and spindle. This 
miraculous event excited great surprise among the inhabitants, and 
on consulting the oracle of Apollo, they were informed that the 
city should remain uninjured so long as it contained the sacred 
symbol. It was accordingly preserved with the greatest care ha 
the temple of Minerva, on the citadel. The ancient writers give 
different accounts of the materials of which the Palladium was 
made, but agree as to the fact, that on it depended the preservation 
of Troy. Of this the Greeks, during the Trojan war, were well 
aware, and therefore Ulysses and Diomedes were commissioned to 
steal it (xiii. 1. 99. and 345.). They effected their object, it is 
said, by the assistance of Helenus, who betrayed his country in 
revenge for an injury which he believed was done to him, when 
Helen, on the death of Paris, was given in marriage to his brother 
DeTphobus in preference to himself (See Helenus). Some authors, 
however, maintain that the true Palladium was not carried away 
from Troy by the Greeks, but only one of the statues of similar 
shape and size, which had been placed near it to deceive any sacri- 
legious persons who might attempt to steal it. According to them 
the Palladium was safely conveyed from Troy to Italy by /Eneas, 
and was preserved by the Romans with the greatest veneration in 
the temple of Vesta. On it was supposed to depend the destiny of 
Rome, and several others were made exactly like it to prevent it 
from being stolen. See Vesla. 
PalZantias^ -adis, /., the dawgUtcr of Pa\ki.%, VLTffliss»^^«o 
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to Aurora, who, by some mythologists, was said to be the dauffhter 
of Pallas. This patronymic probably denotes the cousin or retation 
of Pallas, Hyperion the father of Aurora, and Crius the father of 
Pallas, bemg brothers, the sons of Ccelus and Terra. Quum 
Pallantias prcBvia luci inficit orbem tradendum Phaebo, when the 
daughter, or cousin of PaUas, i. e. Aurora, who precedes the light, 
tinges the world which she is to deliver up to Phoebus, xt. 2. 131. 

Pallas, - adis, & -ados,/.; PaUas, a name given to Minerva as 
the goddess of war. This name, which is very oi^n employed by the 
poets, is probably derived from the Greek iraXXiv, 1 brandish a 
spear ; or from iraXXa|, a maiden, in allusion to the promise of 
celibacy which the goddess obtained from her father (v. 6. 35.). 
Cum rapid Paltade, and the steaUng of the Palladium, xiii. 1. 99. 
Gr. Ace. -ada. See Minerva and Palladium. 

Pamphagus^ -i, m.^ Glutton, the name of one of Action's 
dogs. 

Pan, Panis, m*, Pan, was the god of the mountains, of 
shepherds, and of cattle. The parentage of this god is much dis- 
puted by mythologists. He is said to he the son of Mercury and 
the nvmph Dry ops, of Jupiter and Thymbris, and of Mercury and 
Penelope, whose love he gained under the form of a goat, as she 
was tendmg, in her vouth, the flocks of her father on Mount 
Taygetus. The worsnip of this god seems to have been at first 
confined to Arcadia, where he gave oracles on Mount Lyceus, but 
was afterwards extended over the rest of Greece. His festivals, 
called by the Greeks Lyctea, were brought into Italy by Evander, 
and were celebrated at Rome under the name of Lupercalia. Pan 
is said to have taught Apollo the art of prophecy, and to have been 
the inventor of the pipe consisting of seven reeds, which he called 
Syrinx^ in honour of a beautiful nymph of the same name to whom 
he offered violence, and who was changed into a reed (See Sy- 
rinx). The worship of Pan is supposed to have been introduced 
from Egypt, where ne was held in the greatest veneration. The 
ancients had two modes of representing this god. By some artists 
he was represented with horns, wiUi a ruddy face, a flat nose, 
his legs and thighs rough with hair, and having the tail arid feet of 
a goat. By others he is portrayed as a young man with short horns 
on his forehead, bearing his crook and his syrinx, and is either 
naked or clad in a light cloak. 

Panope, -es,/, Panope, now Affios Blasios, a town of Pho- 
cis, in Greece. Arva Panopes, the fields of Panope, iii. 1. 19. 

Panthoides, -ae, in., the son of Panthous, a patron^c v^ 
plied to Euphorbns.; and also to Pythagoras, n«\vo, vcvatwA ^\ xiA 
doctrine of the transmigration of soms, "pTCtewftje^ m«X. V>s» *^^ 

had animated the body of Eophorbua. oe« "E\jL^>afitVw& «A v^- 

tbagorat. 
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Panthous, •!, m,, Panthotts, a 8011 of Othrys, who was thf 
father of Euphorbus, and priest of Apollo in the citadel of Troy. 

Parcae, -Srum,./*., the Parcee^ or Fates, powerfol goddesses 
^ho were believed to preside over the life and death of mankind. 
They were three in namber, Clotho, LachSsis, and Atropos, and 
were the daughters of Erebns and Noz, or of Jupiter and Themis. 
Their Roman names were Nona, Decima, and Morta. The FsUes 
were invested with unlimited power, and even Jupiter himself conld 
not annul or modify their decreet. As the arbiters of life and death, 
they divided out to men whatever good or evil befell them in the 
world, which they were believed to do by spinning. When they 
intended a long or happy life to any man, they were supposed to 
spin a white thread, and if the contrary, a black one. Clotho held 
the distaff, Lachesis spun the thread, and Atropos cut it. These 
offices are well expressed in the following verse : — 

Clotho colum retinet, Lachesis net, et Atropos occat. 

The worship of the Fates prevailed extensively over Greece and 
Italy, and resembled that of the Furies ( See Erinnys). They were 
represented as three old women, with chaplets made of wool, and 
were covered with a white robe. One of them held a distaff, another 
a spindle, and the third was armed with scissors. The number was 
probably suggested by the past, the present, and the future, which, 
according to Apuleius, they were said to denote. 

Paris, -Tdis, m., Paris, called also Alexander, one of the sons 
of Priam and Hecuba. His mother, during her pregnancy, dreamed 
that she had given birth to a torch, and the soothsayers, on being 
consulted, declared that the future child would prove the. destruc- 
tion of his country. To prevent the evil which this prediction 
threatened, Priam ordered one of his slaves to destroy the child as 
soon as he was born. The slave, at the request of Hecuba, exposed 
him on Mount Ida, where he was kindly treated by the shepherds, 
and reared by them as one of their own sons. Paris, though 
educated among shepherds, gave early proofs of courage and intre- 
pidity, and by his prudence and discretion, acquired great celebritjr 
m settling disputes. He was frequently called upon to act as judge,' 
and was appomted by the gods to decide the famous dispute between 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva, respecting the golden apple (See Peleus). 
The goddesses accordingly appeared before him, each anxious to 
obtain the prize. Juno promised him a kingdom, Minerva wisdom, 
and Venus the most beautiful woman of her day. The youthful 
shepherd decided in favour of the goddess of love, and thereby 
brought the resentment of her competitors upon his family and 
country. By the skill which he displayed in manly exercises, he 
afterwards attracted the noUce ot "Pnaxa., wA \i«\xv^T«<»Q^nised as 
bis son, was acknowledged as otie o^ iVe Y^^wa^i^ lA "^x^^. v\^ 
pretence of redeeming his amt \UwLOTve^Vam^«t\\«&V?«»Yi«- 
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cules) had given in marriage to Telamon, he equipped a fleet, and 
sailing from Troy, landed at Sparta, where ho was hospitably en- 
tertained by Menelaus (See Menelaus). The real object of his 
voyage was to get possession of Helen, whom Venus had promised 
to him, and, in the absence of her husband, who was obliged to go 
to Crete, Paris prevailed upon her to elope with him, and brought 
her to Troy. During the siege of Troy by the Greeks, which fol- 
lowed soon after, Paris displayed but little courage, and would 
have fallen in single combat with Menelaus, had not Venus inter- 
fered and rescued him from his antagonist. He killed Achilles in 
the temple of Apollo, where the Grecian hero had gone to receive 
the hand of his sister Polyxena, and is said to have himself fallen 
by the hand of Pyrrhus or Philoctetes. Gr, Ace. -in. 

Parius, -a, -urn, adj., of, or relating to Parot, Parian. Pa- 
ros, now Paro^ is an island in the ^gean Sea, one of the Cyclades, 
and highly celebrated for its excellent marble. The Parian marble is 
of a beautiful white colour, hardens by exposure to the atmosphere, 
and consequently possesses the power of resisting decomposition 
through a series of ages. Ut signum formatum e Fario marmorey 
like a statue made of Parian marble, iii. 6. 18. 

Parnassius, -a, -um^ adj., of, or relating to Parnassus* 
Pamassia Themis, Themis who ciwelt on Mount Parnassus, iv. 
13. 40. Petebamus Pamasaia templa, we were making for the 
temples (of Apollo and Bacchus) on Mount Parnassus, v. 4. 29. 

Parnassus, -i, m., Parnassus, now Lyakoura, a mountain 
m Phocis, which extends from the country of the Locri Ozole in a 
north-easterly direction through Phocis, and joins the chain of 
CEta. Parnassus is the highest mountain in central Greece, and 
is covered with snow during the greater part of the year. This 
mountain has attained a high d^^ee of classic celebrity in con- 
nexion with the oracle of Apollo, and the worship of the Muses. 
Parnassus was remarkable for its two summits (hence called Biceps 
Parnassus, the two-topped Parnassus, ii. 1. 221.), the one of 
which was sacred to Apollo and Diana, and the other to Bacchus. 
From these elevated crags the Delphians hurled culprits and sacri- 
legious criminals, and in this manner the unfortunate ^sop was 
barbarously murdered. In this mountain was the Corycian cave 
( See Corycium), the Castalian fount descended from the chasm be- 
tween the two summits (See Castahus), and on the southern sids, 
towards its base, was situate the celebrated city of Delphi. Ibi 
mons duobus verticibus arduus petit astra, nomine Parnassus, 
there a mountain with two tops rises aloft towards the stars, by 
name Parnassus, i. 8. 4. Umbrosd arce Pamassif on the shady 
top of Parnassus, i. 10. 16. See Delphi. 

Patara and Patareeus. See |)age 324. 

Pegasus, -i, m,, Pegasus, a winged \voT%e ox xawnaX^t , «»^*^^ 
have been the son of Neptune and Sleduaa, ox lo >aa.N^ «^x>Mi%* 
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•long with his brother Chrysaor, from the blood of the Qorgoo, 
when her head was cut off by Perseus (<fw«.). According to 
Hesiod, he received his name from being bom near the sources 
i^nytti) of the seji. He was caught by BeUerophon while drinking 
at the fountain Pirene in Corinth, and, by the stroke of his hoof, 
produced the fountain on Mount HeHcon, called Hippocrene. He 
became the favourite horse of the Muses, and was used by BeUe- 
rophon in conquering the Chimnra. BeUerophon afterwards at- 
tempted to fly to heaven on his winged steed, but being thrown 
down, Pegasus continued his flight, and was placed by Jupiter 
among the constellations. Gr, Ace, -on. 

Pelasgi, -orum, m,, the Pekugi, an Asiatic race who, at a 
very early period, established themselves in Greece, subsequently 
in Italy, and probably in other parts of Europe. From the nume- 
rous settlements which they formed in Greece, the inhabitants of 
that country are often, by the Latin poets, called Pelasgi. From 
them, too, the Peloponnesus was called Pelasgia, and a district of 
Thessaly, Pelasgiotis. 

Pelasgus, -a, .um^ euij,, of, or relating to the Pelasgi, Pe- 
lasgian, Grecian. 

Peleus {diss.y -ei, & -eos, m,, Peleus, the son of .Sacus and 
Endeis, and the grandson of Jupiter. Having been accessory, 
along with Telamon, to the murder of his brother Phocus, he re* 
tire<( according to Ovid, to the court of Ceyz, king of Trachis, in 
Thessaly, and after being purified of his murder, married Thetis, 
one of the Nereids, by whom he had Achilles, who was called after lus 
father, Pelides. The nuptials of Peleus and Thetis were celebrated 
with the greatest solemnity, and were attended by all the gods and 
goddesses, who made each of them very valuable presents. The 
goddess of Discord was the only one of the deities who had not 
been honoured with an invitation, and punished the neglect by 
throwing into the midst of the assembly a golden apple, with tlM 
inscription Detur pulchriori. This apple afterwards excited the 
rivalry of Juno, Minerva, and Venus. See Paris. 

Pelias^ -adis, adj.f of, or relating to Mount PeUon, PeUa$ 
hasta, the spear cut from Mount PeUon, i« e. the spear of Achilles, 
xiii. 1. 109. 

Pelion, -ii, w., PeUon, now Plesnid, a chain of mountains on 
the south-east coast of Thessaly, whose principal summit rises be- 
hind lolcos and Ormenium, and extends from the southern extre« 
mity of the lake Boebeis, where it unites with one of the ramifica- 
tions of Ossa, to the extreme promontory of Magnesia. Pelion is 
famous in the wars of the gods and giants (See Olympus), and as 
the ancient abode of the Centaurs, before they were expelled by 
the Lapitha. The cave of the celebrated Chiron occupied the 
highest point of the mountam. PeVioTi, VCkft VJoa Q>'0(i«t TEksraisiuus& 
of Tbegsaly, is covered with ioteftl* ol v««» ^^> ^2w«oss.\^ vgi^ 
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beech, and produced the hn^e spear of Achilles, and the timber of 
which the ship Argo was built. Excuasit Pelion Ossa subjecto, 
threw down Felion from Ossa, which was placed under it, i. 5. 6. 

Pella, -8B, f.f PellOy now Allahkilinnay one of the most ancient 
and celebrated cities of Macedonia, was situate on a lake formed by 
the river Ludias, 120 stadia from its mouth. Pella was the birth- 
place of Philip and his son Alexander the Great, and from their 
time was the constant residence of the kings of Macedonia. Under 
the Romans, Pella was made the chief city of the third region of 
Macedonia. 

Pellaeus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Pella, Pellaan, 
Dives Pieros genuit has in Pellceis arvis, rich Pieros begot them 
in the fields of Pella, i. e. in Macedonia, v. 5. 9. 

Peloras, -i, m., & Pelonim, -i, n,, Pelorum, now Cape Pe- 
loro^ or FarOj one of the three great promontories of Sicily, and 
forming the north-east corner of the island, said. to have received 
its name from Pelorus, the pilot of the ship which conveyed Han- 
nibal from Italy, whom he murdered there, under the impression that 
he had been deceived by him. On this cape was a celebrated temple 
of Neptune, and under it, according to Ovid, the right hand of the 

Siant .Typhoeus {tria.) was buried when he was killed by the thun. 
erbolts of Jupiter. See Typhoeus. 

PenStes, -um, & -ium, m., the Penates, certain inferior 
deities among the Romans, who presided over houses and the do- 
mestic affairs of families, and were supposed to be the dispensers 
of wealth and prosperity. Every master of a family was at liberty 
to choose his Penates, and accordingly Jupiter and the other supe- 
rior gods were often invoked as patrons of domestic affairs. The 
Penates were either public, as presiding over a country or city, or 
private as presiding over a particular family. Their images were 
made of wax, ivory, or silver, according to the affluence of the 
worshipper, and were kept in the innermost part of the house, which 
was called penetralia, and offerings of wine, incense, and firuits, 
were there presented to them. The Penates were of divine origin, 
and differed in this respect from the Lares, who were human. 
Penates is frequently used to denote a house, i. 6. 12. 

Peneis, -idos, /., the daughter of the Peneus, a patronymic ap- 
plied to Daphne, who was changed into a laurel to escape from the 
pursuit of Apollo. Zfeus fixit hoc in nymphd Penexde, the god 
fixed the latter in the nymph, the daughter of the Peneus, i. 10. 
21. Nympha, Peneii, O nymph, daughter of the Peneus, i. 10. 
52. Voc. -ei. 

Peneis, -idos, adj., of or relating to the Peneus. Spectans 
Pene'tdas undas, looking upon the waters oi tVve Y«ua>a&,\A^.^'3k. 

Peneius, -a, .uid, adj., of ot relating to the P«kw»; 
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Daphne Pene'ia (fuiO primtu amor PkaHn, Daphne the dauj 
of the Peneus was tne first love of Phoebos, i. 10. 1. P< 
(paella), the daughter of the Peneas, i. e. Daphne, i. 10. 74 

PenSus, & Peneos, -i, m., the Peneus, now the Salembr 
river of Thessaly which rises in Moont Pindus near the so 
of the Achelons, and after a winding^ coarse of 1 10 miles thr 
the middle of the great Thessalian plain, daring which it ret 
the waters of several tributaries, empties itself into the ^geai 
a Uttle below Tempe. The Peneus is celebrated for the fal 
Daphne, who is said to have been changed into a laurel on its I 
when pursued by Apollo, a tradition arising from the great nu 
of laurels which grow near the river. The plain of Thess 
supposed to have been originally a lake, till an earthquake sepa 
Ossa from Olympus, opened an outlet for the Peneus, and fo 
the beautiful vale of Tempe. This tradition was preserved i 
name Araxes (from «^ar«'w* I strike), which is auso given f 
Peneus. Ovid describes the Pentus as flowing through the ▼ 
Tempe with great rapidity, dashing from rock to rock, cov 
the trees on its banks with spray, and stunning the neighbooi 
with its noise ; while modern travellers represent it as a smoot! 
tranquil stream. See Hemonia and Tempe. 

Pentheus {diss,)y .ei, & -eos, m,, Pentheus, a kii 
Thebes, the son of Echion and Agave, and grandson of Cac 
Notwithstanding the warnings of the prophet Tiresias, he re 
to acknowledge the divinity of Bacchus, and persisted in opp 
the introduction of his worship into his kingdom. Whei 
Theban women, disregarding his prohibition, left the city to 
brate the orgies of the new god, Pentheus, contrary to the t 
of his grandfather, ordered nis servants to seize the god ; and 
chus, who had assumed the form of Acoetes, allowed himself 
taken and brought before the king (See Acoetes). The sti 
the Tuscan pirates, which he related, did not alter the resol 
of Pentheus ; he ordered the god to be imprisoned and instant! 
to death as an impostor. While preparations were makii 
carry his orders into execution, the doors of the prison opei 
their own accord, and allowed Bacchus to escape, which sti 
ther irritated the king. Bacchus resolved to punish his impiet] 
inspired him with an ardent desire of witnessing the celebi 
of his orgies. Pentheus accordingly concealed himself in a 
on Mount Cithseron, from which he could see the ceremonies 1 
served. Here his curiosity soon proved fatal to him ; he wai 
by the Bacchanals, who all rushed upon him. His mothe 
the first who attacked him, her example was instantly follow 
his two sisters, Ino and Autonoe, ana his body was torn to p 
Mater prima violavit suum Penthea thyrso missOf his mothe 
nrouaded her son Pentheus \)^ tYacovq'va^ Vlix^ xSK^xvaa^VVivea^ 
202, See Agave. Gr, Ace, -«a.. 
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PentheUS, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Pentheus, Pen* 
thed cade, by the murder of Pentheus, iv. 11. 14. 

Pergamus, -i, m., more frequently PergSina, -6nim,.w., 
the citadel of Troy, often used for the dty Troy. It was situated 
in the highest part of the city, and contained the temple of Mi- 
nerva, in which the Palladium was deposited. See Troja. 

Pergus, -i^ m*y Pergusy now Goridan, a lake in Sicily, on 
the edge of which the town of Henna was situate. Pergus was 
reckoned the Umbilicus of Sicily, being midway between Gela and 
the northern coast, and nearly so between the promontories Lily- 
bseum and Pelorum. See Henna. 

Perseis, -idos,./!, the daughter' of Per geSf a patronymic ap- 
plied to Hecate. Hecates Persetdoa, of Hecate the daughter of 
terse?, vii. 1. 74. See Hecate. 

Persephone, -es, /., Persephone, the Greek name of Proser- 
pine. Ostendit zonam Persephones in summia undis, showed 
Proserpine's girdle on the surface of her waters, "v, 8. 9. Gr, 
Ace. -en. 

Perseus {diss,), -^i, & -eos, m., Perseus, was the son of 
Jupiter and Danae, whom the king of the gods is said to have im- 
pregnated by means of a shower of gold. Acrisius, who had been 
warned by the oracle that he should be killed by this daughter 'x 
son, finding that the means which he had taken to prevent her 
from becoming a mother were unsuccessful, ordered ner and the 
infant to be put into a chest, and exposed on the sea ( See Acrisius 
and Danae). B^ the direction of Jupiter, this slender boat was 
conveyed to the island Seriphus, where the mother and her child 
were found by a fisherman named Dictys, and carried to Polydectes 
the king. They were treated with kindness, and Perseus was in.i 
trusted to the care of the priests of Minerva. The spirit and 
manly daring displayed by the youth greatly alarmed the kmg, who 
intended to force a marriage with Danae, and he accordingly re- 
solved to get quit of him by a stratagem. He invited his friends, 
and among them Perseus, to a splendid entertainmrat, specifying 
as a condition, that his guests should each present him with a beau- 
tiful horse. Perseus attended, and, acknowledging his inability to 
make the requisite present, promised to bring to the king the head 
of the Gorgon Medusa. The offer was doubly acceptable to the 
king, as it removed him from his court, and the difficulty of the ' 
enterprise rendered it highly probable that he would perish in the 
attempt. The gods, however, had compassion on. his innocence. 
Pluto furnished him with a helmet, which rendered him invisible ; 
Minerva gave him her buckler, which reflected the images of <^\a\«fi^»» 
like a looking- glass ; and from Mercury he recetvi e^ ^^loXaHa^ wA. 
a ^a^e or falchion. Thus armed, be aet OMt ou >kv& ««:^^«iiG>^^. 
Mud traversing the air amved at the »\>odQ oi Oaa Qiot%w»- ^^*^ 
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surroanding ground afforded numerous proofe of the power of fbe 
Gorgons, but his celestial armour ena^ed him to approach them 
vrithout molestation. He found them asleep, and with one stroke 
of his falchion severed the head of Medusa from her body, and bore 
it off in triumph (See Gorge). The conqueror now commenced 
his return, and from the blood which dropped from Medusa's head 
sprung the winged horse Pegasus (See Pegasus), and his brother 
Chrysaor, and also the innumerable serpents which have ever since 
infested the sandy deserts of Africa. He arrived at sunset at the 
palace of Atlas kmg of Mauritania, and announcing himself as the 
son of Jiipiter, claimed his hospitality. This the king not only 
refused but even offered violence to his person. Perseus finding 
himself unequal to his powerful enemy, showed him the head of the 
Gorgon, and instantly changed him into a mountain (See Atlas). 
Next morning he resumed his flight, and on reaching the coasts of 
^Ethiopia, discovered the naked Andromeda exposed to a set* 
monster (See Andromeda). The beauty of the princess, and her 
imminent danger, roused his sympathy, and he offered to her father 
Cepheus (dm.), to deliver her from death on condition of receinnff 
her in marriage. Cepheus consented, and Perseus, pobing himseff 
in the air, darted like an eagle upon the monster as he was advanc* 
ing to seize his prey, plunged his dagger into the right shoulder, 
and destroyed it. The nuptials were then celebrated amidst great 
rejoicings ; but Phineus {diss.), to whom Andromeda had been 
previously betrothed, entered the palace with a number of armed 
men, and attempted to carry off the princess (See Phineus). The 
father and mother of Andromeda interfered, but in vain ; a bloody 
battle ensued, in which Perseus must have fallen had he not de- 
fended himself with the head of Medusa. Warning his friends of 
its fatal power, he turned it towards his enemies and converted 
them into stones. Soon after this memorable adventure, Perseus 
returned to Seriphus, and arrived at the very moment when his 
mother had fled for refuge to the altar of Minerva, to avoid the 
pursuit of Polydectes. By the aid of Medusa's head he changed 
the king and his associates into stones, and placed his friend and 
preserver Dictys on the throne. He now restored to the gods the 
armour with which they had furnished him, and presented the head 
of Medusa to Minerva, to whose assistance and protection he was 
chiefly indebted for his success, and the goddess placed it in the 
middle of her shield. Soon after this he returned with his wife tod 
mother to the Peloponnesus, and went to Larissa to attend funeral 
games which king Teutamias was celebrating in honour of his 
father. While displaying his skill in throwing the quoit, he acci- 
dentally killed an old man, who was discovered to be his grand- 
father Acrisius, and thus fulfilled the prediction of the oracle. 
JPersea, quern JDanae conceperat yulvio auro, esse (fiUum) JoviSf 
that Perseus, whom Danae \iad co^eevjc^ \Tom ^ ^<v9)«t ^\ ^gSAl, 
vrag the son >f Jupiter, iv. A3. 1. Persev* w»fcu* aw% «fc '<SV^, 
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ovam clavsam Jupiter implevit fecundo cturo^ Perseos, the ion of 
Jupiter, and of her whom, when shat up in prison, Jupiter impreg« 
nated with a shower of fruitful gold, iv. 14. 35. Gr, Ace. -ea. • 

Persis^-idos,/*.^ Persia^ a small but celebrated country in 
Asia, was bounded on the east by Carmania, on the north by Me- 
dia, on the west by Susiana, on the south by the Sinus Persicus, 
the Persian Gulf, and corresponded generally with the modem pro- 
vince of Fars. Prior to the time of L)yrus, it is called Elam in the 
Bible, from Elam, the son of Shem, who settled there : subse- 
quently to the reign of Cyrus, the name Persia or Paras, is also 
found m Holy Writ. Its principal river was Choaspes, the Kenah^ 
the waters of which were so pure, that the kings of Persia would 
drink of no other ; and on it was situate Susa, now Sus, the capi- 
tal, called in Scripture Shushan. This was Persia in its limited 
sense, or Persis Propria, and is not to be confounded with the 
mighty Persian empire founded by Cyrus, which extended from the 
Indus to the Mediterranean, and from the Caspian and Euzine 
Seas to the Persian Gulf and the Ocean. The name is said in 
fable to have been derived from Perses, the son of Perseus (clitf.) 
and Andromeda, who settled there. Gr, Ace, -ida. 

Phaethon, -ontis, m., Phaethon (shining)^ an Ethiopian* 
the son of Phoebus or Sol and Clymgne.. He was honoured by the 
attention of Venus, and intrusted by her with the care of one of 
her temples. To check his vanity, Epaphus, the son of Jupiter, 
disputed his celestial origin, alleging that his mother Clvmene had 
deceived him in pretending that he was the son of Sol. At her 
instigation he visited the palace of the Sim, and finding the god 
willing to bear testimony to his parentage, extracted from him an 
unwary oath that he would grant him whatever he asked. The 
ambitious youth instantly demanded permission to drive his chariot 
for one day. Sol, who was aware of the conseauences, remon* 
strated, but to no purpose. Phaethon persistea, and the god, 
bound by his oath, wnicn was inviolable, reluctantly committed the 
reins to his hands, warning him of the dangers of the road, and in- 
structing him how to avoid them. Phaethon moimted the chariot, 
and grasped the reins ; the fiery horses sprung forward, but soon 
finding that they were not directed by the well-known hand, they 
left the beaten tract, guided only by their own impetuosity. Phae- 
thon repented when too late of his rashness ; the world was set on 
fire, and a total conflagration would have ensued, had not Jupiter 
at the prayer of Tellus launched his thunder, and hurled the terri- 
fied youth from his seat. His body fell into the Eridanus, and 
being found by the nymphs of the place, was honoured with. a. ^* 
cent burial. Phaethon satus Sole, P\iae\3Mm, V)m wa.ol ^i!^ -^ 
14. 4. Gr. Ace. .onto. See Eridanus aM^c^^oB^^B^* 

Pbaethusa, -«^/, PhaMwa i^^lwnxy^)^ on* ^^"^ ^^'^ **^**^ 
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of PhaSthon, iff ho was changed into a poplar tree, on the banki of 
the Po. E ouU Phaethusa maxima aororum, of whom Phaethua 
the eldest of the sisters, ii. 2. 22. See Heliades. 

Phant&808, -i, m*y Phantasoa, one of the sons of Somnos, who 
had the power of assuming the form of inanimate objects. £$i 
etiam tertius diverstB artU PhantatoSf there is also a third pos- 
sessing skill of a different kind, namely, Phantasos, xL 10. 233. 

Pharsalia, -e*^, Pharsalia, a large plain in Thessaly adjom- 
ing the town of Pharsalos, fsmed for the great battle fooght there 
between Jdias Caesar and Pompey (b. c. 48), which consummated 
the downfal of the senatorial party, and obtained for the former 
the empire of the world. Pharaalia sentiet illmn, Pharsalia shall 
feel his power, zt. 9. 79. See Pharsalus. 

Pharsftlus, -i,/., sometimes m., Pharsalus^ now Sauddge 
or Pharsala, a town of Phthiotis, the southern division of Thw- 
saly, situate near the river Enipeus (tru,), not far from its june- 
tion with the Apidanus, one of the tributaries of the Peneus. 

PhasiS, -idis, & -idos, m., the Phans, now the Phaz, a caho 
and gentle river in Colchis, which rises in the mountains of Arme- 
nia, and flows westward into the Black Sea, famous for the expe- 
dition of Uie Arffonauts, who entered it after a long and perilous 
voyage. The Pnasis was remarkable for the beautiful birds which 
frequented its banks, some of which are said to have been brought 
by the Arg^onauts to Greece, and called ^o^iavm, whence />Aea- 
aantSf after the name of the river. Rapidas undtu limosi Phati- 
do8f the rapid waters of the slimy Phasis, vii. 1. 6. 

Phiale, -es,/*.^ Phiale, a nymph, one of the attendants of 
Diana. 

Philippi, .drum, m.> Phtlij[>pi, now FUibah, a town in the 
eastern part of Macedonia, opposite to the island of Thasos, which 
was founded by the Thasians, and by them called Crenides, from 
being surrounded by numerous springs. Philip, king of Macedon, 
subsequently increased it, and named it Philippi after himselt 
Philippi is celebrated in history, from the great victory gained there 
by Antony and Octavianus over the forces of Brutus and Cassias 
(b. c. 42), by which the republican party was completely subdued, 
the two leaders, Brutus and Cassius, each falling by his own hand. 
It is rendered still more interesting from being the first place in 
Europe where the gospel was preached by St Paul (a. d. t^O), and 
from the church to which he addressed one of his epistles. 

Philoctetes, -8B, m., Philoctetes, the son of Pceas, king of 
MeUboBBf in Thessaly, and the fneud v[id cAtcv^uiion of HerciUes. 
He set &re to the funeral p\\e by wVacVi V)ci^\kBto <al ^^\.^<\^«\x-« 
ifoan wu consumed on Mount CEta^ «jA t^tw*^ ^wii\ttai<^ 
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arrows which had been dipped in the blood of the Hydra, under a 
solemn promise not to discover the place where his ashes were de^ 
posited (See Hercules). After performing the last offices to Her^ 
ctdes he returned to Melibosa, and subsequently visited Sparta, where 
he became one of the suitors of Helen. He embarked alon^ with 
the other Grecian princes in the expedition affainst Troy ; but m con- 
sequence of the offensive smell from a wound in his foot, occasioned 
by the bite of a serpent, or hj the hM of one of the poisoned ar- 
rows, he was, at the inst^tion of Ulysses, left on tne island of 
Lemnos (xiii. 1.46.). This wound is ascribed by some mytholo- 
gists to a violation of his oath in discovering to the Greeks the 
place where Hercules was buried. Here he was allowed to remain 
till the death ofAchilles in the tenth year of the war, and sup- 
ported himsd|[|^[| shooting birds. At last the Greeks, finding 
that Troy could not be taken without the arrows of Hercules, sent 
Ulysses and Oiomedes to bring him to the camp. Philoctetes, re- 
collecting the bad treatment which he had received from the 
Greeks, and particularly from Ulysses, at first refused to accom- 
pany them, but was at last persuaded by the manes of Hercules 
to repair to the camp, where he would be cured of his wound, and 
put an end to the war. He accordingly obeyed, and being restored 
to his former health by Machaon, kmed many of the Trojans, and 
among others Paris, with the poisoned arrows. On the conclusion 
of the war he settled in Italy, and built a town in Calabria, to 
which he gave the name of PetUia, now Strongoli, 

Phineus {diss.), -ei, & -eos, m., Phinewy a son of Belus, 
and brother of Cepheus (diss.) king of ^Ethiopia, to whom his 
niece Andromeda was betrothed before her father was compelled 
to expose her to a sea-monster to appease the wrath of Neptune. 
From this perilous situation Andromeda was rescued by Perseus 
(diss.), and given in marriage to her deliverer. Phineus persisted 
in asserting his claim, and with a number of armed attendants, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to carry off the princess during the 
celebration of the marriage- ceremony. The mterference of Ce- 
pheus was in vain ; a violent struggle ensued, in which Phineus 
and his companions either fell by the sword, or were changed into 
stones by means of the Gorgon's head. Phineus himself was 
changed into stone in the humiliating posture in which be was 
praying Ip^ his life. See Cepheus, Andromeda and Perseus. 

PhiJwis (diss.), -ei, & -eos, m., Phineus, a son of Agenor 
or Nepune, and king of Thrace, or as some mythologists main- 
tain, of Arcadia, was celebrated for his skill in augury. He mar- 
ried Cleopatra, the daughter of Borea?, by whom he had two sons. 
After the death of Cleopatra he married Idea, the dau^bitAx ^^ 
Dardanus. Jealous of her step-children, Idsa. xaiia.'gBft^ >^«b^ \» 
their father, who believing the slander, depxWe^^^ *w» o1 i\>SD^» 
To punish him for this act of crueHy, t\ie god% %trsk^>cMsx>JoaA^ 
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and sent the Harpies (See Harpyis) to torment him by carrying 
off his food or rendering it unfit for use. The Ai^onauts came to 
consult him about their future course, and he promised to direct 
them on condition of their deUvering hiim from the Harpies, which 
his two brothers-in-law, Zethes and Calais undertook to do. 
Phineus being freed from his tormentors, instructed the Argo- 
nauts in the natiure of their future voyage, and by his directions 
they succeeded in passing between the Symplegades ( See Cyanee), 
and landed in safety on the shores of Colcms. See lason. 

Phl^ethon, -ontis, m., Phlegethon (huming'), one of the 
rivers in the infernal regions, deriving its name from the Greek 
verb ^Xiyi^M, to bum. 

Phlegethontis, -idis, arf;.,/., of, or relating to Phlegethon. 
Sparsum caput Phlegethoniide lymphA vertit in rostrum et plu- 
mas et grandia luminal sprinkling his head with water from Phle- 
gethon, she changed it into a beak and feathers and large eyes, v. 
8.83. 

Phl^on, -ontis, m., Phlegon (burning), the name of one of 
the horses of the Sun, derived from the Greek verb (pXtytt, to burn. 

PhlegySj-Srum, m.. the Phlegya, a powerful predatory tribe 
from Thrace, who settled in Boeotia, in the vicinity of Orchome- 
nos. Under the command of PhoV-bas they plundered the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, and rendered the oracle of the god inaccessi- 
ble. In consequence of their sacrilegious conduct they were de- 
stroyed by lightning, earthquakes, and pestilence. Pro/anus Phor- 
has cum Phlegyis faciehat Delphica templa tntn'a, the profane 
Phorbas and the Pmegyse rendered the temple of Delphi inaccessi- 
ble, xi. 10. 5. 

Phobetor, -oris, m., Phohetor {the terrijier), one of the sons 
of the god Somnus, who was called by the gods Icelos. Mortale 
vulgus nominat Phohetora, the race of mortals call him Phohetor, 
xi. 10. 231. Gr. Ace, -ora. See Icelos. 

Phoceus, -a, -um, adj,, of, or relating to Phocis, Phocea 
rum, the country of Phocis, v. 4. 27. 

Phocis, -idis, & -idos,^'., Phocis, a district of Greece, bounded 
on the east by Bceotia, on the north by the Locri, on the west by 
Doris and the Locri Ozolse, and on the south by the Corinthian 
Gulf. The most interesting feature of Phocis is Mount Pama?- 
sus ( See Parnassus), with the city of Delphi ( See Delphi), famous 
for the oracle of Apollo. Towards the Corinthian Gulf was the 
plain of Crissa, where the Pythian games were celebrated in ho- 
nour of Apollo. See Pythia. 

Phoebe, -es,^., PAa5e, the sister of Phoebus; a name given to 
Diana, as indicative of her brightness. udSmida innuptat Phabes, 
an imitator of the unmarried BVana, V. AO. lb. 'Wsa \»s&s^ \& «lao 
applied to her as goddess of tiie moon, \. V. 1 . 
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Phoebeus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Phcebus. Jtu^ 
8am Phvebeis sortibus, by order of the oracle of Apollo, iii. 1. 130. 
Phabeos i^nes, the fires of Phoebus, i. e. the Sun, v. 6. 49. 

Phoebus, -i, m., Phoebus, a name given to Apollo, or the Sun, 
expressive of his brightness, and of his vivifying influence. Litora 
Jacentia sub utroque Phoebo, the shores lying under both suns, the 
rising and setting sun, i. e. the east and wrest, i. 8. 26. Reptrcusso 
PhcBOO, by reflecting the rays of the sun, ii. 1. 110. Phcebus dis- 
tat idem utrdque terrd, Phcebus is equally distant from both lands, 
i. e. from the -east and west, iii. 2. 21. Draconem prabentem 
liventia terga Phcebo, a snake turning up his livid back to the sun, 
iv. 14. 63. 

Phoenlces, -ura, m., the Phoenicians, the inhabitants of 
Phoenicia. Gr, Ace. -as. 

Phoenicia, -flSyJ'., Phoenicia, a small tract of country in Asia- 
tic Turkey, between Mount Libinus and the sea, corresponding 
with the modem Pachalic of Acre, and the southern part of the 
Pachalie of Tripoli. It extended from the river Cherseus {diss,) 
on the south to tne Eleutheros on the north ; being bounded on the 
north and east by Syria, and on the south by Palestine. The 
name, according to some etymologists, was derived from the num- 
ber of palm-trees (^aivixtt) which grew in the country, while others 
deduce it from Phoenix, the son of Agenor, who, like his brothers 
Cadmus and Cilix, went in quest of his sister £ur5pa, and being 
unsuccessful, settled there. The principal cities were Sidun and 
Tyre, which are frequently mentioned in Scripture. The Phoeni- 
cians were distinguished among the ancients for commercial enter- 
prise ; they sent out colonics to all parts of the Mediterranean, and 
visited for the purposes of trade the Cassiterides T See Britannia), 
and the western coasts of Africa. They were the first who in- 
vented arithmetic, and steered ships by the stars ; and, according to 
the Greeks, Cadmus, a Phoenician, was the inventor of letters. 
They excelled all the nations of antiquity in ingenuity, and in their 
elegant and beautiful manufactures ; and so great was their fame 
in the time of Solomon, that he employed Tyrian artists to super- 
intend the building of his magnificent ten.pie. See Sidon and 
Tyrus. 

Phorbas, -antis, m., Phorbas, the leader of the Phlegyae, who 
plundered the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and rendered the ap. 
proach to it inaccessible, and is therefore denominated by Ovid 
pro/anus. He is described as a fierce and cruel robber, who com- 
pelled all whom he met to fight with him, and put to death those 
whom he defeated. He even ventured to challenge the gods, and 
was defeated and killed by Apollo. See Phleg;^tt. 

Phorcjdes, -ura, /., the P/iorcyde«, lYio Aa\jL!^x«c% Q\^^^s«^'^^ 
and Ceto, and sisters and guardians of tVie GoT^^oua. '^^'^ ^^T^ 
gray-baired(y^ctias)from their birth, MidthOTo\>^Q\>X»«^'^^'«'^*^'»^ 
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Grses. The acconnts which the ancient mythologists have pWen 
tf the Gorgons and the Graeae are very confused and contradictory. 
They appear to be often spoken of as the same persons, and the 
description which some poets have given of the one, is applied by 
other poets to the other. It seems, however, to have been the 
general opinion that the Graeae were only two in number, Pe- 
* phredo and Enyo, and that they had only one eye and one tooth, 
which they used bv turns. CJf these Perseus (aiss,) contrived to 
get possession while they were passed from the one to the other, 
and consented to restore them only on condition of their directing 
him to the abode of the Gorgons (iv. 15. 24.). Geminas forores 
Phorcydas^ fartitas usvm unius luminiSf two sisters, daughters of 
Phorcys, who shared between them the use of one eye, iv. 15. 22. 
Gr, Ace. -das. 

Phorcynis, -idis, & -idos,/., the daughter of Phorcys, i. e. 
Medusa. Imponit ova Medusa Phorcynidos, lays upon them the 
head of Medusa, the daughter of Phorcys, iv. 1 4. 81 . Gr. Ace. -ida. 

Phorcus, -i, & Phorcys, -yos, m., Phorcys, a son of Nep- 
tune, or of Pontus and Terra, who is said to have been king of 
Corsica and Sardinia. He was defeated in battle by Adas, king of 
Mauritania, and being afterwards drowned, was worshipped by 
his subjects as a sea-deity. He married his sister Ceto, by whom 
he had the Gorgons and the Phorcydes, or Graeae. 

Phoronis, -idis, & -Idos,/., PAoromx, a patronymic applied 
to lo, from Phoroneus (tris.), who, according to some mytholo- 
gists, was the father, and, according to others, the son of Inachus. 
See lo and Inachus. 

Plirygia, -ae,/, Phrygia, a province in the interior of Asia 
>*Minor, of which the natural limits were very irregular. To the 
north it bordered on Bithynia and Galatia ; to the east, on Galatia 
and Cappadocia ; to the south, on Cilicia, Pisidia, and Lycia ; and 
to the west, on Caria, Lydia, and Mysia. The name is supposed 
by some critics to be derived from the Greek verb ^^vyaiy to broil, 
and to allude to the volcanic or burnt-up appearance presented by 
the surface of the country. The Phrygians were remarkable in an 
. early age for the hiph state of civilisation to which they had at- 
tained ; they are said to have invented the pipe of reeds, and all 
sorts of needle-work, and to have brought music and dancing to 
such perfection, that they were copied even by the Greeks. Their 
chief deity wais Cybele, whose festivals they observed with the 
greatest solemnity. This country possesses a sacred interest in 
connexion with the early propagation of Christianity. It contained 
the city Hierapolis, where was a Christian church, which is alluded 
to by St Paul ; Laodicea, one of the seven churches mentioned in 
the Aevelation of St John; audi Co\o&«.h6, Vo >i\\ft OKxvxt\!k.Qf which 
St Paul addressed one of Viva e^\%Wes. '^Ve Ttfws« ^\ ^^a-^^ 
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Minor was also given to a district of Mysia, the chief city of which 
was Troja. See Troja. 

Phrygius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Phrygia, Phry^ 
gian, Trojan. Ad Phrygias arces, to the Phrygian towers, i. e. 
to the towers of Troy, xiii. 1 . 44. De PhrygidgentCf of the Phry- 
gian or Trojan nation, xiii. 1. 244. 

Phryx, -ygis, m,, a Phrygian, a Trojan. Phryges, the . 
Trojans, xiii. 1. 389. 

Phryxeus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Phryxug. Pos. 
cunt Phryxea vellera, demand the fleece brought by Fhryxus, vii. 
1. 7. 

Phryxus, -i, m., Phryxus, the son of Athamas, king of 
Thebes, and Nephele, who, to avoid the cruel persecution of his 
stepmother Ino, fled, along with his sister Helle, on a ram with a 
golden fleece, which was furnished by Neptune, at the request of 
JVephele, intending to go to iEetes, king of Colchis. The ram car- 
ried them through the air, and Helle becoming giddy from fear, fell 
into the strait, which was afterwards called from her Helles-PoH' 
tu8, the Sea of Helle, now the Hellespont, or Dardanelles, 
Phryxus continued his flight, and arrived at Colchis, where he was 
hospitably entertained by Metes, whose daughter, Chalciope, was 
given to him in marriage. According to the directions which he had 
received from his mother, Phryxus sacrificed the ram to Mars, and 
gave the golden fleece to JEetes, who nailed it to an oak in the grove 
of Mars. Here it was guarded by bulls which breathed fire, and by 
a dragon which never slept, and continued suspended till the ar. 
rival of Jason and the Argonauts. jEetes at first treated Phryxus 
with kindness, but afterwards killed him for the sake of the golden 
fleece, because he was told by an oracle that he should enjoy the 
. kingdom so long as it remained in his possession. See Athamas, 
Ino and lason. 

Phthia, -8B,./*., Phthia, a district of Phthiotis, the southern 

Sart of Thessaly, which extended from the Pagaseean Gulf to 
fount Pindus. Phthia was the native country of Achilles, and 
here his father Peleus (diss.) reigned during the Trojan war. Ac- 
cording to some geographers, Phthia was the principal city of 
Phthiotis. (Arma) Jeranfur Phthiam Scyronve, let the arms (of 
Achilles) be conveyed to Phthia, i. e. to his father Peleus, or to 
Scyros, i. e. to his son Pyrrhus, xiii. 1. 156. See Pyrrhus. 

J^ Pierkles, -um, /., the Pierides, the daughters of Pigrus, king 
of Macedonia. They were nine in number, and cultivated music. 
Jealous of the superior reputation of the Muses, they challenged 
them to a contest, and being defeated were chang^ed volo xsca^NRi^^ 
V. 12. The muses are sometimes called P'ieT\dea, ^^'^>^*«.. 
PJeros, & Pierus, -i, m., Pt<ni», aTi<i\vto^^^ ^v5.^^iss«N». 
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or Thessaly, who married Enippe, and had by her the Pierides. 
See Pierides. 

Pindus, -i, m., Findus, or Agrafa^ a lofty range of moon- 
tains, which forms the trunk of yarioos branches in Macedonia, 
and enters Greece at the sources of the Peneus, separating the 
waters which fall into the Ionian Sea from those streams which 
discharge themselves into the i£gean. Pindus nearly divides the 
continent from north to south, forming the boundary between 
Thessaly and Epirus, and, after throwing off the various branches 
of Othrys, CEta, and Corax, loses itself in the heights of Parnassus 
and Helicon. Pindus was one of the favourite haunts of the 
Muses. Some of the heights reach an elevation of 6000 or 7OO0 
feet. Effuius ab imo Findo, issuing from the bottom of Pindos, 
i. 11. 3. 

Pirenis, -idis, &-idos, adj,,f., of^ or relating to PirenCf a 
fountain near Corinth, which derived its name from a nymph so 
called, who was said to have dissolved into tears at the death of 
her daughter Cenchrea, accidentally slain by Diana. This foun- 
tain was sacred to the Muses, and is stated to have possessed the 
property of tempering the Corinthian brass when plunged red hot 
mto the stream. Ephyre (querit) Pirenidaa unaiu, Corinth be- 
wails the loss of the waters of Pirene, ii. 1. 240. 

Pisa^ -£>/*•> Pisaf a city of Elis, in the Peloponnesus, situate on 
the left bank of the Alpheus. Pisa was the city of Peiops, and for«> 
merly disputed with EUs the presidency of the Olympic sames. 
Tradition assigned its foimdation to Pisus, a grandson of Jllolus; 
but as no trace of it remained, its very existence was questioned 
in later ages. 

Pisffius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Pisa, Pitaan. 
PiscetB Arethusce, Arethusa from Pisa, a city of Elis, v. 6. 69. 
See Arethusa. 

Pleias, -adis & -ados, /., one of the Plei&des, or one of 
the Seven Stars. The Pleiades (4 «y/.), were the seven daii^h- 
ters of Atlas and Pleione (4 syt.)i one of the Oceanides, who, 
after death, were changed into a constellation, and placed in the 
back of the bull, the second sign of the zodiac. The name Pleiades 
is said to be derived from frXs/v, to sail, because that constellation 
shows the time most favourable for navigation, which is in spring ; 
and from this circumstance the Latins apphed to it the name 
Vergilice^ from ver. Quern lucida Pleias enixa est, whom the 
bright Pleias (Maia) brought forth, i. e. Mercury, i. 12. 45. 

Pceantiades, -8B, m., the son ofPaas, i. e. Philoctetes. Quod 
Vulcania Lemm'S habet Paantiaden, because Lemnos, sacred to 
VulcAiif contains the son of Pceas, xvii. 1. 313. 

Poeantius, -a, -\im., adj.. o/, or relatwg to, «t VToc^t«Sca% 
/rom Pieas, Paan, Leninos non Uaberet te, Paautxa prolw^S^ 
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island of Lemnos would not contain thee, O son of Poms, xiii. 1. 
46. 

Poeas, -antis, m., Poeas, the father of Philoctetes, who is said 
to have been one of the Argonauts. Gr, Ace. -anta. 

Poemenis, -idis, & -idos.f., Skepherdesa, the name of one 
of Acteeon's dogs. 

Polus, -i, ni', a pole, the end of the axle round which the 
wheel tttms. In geography the polee are the extremities of the 
axis on which the earth performs its diurnal revolution ; and be- 
cause the one is always pointing northward and the other south- 
ward, the former is called the North Pole, and the latter the South 
Pole. The North Pole is called the Arctic, because it points to 
the constellation of the Great and Little Bears (A^xrf) ; and the 
South Pole is called the Antarctic, because it is opposite (avr/) the 
Arctic. Polus is often used by the jpoets to signify heaven. 
Afutralem polum, the South or Antarctic Pole, ii. 1. 131. G/a- 
eiali polo, the icy or North Pole, ii. 1. 173. See Axis. 

Polycr&tes, -is, m., Poly crates, who was kinff of Samos at 
the time when Pythagoras returned from his travels with the in- 
tention of establishing his school of philosophy in his native island. 
But the government of Polycrates and his brothers was so offensive 
to the philosopher that he left Samos and retired to Italy. Poly- 
erateris celebrated among the ancients for his extraordinary good 
flM^une. His prosperity was such that he is said never to have 
/met with any cross accident. To put this to the test he was in- 
duced to throw a valuable ring into the sea, and soon after found 
it in the entraib of a fish whicn was sent to him. He was at last 
murdered by Orcetes, the Persian governor of Magnesia. 

Pompeius (tris.) (Sextus), -i, w., Sextus Pompeiue^'^SA 
the youngest son of Pompey the Great. After the battle of Mun- 
da (b. c. 45), which nearly extinguished the hopes of the repub- 
lican party, and in which his brother Cneius was slain, S. Pompey 
supported himself for some time in Spain by joining a party of rob- 
bers, and collected a considerable force even m the lifetime of Ceesar. 
The death of the Dictator opened up to him a new and a more 
cheering prospect; and had he possessed the prudence and sagacity 
of his father, he might probably have renderea himself as great and 
formidable. Being ranked by the Triumvirs among the assassins 
of Csesar, he took possession of Sicily, where he was soon joined 
by a large number of those who had been proscribed, and waged 
war with Augustus and Antony so successfully, that they were 
obliged to conclude a peace with him on very advantageous terms. 
By these he secured for himself and his followers an immunity from 
the proscription, and permission to return to Rome. Ou vVvv^ c*.- 
casion Octavianus and Antony supped witYi ^eTA.\» «tt.\iQ»xWs» 
ahip. During the entertainment, Nienas, oiie ot>K» Q,«^V»»A^'^Bt^i- 
poaed to Sextos that he should murder Vi\a ^e^Xft Mv^ TM^'t>osss^- 
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self master of the Roman empire ; but Sextus refused, ol>sertii^ 
that it was unbecoming the son of Pompey to act with such dupli- 
city. This friendly meeting, however, was not prodoctiTe of any 
permanent advantages. Sextus could not brook a superior; M 
soon after commenced hostilities, and though he had it in his power 
on several occasions to vanquish his adversaries, he did not avail 
himself of the opportunities. Confidence in his superior force by 
sea at last proved fatal to him. Having been entirely defeated by 
Augustus in a sea-engagement near Sicily, chiefly by the abilities 
of Agrippa (xv. 9. 81.), he took refuge with Antony, and was 
killed by one of his generals in the 40th year of his age (b. c. 35.). 

Pontus, .i., m; Pontus, a province in the north-east of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the west by Paphlagonia and Galatia ; on the 
south, by Cappadocia ; on the east, by Armenia and Colchis ; and 
on the north, by the Euxine. The name of Pontus was first ap- 
plied by the Greeks to the whole tract of country along the soutn- 
ern shores of the Euxine, but was afterwards limited to the pro- 
vince above described. The most remarkable king of Pontus wu 
Mithridates the Great, whose ambitious designs upon the kingdom 
of Cappadocia, of which he had been deprived by the Romans, in- 
volvea nim in a war with the latter people, which ended in his de« 
feat and death. See Mithridates. 

Priamides, -sb, m. , a aon^ or descendant of Priam, HeUmtm 
Priamiden, Helenus, the son of Priam, xiii. 1. 99. 

Priamus^ .i., m., Priam, the son of Laomedon, and the last 
kin^ of Troy. His proper name, it is said, was Podarees, but 
havmg been taken by Hercules at the conquest of Troy (See Her- 
cules), he was ransomed by his sister Hesione, and assumed the 
name of Priam, from irpietfAuif I purchase. He was placed by 
Hercules on the throne of Troy, and had fifty sons, seventeen of 
whom were bom by Hectiba, the daughter of Cisseus {dis8.), a 
neighbouring nrince. Of his children by Hecuba, the most eele^ 
brated were Hector, Hellnus, Paris, Polyxena, &c. Priam sur- 
vived the death of most of his sons, who fell in defence of their native 
eity, and was himself cruelly murdered by Pyrrhus, the son <^ 
Acnilles, at the altar of Jupiter, during the night on which Troy 
was taken by the Greeks. See Pyrrhus. 

Prometheus (tris.), -ei, & -eos, *»., Prometheus, the son 
of lapetus and Clvmene, and brother of Atlas and Epimetheus 
(4 «y?.). Prometneus is said to have made a man of clay, and to 
have animated him by fire which he stole from the chariot of the 
sun with the assistance of Minerva. Jupiter, provoked at his im- 
piety, ordered Vulcan to make a woman of the same material, 
which Minerva animated, and the other gods and goddesses gave 
i^^ presents; — Venus, bea\\\j^*, X^ci^o,ta\sa.\a\ ^eccur^^ eloquence, 
&o,, whence she was called r an^ota (^olUgtft^. ^\x^\\ftt ^i2t?;%\i<)&v 
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box, requesting her to present it to the man who married her. 
She first took it to Prometheus, but he, suspecting some concealed 
mischief, refused it. She next went to Epimetbeus, who was less 
cautious, took the box, opened it, and from it proceeded all the 
diseases and plagues which have since infested the human race, 
Hope alone remaining at the bottom. Prometheus, for his impiety « 
was chained to one of the summits of Moimt Caucasus, where a 
vulture preyed upon his liver for a thousand years, till he was 
released by Hercules. Prometheus was the father of Deucalion. 
See Deucalion. 

Promethldes, -ae, m., the son of Prometheus, i. e. Deucalion. 
See Deucalion. 

Proserpina, -ae, /!, Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres by 
Jupiter, and wife of Pluto, who carried her off while gathering 
flowers along with her attendant nymphs on the plains of Henna in 
Sicily (See Ceres). As queen of the infernal regions, Proserpine 
presided over the death of mankind, and in the opinion of the an- 
cients, no one could die, unless either the goddess herself, or her 
minister Atropos, cut off a lock of hair from his head. In conse. 

auence of this belief it was usual to cut off a lock of hair from the 
eceased, and strew it at the door of the house, as an offering to 
Proserpine. Proserpine is represented seated on a throne along 
with Pluto. This goddess is sometimes confounded with Hecate. 
Proserpina repetet coelunif Proserpine shall return to heaven, v. 8. 
69. See Hecate. 

Proteus (diss,), -ei, & -eos, m*, Proteus, a sea-deity, the 
son of Neptune and Phcenice, or, according to others, of Oceanus 
and Tethys. He received from Neptune the eift of prophecy, and 
was often consulted by those who wished to obtain a knowledge of 
futurity. He possessed the power of changing his shape at Plea- 
sure (hence he is called Amoiguum Protea, shape-chai^ng Pro- 
teus, ii. 1.9.): and was therefore very difficult of access. Proteus 
usudly resided in the Carpathian Sea, where, like the rest of the 
sea-deities, he is represented as reposing himself on the shore. It 
was necessary for the person who consulted him to take him by 
surprise and bind him, otherwise he made his escape by assuming 
different forms. Proteus is represented by VirgU and Horace as 
the keeper of Neptune's sea- calves. 

Prothoenor, .oris, m., ProthoSnor, a man who was killed by 
Hypseus {diss.) at the marriage of Perseus (diss,). Gr, Ace, -ora. 

Pryt^nis, -is, m., Prytanis, one of the companions of Sar- 
pSdon, king of Lycia, who was killed at Troy by Ulysses. Gr, 
Ace. -in. 

Psecas, -adis^ & .^oa,/,, Pseecu {a dr cp^,B.xrsm^*\sk*^(A 
traJa o/Duuu, 
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Psophaicus, -a, -um, adj*, ofy or relating to Psopkis, now 
TripotamiOf a town of Arcadia, situate near the source of the 
Erymanthus. Cum Psophatco EiymanthOf with the Eryman- 
thus, which flows past Psophis, ii. I. 244. 

Pterelas, S, m., Swiftwing^ the name of one of Actson's 
dogs. Pterelas utilis peaibus, Swift-wing, dexterous with his 
feet, iii. 2. 82. 

Pylius, -a, -um., adj,, of, or relating to Pylot^ Pylian. 
/Equaverit Pylios annos, shall have equalled the age of the Pylian 
sage, i. e. Nestor, xv. 9. 94. 

Pylos, & Pylus, -i,./., Pglos. There were three towns of 
this name in the Peloponnesus, for all of which claims have been 
advanced for the honour of giving birth to Nestor. One of 
them was situate in Elis at the foot of Mount Pholoe, near the La- 
don, a tributary of the Peneus ; another in Triphylia, the south- 
ern division of Elis, the claims of which are supported by Strabo. 
Pylos of Triphylia, now Biskini, is placed by tius geographer at a 
distance of thirty stadia from the coast, towards the source of the 
small river Amathus. The third, which was in Mossenia, and is 
now called Old Navarino, was placed at the northern entrance of 
the Gulf of NavarinOj and was celebrated at a later period for 
the brilliant successes obtained there by the Athenians in the Pe- 
loponnesian war. The maritime situation of this Pylos accords 
better with Homer's description of the Nelean city, than either of the 
two alrea4y mentioned. 

Pyramus, -i, m., Pyramus, a youth of Babylon, who became 
enamoured of Thisbe, a beautiful virgin, living in a contiguous 
house. After their interviews had been prohibited by their pa- 
rents, they continued to express their mutual passion through a 
chink in the wall which separated the houses. They agreed to 
elude by night the vigilance of their friends, and to meet under a 
white mulberry tree at the tomb of Ninus, without the walls of 
Babylon. Thisbe arrived first at the appointed place, but being 
alarmed by the sudden appearance of a lioness, took refuge in a 
neighbouring cave. As she fled, she dropped her veil, which the 
lioness found and besmeared with blood. Pyramus, who arrived 
soon after, found the veil, and concluding tnat his mistress had 
been torn in pieces, stabbed himself with his sword. Thisbe, when 
her fears vanished, returned from the cave, and finding her lover 
in the agonies of death, fell upon the sword, which was still reek- 
ing with his blood. The mulberry tree, according to Ovid, was 
stained with the blood of the lovers, and ever after bore fruit of a 
bloody colour. 

Pyreneus (/m.), -ei, & -eos, m., Pyreneus, a Thracian, 
vrbo had seized on DauUa and P\ioc\a. "ft-Ci sv« \>Qa li\\vi&ft% ^^^kvois^ 
to the temple on Parnassus ^v. 4. ^^.^,«xAl«v^>si%^«a^.Tw^!w!w, 
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invited them to take shelter under his roof from an approacmng 
storm. The Muses accepted the invitation, and when tne tempest 
was over were about to depart ; but their host closed his doors, and 
prepared to offer them violence. The goddesses taking wing flew 
off ; and Pyreneus attempting to follow them through the air « as 
dashed in pieces on the ground. 

Pyroeis, -entis, w., PyroeU { fiery), the name of one of the 
horses of the sun. 

Pyrrha, -«,/, Pyrrha, the daughter of Epimetheus (4 syl) 
and Pandora, and the wife of DeucaUou, who, along with her 
husband, restored the human race after the deluge. See Deucalion 
and Diluvium. 

Pyrrhus, -i, m., Pyrrhug, a son of Achilles by Deidamia, 
the daiighter of Lycomedes, king of Scyros. He was called 
Pyrrhus, from the yellow colour of his hair, and Neoptolemus 
(nei0 soldier), because he was brought to Troy when very young, 
towards the conclusion of the famous siege, in conseauence of a 
prediction of Calchas, that the city could not be taken without him. 
At Troy he signalized himself by his valour and cruelty ; he killed 
Pblites, one of the sons of Priam, and with the same sword mur- 
dered the aged king, who had taken refuge at the altar of Jupiter. 
By the advice of Helenus, he was the last of the Greeks who left 
Troy, and thereby escaped the storm to which Ulysses, Ajax, and 
the other chiefs were exposed. He afterwards settled in Epirus, 
and took with him Andromache, the wife of Hector, whom he sub- 
sequently gave in marriage to Helenus. 

Pythagoras, -se, fn.,PyfAa^or<M, a distinguished philosopher, 
who IS said to have been born at Samos, about b. c. 586. The 
liistory of Pythagoras, beyond that of any other of the ancient phi- 
losophers, is envelo{>ed in fable and mystery. The place, as well 
as the time of his birth, was much disputea by the writers of an- 
tiquity. His father, Mnesarchus, was a person of distinction ; and 
Pythagoras therefore received the education most calculated to en- 
lighten his mind and invigorate his body. Like his contemporaries, 
he was early made acquainted with poetry and music, — devoted him- 
self to the study of eloquence and astronomy, and in his eighteenth 
year obtained the prize for wrestling at the Olympic games. After 
acquiring this distinction in his native island, he resolved to visit 
foreign countries in quest of knowledge, and went to Egypt, at that 
time the school of philosophy and science. He was there received 
with great kindness by Amasis the king, and remained twenty- two 
years, during which time he became deeply versed in th^ science and 
mysteries of the Egyptian priesthood. Leaving Egypt he proceeded 
tb Bab , Ion, where he became acquainted with the'learuvQ!^«s!A'^^-> 
lo'sophy of the east, and returned to Saxno% m ^fla,% %v»\.\ft'^ ^^vJ 
BeJiuf desirous that bis feUow-citizex»8\io>\UTe».^^*>««»^^^* v"^. 
trareJb and studies, he attempted to eBta>>\ii\i a «diw\^«t vcv«a v«x- 
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struction in the elements of science. Displeased, according to Ovid 
(xv. 2. 61.), with the tyranny of Polycrates, he retired from the 
island in disgust, passed over into Italy, and settled at Croto, a city on 
the Bay of Tarentum, where he opened a school with ffreat success. 
He also taught his doctrines in manv other cities of Italy, and ob- 
tained numerous disciples, who held him in a degree of respect 
little short of adoration. He was not, however, allowed to prose- 
cute his labours unmolested. The spirit of innovation which he 
displayed excited against him powerful enemies, whose hostihty 
proved fatal to him in his eightieth year. Pythagoras was the first 
who assumed the name of Philosopher, or lover of wisdom. He 
seems to have been fully aware of the sanctity which new opinions 
derive from mystery, and the means which he employed to re- 
commend his doctrines, unquestionably rank him among impos- 
tors. He admitted no disciple without a careful investigation into 
nis previous character, and an examination of his features and exter- 
nal appearance. Upon all his auditors he imposed silence for a cer- 
''.tain time ; those who were talkative were obliged to listen for five 
years, while those who possessed a natural taciturnity were allowed 
to speak after a probation of two years. They were also obliged 
to abstain from animal food, and from beans. In imitation of 
the Egyptian priests, whose doctrines he had imbibed, he adopted 
the symbolical method of instruction, and in this veiled manner 
treated of God and the human soul, and delivered many precepts 
relating to the conduct of life, political as well as civiL He also 
made considerable advances in the arts and sciences, particularly in 
music, arithmetic, and geometry. To him is ascribed the discovery 
of the musical chords, and the construction of the common multi- 
plication-table. In astronomy, Pythagoras made great progress, 
and is even believed to have been possessed of the true idea of the 
solar system, which, after a long interval, was revived by Coperni- 
cus, and has since been fully established by Newton. The most 
famous of his doctrines was that of the metempsychosis, or trans- 
migration of souls ; which he probably derived from the Egyptian 
priests. In proof of this doctrine, he professed to remember the 
various bodies which his soul had animated before it entered the son 
of Mnesarchus. He recollected having been first iS^thalides, the 
son of Mercury, then Euphorbus (See Euphorbus), then Pyrrhas 
of Delos, and at last Pythagoras. 

Pythia, -orum, n., the Pythian games. These games were 
celebrated on the plain of Crissa near Delphi, in honour of Apollo, 
and are said to have been instituted by the god himself to comme- 
morate his victory over the serpent Python, They were originally 
celebrated once in nine years, but afterwards every fifth year. The 
contests consisted of running, leaping, wrestUng, boxing, and 
throwing the discus or quoit, which, from their number, were called 
PeDtatblon, The place where tVieae <ioTkle%t& were exhibited was 
cMlled stadium, and the revaxd \«a\.o^*^ xx^o^ ^Cji^ ^vauw ^*k v 
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n-own or wreath of laurel. The other solemn games of Greece 
were the Olympic, the Isthmian, and the Nemean. Dictos Py^ 
\hia de nomine domiti aerpentis, called Pythia^ from the name of 
the serpent which he had killed, i. 9. 32. 

Python, -onis, w., Python^ a celebrated serpent, said to have 
qprung from the mud and stagnant waters which remained on the sur- 
Face of the earth after the deluge (i. 9. 23, &c.). This serpent was 
employed bv Juno to persecute Lat5na before the birth of Apollo and 
Diana, and having afterwards taken refuge in Mount Parnassus, 
was there killed by Apollo, who in consequence received the name 
3f Pythius, and instituted the Pythian Games to commemorate his 
rictory. Stravimus tumidum Pythona innumeris sagittist I killed 
the swollen Python with innumerable arrows, i. 10. 9. Gr, 
Aec. -ona. See Latona and Pythia. 

.. . Q. ^ 

Quirinus, -i, m., Qvirinus, a name applied by the Romans j^ 
to Romiilus, their first king, after his deification; derived either .0 
frote Quiris, a Sabine term for a spear, or from Cures, a Sabine f -'^ 
city. Romulus was the son of the god Mars and Ilia or Rhea 
Sylvia, the daughter of Numitor, king of Alba Longa. Amulius, 
the brother of Numitor, dispossessed him of hU kingdom, and, to 
deprive him of all hopes of offspring, put his sons to death, and 
forced his daughter Ilia to become a Vestal virgin (See Vesta), 
nia, however, became pregnant, and endeavoured to palliate her 
offence by alleging that it was by Mars, the god of war. She gave 
birth to two sons, whom Amulius ordered to be thrown into the 
Tiber, and herself to be cast into prison, or put to death. The river 
happened at the time to have overflowed its banks, and the servants 
ho whom the cruel task was intrusted being unable to reach the 
current, the vessel in which the infants were exposed was left on 
dry ground when the water subsided. Here they were suckled by 
a 8he>wolf till they were found by Faustiilus the king's shepherd, 
who carried them to his cottage, and brought them up as his own 
children, giving them the names of Romulus and Remus. The 
twins, after spending eighteen years among the shepherds, were 
made acquainted with their real origin, put Amulius to death, and 
restored their grandfather Numitor to the throne. Joined by a 
number of their former companions they resolved to build a city, 
where their boyhood had been spent, and founded Rome on Mount 
Aventinus on the 21st of April b. c. 753. To determine which of 
them should give name to the new city they had recourse to omens, 
and these being declared in favour of Romulus, he called it Roma, 
and assumed the government. Fie now adopted various means to 
increase the number of his subjects ; he opened an cuytum for 
fugitives from the neighbouring tribes, received a.VL7i\wi'««t«iNa^vMj^ 
to join his standard, and also extended his temlotvea Vj ^w«j^^s\.. 
EJated by bis success he became tyranmcaX, a.T\dk «&V«t «b x«^!^ w. 
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38 years, disappeared while employed in reviewing his army. It 
was commonly believed that he was translated to lieaven, and his 
superstitious subjects acting upon this belief, deemed him worthy 
of divine honours, and ranked nim among the gods, under the title 
of Quirinus. Populo Qutnnt, to the people of Quirinus, L e. to 
the Romans, zv. 9. 12. 

R. 

Rhamnusia, -S, /., Rhamnusia, a name given to the god- 
dess Nemesis, from Rhamnus, now Evreo Ceutro, a town in Attica, 
where she was worshipped, and where she had a temple with a co- 
lossal statue of Parian marble by Phidias. Nemesis was one of the 
infernal deities, the daughter of Noz, and was regarded as the god- 
dess of impartial justice, who dealt out to each individual according 
to his deserts ; and also as the goddess of just and equitable ven- 
geance, who chastised and humbled the proud and insolent trans- 
gressor. Hence she was invoked to punish Narcissus for his inso- 
lence and pride (iii. 6. ). The temple of this goddess at Rhamnus is 
^ said to have been built of the marhle which the Persians brought 
with them to the plain of Marathon, to commemorate their expe<Aed 
victory. 

Rhanis^ -idis, & -id(m,f., Rhanis, a nymph in the train of 
Diana. 

Rhenus, -i, m., the Rhine, a large river which rises in Swit- 
zerland, aUttle to the east of Mount St Gothard, and flows north- 
east through the Grisons to the Lacus Brigantinus, the Lake of 
Constance, From this its course is due west to Basil, where it 
takes a northerly direction, and becomes the boundary between 
France and Germany, and afterwards between the latter countnr 
and Belgium. It then crosses Rhenish Prussia, and enters Hol- 
land ; on thto borders of which country it sends off a large 
stream on the left, called the Vahalis, or Waul, which flows west 
and joins the Maese. A few miles farther north it throws off 
another branch on the right, called the Flevo, or Flevum, the 
Jssel, which flows north, joins the Old Issel from Germany, and 
enters the Zuyder Zee. At Wyck it throws off a third branch, 
called the Helium, or Leek, which joins the Maese above Rotter- 
dam. The river being thus nearly drained of its waters loses itself 
in the sand on the west coast. The Rhine formerly entered the 
North Sea by two mouths, and hence it is called BicomU by Vir- 

S'l. Of these the southern one was that of the Mcwse, then called 
elium Ostium ; the northern was that which is now called the 
Old Rhine, To these a third was subsequently added, which en- 
tered the sea between the islands Vlieland and Schelling, This 
last was effected by the canal of Drusus, which united the Rhine 
And the Issel. In progress of tvme ^e %e«ktGk»AftT«^\^\fixQ«da round 
this new mouth of the B^e, tiW «X \saX.*\X. ^w«c«^ ^« «££^c;\Bi»a|, 
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country, and formed the great inlet now known as the Zvyder Zee, 
The coarse of the Rhine is estimated at 830 miles. 

Rhesus^ -i, m., Rhesus y a king of Thrace, the son of Eionens 
(4 8i/l.)y or, according to others, of Strymon, by the Muse Euterpe, 
who came to assist the Trojans during the famous siege. His ar- 
rival was expected with great impatience, on account of the pre- 
diction of an ancient oracle, that Troy could not be taken if the 
horses of Rhesus tasted the grass on the plains of Troy, or drank 
of the waters of the Xanthus. The Greeks, who wore aware of 
the oracle, resolved, if possible, to prevent its fulfilment, and com- 
missioned Ulysses and Diomedes to intercept him. Rhesus reached 
Troy late in the evening after the ^ates were shut, and was obUged 
to remain all night in front of the city. The Grecian chiefs entered 
his tent, killed the Thracian king, got possession of his horses, and 
carried them in triumph to their camp. Petii tentoria Rhesi, 1 
went to the tent of Rhesus, xiii. 1. 249. 

Rhodanus, -i, m,, the Rhone, a large and rapid river which 
rises in Mount St Gothard, not far from the source of the Rhine, 
and flows westward to the Lacus Lemanus, the Lake of Geneva, 
Reappearing at the town of Geneva, it turns to the south, and 
forms the boundary between Savoy and France. After entering 
France it receives the Arar, or Saone, at Lyons, maintains a south- 
erly course, and discharges itself by three mouths into the Sinus 
Gallicus, the Gulf of Lyons. The western mouth was called Os- 
tium Hispaniense, from its being next to Spain ; to the east of it 
was the Ostium Metapinum ; the third and largest was the Ostium 
Massilioticum, so called from its being nearest to Massilia* Afar- 
eeilles. This last is now the main arm of the river, and therefore 
preserves the appellation of the Rhone, The length of the Rhone 
is 540 miles, during which it falls 5,400 feet. 

Rhodope, -es, f., Rhodope, now Despoto Dag, a lofty range 
of mountahis in Thrace, which detaches itself from Mount Sco- 
mius at its junction with HsRmus, and extends through the western 
and southern parts of that country. Rhodope was the birthplace 
of Mars, and, according to the fable, received its name from Rho- 
dope, the wife of Hsemus, king of Thrace, who wasyohanged into 
this mountain for presuming to rival Juno. Rhodop^4andem cari- 
tura nivibus, Rhodope, destined at length to be. Relieved of its 
snow, ii. 1. 222. Gr. Ace, -en. 

RhoetUSj -i^ m,, Rhatus, one of the CMiJ{>anions of Phineus 
{diss.)f who was killed by Perseus {diss.) at his marriage with 
i^ndromeda. Cuspis non irrita adhcesit jfronte Rhceti, the spear 
taking effect stuck in the forehead of Rhoetus, v. i. 38. 

Roma^ '32,/,, Rome, the metropoUs oi ItoSt^, «xA otsra 'Qcl^ 
mistress of the world, was situate in LaiVoxa, ou \>cift \«S\. XwJ^ jw- 
the Tiber, meen miles from its mouth. Ti\x© c^xvft^NXa^ ^««««^"^. 
the origin of Rome and the name o!.^^® ioxwvdet ^»»a ^^*^ 
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qaenUy agitated, and still remains undecided. According to the po- 
pular account it was founded by Romulus (See Quirinus) on the Fa- 
latine hill on the 2l8t of April b. c. 753, and 431 years after the 
destruction of Troy. The form of the city was at first square, its 
extent small, and the adjoining territory very circumscribed, fiat 
that it was a city of some consequence when Romulus dictated its 
laws seems evident from the pomp and royalty with which he was then 
surrounded. The succeeding kings added to the extent and beauty 
of the city, till, in the reign of Servius,Tullius, it included the seven 
hills on the left bank of the Tiber, as well as the Janiculum, on 
the opposite side of the river. From its position Rome obtained 
the epithet Septicollis. The seven hills were : Palatinus in the 
centre, with Quirinalis on the north ; Viminalis, Esquilinus, and 
CceUus, on the east ; Aventinus on the south ; and Capitolinus on 
the west. The city at this time was divided into four regions ; 
the Suburana, Esquilina, Collma, and Palatina ; it had H7 spates, 
the circuit of the walls beinff about 60 stadia. This extent of Rome 
continued with but little uteration till the time of the emperor 
Aurelian, who included the Campus Martins, a large plain lying 
between the Tiber and the Quirinal and Capitoiine Hills, and 
added to it In various quarters till its circumference amounted to 
fifteen miles. The houses of the Romans are supposed to have 
been at first merely cottages thatched with straw. The burning 
of the city by the Gauls (a. u. 364) afforded an opportunity of 
rebuilding it in a more solid and commodious manner ; but the ne- 
cessary haste prevented due attention from being paid to the regula- 
rity of the streets. It was in the time of Augustus that Rome was 
first adorned with splendid buildings ; hence that emperor used 
to boast that he had found it of brick, but should leave it of mar- 
ble. Some of the most remarkable places in Rome were, the Ca- 
pitol (See Capitolium), and Tarpeian Rock on the Capitoiine 
Hill ; the Palace of Avgustits on the Palatine ; the Forum (See 
Forum), between the Palatine and Capitoiine hills ; eastward, the 
Coliseum^ or Amphitheatre of Vespaaian ; and between the Pala- 
tine and Aventine hills, the Circus Maximus. Besides these, Rome 
was adorned with numerous temples, public baths, and magnificent 
aqueducts, by which water was brought into the city from a great 
distance. Among the works of public utility in Rome none seem to 
have excited greater admiration in the ancients themselves, than the 
Cloaca^ or sewers. The largest of these, called the Cloaca Max- 
ima, was intended to carry off the water which stagnated in the 
low grounds near the Forum, with the other impurities of the city. 
It was begun by Tarquinius Priscus, and finished by Tarquimus 
Superbus. 

Romanus^ -a, -um, adj., of, or belonging to the Romans, 
Roman. Romanum nomen, the Roman name, the Roman em- 
pire, /. 6. 39. Qu^que Romana potentxa «titet domiiis terrii, 
wherever the Roman po^er exleiv^ onw u« %>^\Q%»\ft\ '«Kst>A, 
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XV. 9. ]33. Romani ducts, of the Roman general, i. e. Antony, 
iv. 9. 82. 

S. 

Sagittarius, -ii, |»., the archer, one of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. According to the fable, the Centaur Chiron was wounded 
in the knee by Hercilles with one of his poisoned arrows. The 
hero immediately ran to the assistance of his preceptor, but as the 
wound was incurable, and the cause of excruciating pains, Chiron 
entreated Jupiter to deprive him of immortality. The king of the 
gods listened to his prayers, and placed him among the constella- 
tions under the name of Sagittarius. See Hcmonius and Zodiacus. 

Samius, -a, .urn, adj», of, or relating to the island of Sa. 
mos, Samif.n, Also as a Snb., a native of Santos, a Samian. 
Samius ortu, a Samian by birth, viz., Pythagoras, xv. 2. 1. See 
Pythagoras. 

Samos, -\,f»y Samos, now Samo, an island in the JE^ean 
Sea, which lies off the coast of Ionia in Asia Minor, and is divided 
from the promontory of Mycale by a narrow channel. Samos is 
about sixty miles in circumference, and was famous for the wor- 
ship of Juno, who was said to have been born in the island, and for 
a magnificent temple of this goddess, which was a noted asylum for 
offenders. To Samos is likewise assigned the honour ot having 
given birth to Pythagoras. This island was anciently proverbiu 
for its fertility, the fineness of the climate, and the punty of the 
atmosphere. Its chief town was Samos, now Megali Chora, 

Sarpedon, -onis, m., Sarpedon, the son of Jupiter by Lao- 
dainia, the daughter of fiellerophon. He became king of Lycia, 
and, accompanied by a select party of his subjects, went to assist 
Priam during the siege of Troy. After killing many of the Greeks, 
he was himself wounded by Tlepolemus, king of Rhodes, and slain 
by Patroclus. Ulysses boasts (xiii. I. 2^, &c.), that he had 
killed many of the companions of Sarpedon. There was another 
hero of the same name who was the son of Jupiter and Eurdpa, 
and the brother of £acus and Rhadamanthus. Quid referum 
agmina Lycii Sarpedonis devastata meo ferro, why should 1 men- 
tion the troops of Sarpedon, king of Lyqa, which were destroyed 
by my sword ? xiii. 1. 25d. 

Satumia, 'Bd,f,, the daughter of Saturn, i. e. Juno, See 
Juno. 

Saturnius, -ii, m,, a son of Saturn. It is applied to Pluto, 
▼. 6. 80. 

Saturnius, -a, -um, adj,, of, or relating to Saturn, Satumian, 
Satvmius pater, the Saturnian father, i. e. Jupiter, i. 6. I. So- 
tumia Juno, Juno, the daughter of Satwm, Vh. \\.^. 

SatumuSj J, m., iSb<«ni,tbeyoimge«^umcAOdn&««K^^^ 
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nas {heaven) and Terra {earth). At the request of hit mother 
he mutilated his father by means of a scythe with which she far< 
nished him. He then occupied the chief place among the Titans, 
or children of Heaven and Earth, and married his sister Rhea, or 
Ops. His elder brother Titan ceded to him the crown on condi- 
tion that he should rear no male offspring. He is therefore said to 
have devoured all his sons till the birth of Jupiter, when Rhea 
deceived her husband by substituting a stone, which the voracious 
god devoured instead of him. By a similar artifice she saved 
rfeptune and Pluto (See Jupiter and Neptunus). Titan being in- 
formed that the male children of Saturn were preserved and edu- 
cated privately, made war upon him, dethroned him, and put him 
in prison along with Rhea. Jupiter, who was now grown up to 
manhood, collected a body of Cretans, defeated Titan and his sons, 
hberated his parents, and replaced his father on the throne. Sa- 
turn, not long after, forgettmg the kind services of his son, con- 
spired against him ; but Jupiter, assisted by his brothers, Neptune 
and Pluto, banished his father, and divided his dominions (v. 6. 
28.). He assigned the sea to Neptune, the infernal regions to 
Pluto, and reserved the heavens and earth to himself. Saturn 
being thus expelled from his kingdom wandered over many conntries 
in quest of a settlement, and at last arrived in Italy, where be 
was kindly received by Janus, king of the country, who admitted 
him to a share of the government. Here the god employed him- 
self in civilizing the barbarous inhabitants, by teaching them agri- 
culture and the liberal arts ; and from the happiness which these 
improvements produced, his reign obtained the name of the golden 
age. From him Italy was called Satumia, and the district where 
he settled Latiunit because he concealed himself (latuit) there. 
After Saturn disappeared from the earth, Janus instituted, in honour 
of him, a festival, called Saturnalia, which was afterwards cele- 
brated by the Romans with great pomp in the middle of December. 
The Saturnalia were at first confined to one dav, then extended 
to three, and, in the time of the emperors, to nve. The utmost 
liberty prevailed daring the celebration ; all was mirth and festivity ; 
h'iends sent presents to each other ; no war was proclaimed, no 
criminal executed ; slaves were permitted to jest with their masters, 
and were even waited on at table by them. This last circumstance 
was probably founded on the original equality which was supposed 
to exist among men in the reign of Saturn. Saturn is the god of 
time, and is usually represented as an old man. holding in his right 
hand a scythe with a serpent, which bites its own tail, an emblem 
of time and of the revolution of the year. In his left hand he 
holds a child, which he raises up to his head, as if on the point of 
devouring it. 

Satyrus, -i, W., a Satyr, TYie Satyr* n«w^ «. vst\. ^< Tnral 
deities, represented with huvaaxi \>od:\ea, \>x>X. VvCsv ^'^Nw wA.\^ 
of a goat, short horns ou tWw ioxeVve^A, wv^ ^iJsv^vt \«Axr^ ^^«^ 
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with hair. They chiedy attended on Bacchus, were remarkable 
for their nimbleness, cunning, loquacity, and amorous dispositions, 
and were said to inhabit the woods, fields, and mountains. As 
rural deities they received offerings of the first fruits of every thing. 

ScorpioS; & Scorpius^ -ii., ni; the Scorpion^ one of the twelve 
si^ns of the zodiac, between Libra and Sagittarius, which was' 
said to have occupied the space afterwards assigned to two con- 
stellations. Hence Ovid says, Ubi Scorpios concavat brachia 
in ffeminos arcus, et porrigit membra in spatium duorum atgno- 
rum, where the scorpion bends hb claws in a double curve, and 
stretches bis body over the space of two constellations, i. e. over 
the space which ^was afterwards occupied by the Scorpion and 
Libra, ii. 1. 195. According to the fable, Orion, a famous hunter, 
had excited the anger of Tellus, by boasting that there was no ani- 
mal which he could not kill ; the goddess, to punish his vanity, sent 
a scorpion, by the bite of which he died ; ana Jupiter honoured the 
courage of the serpent by changing it into a constellation. Scor^ 
pion curvantem brachia lonffo circtiiht, the scorpion bending his 
claws in an extended curve, ii. 1. 83. Gr: Ace, -on. See Orion. 

Scylla^ 'ft,/., Scylla^ a rocky promontory on the Italian side of 
the Strait of lilessina, opposite to the whirlpool Charybdis, on the 
coast of Sicily. Scylla, according to the fable, was the beautiful 
daughter of Phorcys, or of Typho, and the friend and companion of 
the Nereids. The sea-god Glaucus saw and fell in love with her ; 
and being rejected in his suit, applied to Circe to exercise her magi- 
cal arts in his favour. Circe wished him to transfer his affections 
to herself; and filled with rage at his refusal, poured the juice 
of some poisonous herbs into the fountain in whicn Scylla was ac- 
customed to bathe, and thus transformed her into a monster with 
twelve feet, six long necks, with a terrific head and three rows of 
close- set teeth on each. Alarmed bv this sudden metamorphosis, 
Scylla threw herself into that part oi the sea which separates Italy 
from Sicily, and was changed into rocks, which were deemed by the 
ancients very dangerous to sailors. During a storm the waves are 
described as roaring dreadfully when dashed against the points and 
cavities of the rocks, and to this circumstance is probably to be 
ascribed the fable of the dogs with which some of the ancient 
poets have encircled her waist. Rapax Scylla cincia siBvia cant' 
OU8 (dicitur) latrare Siculo profundo, ravenous Scylla encompassed 
with furious dogs is said to bark in the Sicilian Sea, vii. 1. 65. See 
Charybdis. 

Scyros, & Scyrus, -i, f., Scyros, now Shyro, an island in the 
^gean Sea, which lies to the east of Euboea, and has a town of the 
same name. Lycomedes was king of this i&Uxid. '^Wcl k^So^v^ 
concealed himself there, to escape going to \.Yie ^to^wv'ww . '^«:Y^'i% 
waseelebrated for a superior breed of goalts, w^^ ^^ V«\\*'w\sia«aa' 
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marble, which were held in high estimation. The circamference of 
the island is about sixty miles. See Achilles. 

Scythia^ -sB) ^, Scythia, a name appUed by the more early 
authors to the northern part of the earth, comprehending that im- 
mense tract of country which extends from Scandinavia, the Da- 
nube and the Vistula, to the most easterly Umits of the known world. 
The greater part of this country was altogether unknown to the 
ancients, and the northern portion of it was believed by them to be 
uninhabitable from its extreme coldness. In this general sense 
Scythia is emj)loyed by Ovid, i. 2. 33. and ii. 1. 224. Scythia, as 
defined by ancient geographers, was bounded on the west by Sar. 
matia Asiatica, on the east by Serica, on the south by the Persian 

frovinces and India, and on the north by the unknown regions, 
t was divided by Alount Imaus, a branch of the Altaian Afotcii- 
tainSf into Scythia infra Imaum on the north, which corresponded 
generally with Independent 'I'artary ; and Scythia extra fmawn^ 
which corresponded with the modern province of Mongolia, The 
Scythians were divided into numerous tribes ; they possessed no 
towns, but led a wandering life ; they inured themselves to labour 
and fatigue, and are represented by some authors as living on hu- 
man flesh, and drinking the blood of their enemies. According to 
other accounts they lived on milk, and clothed themselves with the 
skins of their cattle ; they despised money, and instinctively y^mo- 
tised that philosophy and virtue which among other nations were 
the result of long-continued civilisation. They were remarkaUe 
for the great veneration which they paid to their kings. 

Semele, -eSy/i, Semele, the daughter of Cadmus and Harmo- 
nia, who attracted the notice of Jupiter and became pregnant by 
him. While she was in this condition Jupiter pWged himself to 
prove his affection for her by granting her whatever she should 
ask ; and Juno, ever jealous of her husband's amours, assuming the 
form of her nurse Beroe, urged her to request the king of the gods 
to come to her in the same majesty as he approached his queen. 
Jupiter reluctantly complied with her request, and Semele, unable 
to bear his presence, was reduced to ashes. The child, however, 
was saved from the flames, and was placed in the thigh of Jupiter 
till the regular period of his birth arrived. See Bacchus. 

Semelelas, -a, -urn, adj,. of, or relating to Semele, Se- 
meleia prolesy the son of Semele, i. e. Bacchus, iii. 7. 10. v. 5. 36. 

Semideus, -i, tn,, a demi-god, a name applied to those heroes, 
one of whose parents was immortid, and the other mortal ; and to 
those who were deified on account of their bravery and virtues : u 
Pan, Herciiles, Romiilus, &c. 

Semiramis^ -is, & -idis,y., Semiramis, a celebrated queen of 
Assyria, was the daughter ot tVie ^o^e&% l^etc^^tia by aa Assyrian 
youth. She first married Meivoiv, xJtift ^oswckOT lA V\\««^^ wbA 
accompanied him to t\ve svege oi Bwitro.. 'IV^ ^^a&s!w«x «i 
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valour which she there displayed, and also her uncommon beauty^ 
attracted the notice of king Ninus, who conceiving a strong affec- 
tion for her, offered to her husband his daughter in exchange. The 
less powerful husband, who tenderly loved her, refused ; and when 
the king added threats to entreaties, he hung himself to avoid the 
consequences. The only obstacle being thus removed, Ninus mar- 
ried Semiramis, and at his death bequeathed to her his crown. 
Being now at liberty to prosecute her schemes of ambition, she ex- 
tendi her empire over Egypt, and a great part of Libya and 
Ethiopia. Some of the ancient writers represent her as the 
founder of Babylon ; but according to others she merely enlarged 
and beautified it, and surrounded it with a wall of bricks (iv. 2. 4.). 
Her reign wa» distinguished by all the goi^eoosness of eastern 
splendour, and her schemes of conquest and of internal improve- 
ment were on a magnificent scale. Her character was stained by 
some of the grossest vices ; she is even accused of the murder of 
her husband, and her death b^ the hand of her own son is repre- 
sented as a matter of necessity. She is supposed to have lived 
about B. c. 1965. According to the fabulous account, Semiramis 
was changed into a dove after her death, and received divine ho- 
nours in Assyria. Ubi Semiramis dicitur cinxisse altam urbem 
coctilibus muris, where Semiramis is said to have surrounded the 
lofty city (Babylon) with walls of brick, iv. 2. 4. See Babylon and 
Ninus. 

Send,tU8^ -us, m., the Senate, the chief council of state among 
the Romans. The senate was instituted by Romulus, to assist him 
in the government of the republic. It consisted at first of 100 
members ; three were nominated by each tribe, and three by each 
cvria. To these ninety ^nine Romulus himself added one, to pre- 
side at their deUberations, and to take charge of the city in his 
absence. The members of this body were called senators on ac- 
count of their age (senes), wadpatres, from the paternal care which 
they exercised over the state. To the number of senators elected by 
Romulus another hundred was chosen from the Sabines when that 
people were admitted into the city, and Tarquinius Prisons added a 
hunured more. This number of 300 continued with little variation 
till the time of Sylla, who increased it ; but how many he added is 
imcertain. It appears there were at least above 400. In the time 
of Julius Cesar the number of senators was increased to 900, and 
after his death to 1000. Augustus reduced the number to 600. 
The power of choosing the senators belonged at first to the kings, 
and after their expulsion, to the consuls and military tribunes. From 
the year of the city 310, it was vested in the censors, who had also 
the power of degrading any member who had either behaved him- 
self unworthily, or allowed his fortune to fall below the requisite 
qualification. The senators were originally chosen onl^ {c<vas. ^Isx^ 
Patricians, but afterwards al.«o from the P\eWiaxi%. 1^^ <i«s\^^»&ft 
must b&ve previoasly passed throug\i the VnietioT o'8L<te» ^1 ^^:oas^*s*"» 
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Tribune of the people, Edile, Praetor, and Consul. The neceh 
sary qualification was the possession of property to the amount of 
80,000 sesterces, or £6458 : 6 : 8. The ^ce where the senate 
met was called Curia. Medid sede SenatHs, in the centre of the 
senate-house, zv. 9. 99. See Curia. 

Septemtrio^ -onis^ & Septemtriones, -um, m,, properly 
seven plough oxen ; hence, on account of some supposea resem- 
blance, the seven stars at the north pole, in the Greater Bear, 
otherwise called Charles* Wain. Septemtrio is frequently used to 
signify the north, as in i. 2. 33. See Triones. 

Seiiphos, & Seriphus, -i|/.) Seriphus, now Serpho, a bar- 
ren rocKy island in the ^gean Sea, one of the Cyclades, lying 
south-east of Cythnus, and about thirty-six miles in circumfer«ice. 
Danae was said to have been here cast on shore ; and the poets 
attempted to account for the steep and rugged character of the 
mountains bv the fable of Perseus (diss,), who is scud to bare 
changed the Icing of the island into stone, to revenge the wrongs 
which had been offered to his mother. It was used by the Romau 
as a place of banishment for state criminals. Circumdata eotxl 
nube desf'rit Seriphon, hid in a hollow cloud, she abandons Seri- 
phus, V. 4. 2. Gr. Ace. -on. See Danae and Perseus. 

Serpens, -tis, c, the Serpent, a constellation between the two 
Bears, near the North Pole. Serpens qum posita est yroxima 
fflaciaii polo, the serpent which was situate very near th* iey pole, 
u. 1. 173. 

Sicania, -se, f*, Sicania, a name given to Sicily from the 
Sicani, a people who passed over from Italy and tooK possession 
of the island, and is used by the noets as synonymous with Sicilia. 
Sicily, the largest island in the Mediterranean, is separated from 
Italy by the Fretum Siciilum, the Strait of Messina, and was sup- 
posed by the ancients to have been once joined to it. From its 
triangular shape, it was called at a very early period Trinacria 
(See Trinacria), and Triquetra, and, owing to its great fertility, 
has been styled the granary of the Romans. Its length is 159 
miles, with an average breadth of 70; its extent 10,500 square 
milesl The surface of the island is diversified by mountains and 
fertile plains. The most celebrated of the mountains are ^tna, 
the fabled forge of Vulcan, and the residence of the Cyclop^ (See 
JEtxiA and Cyclopes), and Eryx famous for the temple of Venus 
(See Eryx^. According to Ovid, the giant Typhoeus (tris.) was 
buried under Sicily (See Typhoeus). In the interior was the 

?lain of Henna, where Proserpine was carried off by Pluto (See 
lenna). The principal cities were Zancle, or Messana, Leomini, 
Syracuse, Agrigentum, Drepanum, and Panormus. The inhabi- 
tants of Sicily were so much addicted to luxury, that the eicpres- 
sioa Sicuia mensa became ■pToveT\i\«\\ wcA ^\ve xvchnes^ of their 
country rendered it an object oi ain>a\x\oTi to ^i)ck&'^oxfiAsx ^^^vro&tv 
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SiceliS; -idis, & -idos, adj,, f., of, or relating to Sicily^ 
Sicilian. Sicelidas Ni/mphas, the Sicilian nymphs, v. 6. 72. 
Gr. Ace. -as. 

Siculus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Sicily, Sicilian, 
Cautus amhihat fundamina Sicida terra, cautiously went round, 
or surveyed the foundations of the island of Sicily, v. 6. 21 . Mag- 
num nomen superabitur Siculis undis, a great name (Sextus 
Pompey) shall be defeated in the Sicilian Sea, zv. 9. 81. 

Sicyon, -onis, /., Sicgon, now Basilico, the capital of Sicyo- 
nia, a small district of Achaia, to the west of Corinthia. Sicyon 
was one of the most ancient cities of Greece, and existed long be- 
fore the arrival of Pelops in the peninsula. It was famous for its 
olives. See Achaia. 

Sicyonius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Sicyon, SicyO' 
nian, Sicyonius Ladon, Ladun from Sicyon, iii. 2. 16. 

Sidon, -onis, f., Sidon, now, Sayda, the most ancient and 
important city of Phoenicia, and the greatest maritime city in the 
ancient world, was situate about twenty-four miles north of Tyre. 
Moses informs us that this city was built by Sidon, the eldest son 
of Canaan ; and from Joshua we learn that it was rich and power- 
ful when the Israelites took possession of the Promised Land. The 
inhabitants rendered themselves very famous by their manufactures 
of glass and fine linen, and working of metals, as well as by their 
purple dye. They were also celebrated for their skill in arith- 
metic, astronomy, and commercial affairs ; but were considered 
artful, avaricious, and dishonest in their intercourse with other 
nations. 

Sidonius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Sidon^ Sidonian ; 
also Phoenician. Sidonius hospes habuit hos comites operis, the 
Sidonian stranger, i. e. Cadmus, had these as assistants in the work, 
iii. 1. 129. Sidonhz comites, her Sidonian companions, iv. 11. 12S. 

Sigeius, -a, -ura, adj., of, or relating to Sigeum, now Cape 
Jenishehr, a promontory of the Troad, in Asia Minor, forming, 
with the opposite point Mastusia, in Thrace, the entrance to the 
Hellespont. Sigeum is celebrated in ancient history as the place 
where the Greeks, in their war against the Trojans, drew up their 
ships, and where the greater part of the battles between them were 
fought. Here Achilles, Patroclus, and Antilochus were burieH, 
and their tombs are supposed to be marked at the present day by 
three large mounds of earth. The tomb of Achilles was succes- 
sively visited by Alexander, Julius Caesar, and Germanicus. 

Silentes, -um, & -ium, m., the silent shades, the souls of the 
departed. Sedes Silentum, the abodes of the dead, zv. 9. 28. 
Umhrcu Silentum, the shades of the dead, xv. 9. 63. 

Silv&nus, -i, m., Silvanus, a rural deW,^, ^>ao ycwsAfe^w^s^ 
woods and boundaries. He is usually TepreafetiVedk «» wx ^^^'saa^-* 

2k ^ 
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bearing a cypress plucked up by the roots. Offerings of milk yten 
presented to him. In i. 6. 31. Silvani is used as a general term 
for woodland deities, and the Silvans are classed along with the 
Fauns and Satyrs. See Faunas. 

Simois, -entis, m., the Simois, now the Mendere, the ri/er 
of Troy, rises in Mount Ida, and after a tortuous course of forty- 
five miles, enters the Hellespont, a little to the north of the pro- 
montory of Sigeum. A few miles from its mouth it is joined by a 
small brook, scarcely ten miles long, which is supposed to be the 
famous river Xanthus, or Scamandcr (See Xanthus). The Simou 
is celebrated by Homer, and by most of the ancient poets. It had 
regular sacrifices offered it, and was believed to possess the powei 
of improving female beauty. Hence the three goddesses are said 
to have bathed in it prior to their appearance before Paris, and also 
the Trojan virgins at stated periodb. 4nie Simoi>t Jiuet retrOy 
sopner shall the Simois flow back to its source, ziii. 1. 324. 

Siren, -enis, fl, a Siren. The Sirens were the daughters ol 
the Achel5us and the Muse Melpomene, and were said to have the 
form of a woman above the waist, and the rest of the body like that 
of a bird. They were sea-nymphs, two in number, Aglaiophenu 
{clear-voice), and Thlexiepeia {magic-speech). They inhabited 
the SirenusiEf three small rocky islands on the south of Italy, and, 
with their melodious voices so charmed those who were sailing hy, 
that thev forgot home and every thing relating to it, and MMOt 
there till their bones lay whitening on the strand. By the direc- 
tions of Circe, Ulysses stopped the ears of his companions witb 
wax, and cau:>ed himself to be tied to the mast, and thus was the 
only person who heard the song of the Sirens and escaped. Dis- 
appointed at the escape of Ulysses, they threw themselves into the 
sea and were drowned. According to Ovid (v. 9. 7., &€.)» tl« 
Sirens were so disconsolate at the rape of Proserpine, that the] 
prayed the gods to give them wings, that they might seek her it 
the sea as well as by land, — a request with which the gods com< 
plted. Sirenes, eratis mixtcB in numero comitum, were you. Sirens 
mixed with the number of her attendants, or yiete you of the nam- 
.ber of her attendants ? v. 9. 5, 

Sisypllius, -a, -um, adj,, of, or relating to Sisyphus. Cre 
tits Sisi/phio sanguine, he who is sprung from the blood of Sis? 
phus, i. e. Ulysses, who, it was alleged, was the son of Sisyphiut 
xiii. 1. 32. See Ulysses. 

Sisyphos, & Sisyphus, -i, m., Sisyphus, one of the sons o 
iEolus. king of Thessaly (See ^olus), was the most craftr prino 
of the heroic age. He was the founder of Ephj^re ( See Ephyre) 
and married Merope, the daughter of Atlas, by whom he bad foa 
sons. The cunning of Svsyyhus was proverbial, and he did nqt ftu 
to employ it in a«:t9 of d^eee^tvoti a.xv^To\^iw^ . "^«i -^^a ^.W Mend o 
the famous robber Auto\)c\K, NsVvo^aa%o^\«^%^AH*\^\s»'swj«»« 
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dexterity, that be allowed his daughter, Anticlea, who was soon 
afterwards to be married to Laertes (See Laertes), to associate wtth 
him. Sisyphus was ultimately condemned in the infernal regions 
to roll to the top of a hill a large stone, which no sooner reached 
the summit than it rolled down again to the plain. Various causes 
are assigned for this never-ending punishment. According to some, 
it was mflicted upon him for having betrayed the secrets of the 
gods ; while others state that it was for having given information to 
Asopus of Jupiter having carried off his daughter ^gma. Another 
account is, that Sisyphus, when dying, charged his wife to leave 
his body imburied, and, on complaining to Pluto of her unkindness^ 
obtained permission to return to the light to upbraid her with her 
conduct. But when he found himself again in his own house, he 
refused to leave it, until Mercury reduced him to obedience ; and 
Pluto, on his return, condemned him to roll the large stone. Sisyphe, 
out petis aut urges saxum ruitiirum, Sisyphus, you either fetch or 
push up the stone, which will immediately tumble down, iv. 11. 45. 

Sol, soils, m., Sol, the god of the sun, frequently regarded as 
the same deity with Phoebus, or Apollo. He dwelt on the eastern 
side of the earth, from which he passed across the sky in a chariot 
drawn by four horses (ii. I. 153.). Homer does not mention how 
Sol returned from west to east ; but according to some of the later 
poets, he and his horses were received into a golden basin or cup 
(^sv^f), which carried them during the night along the ocean- 
stream round the earth, to the place whence he was to set out 
again in the morning. Ovid (ii. 1. 1., &c.) has given a most 
splendid description of the palace of Sol, in which he sat enthroned 
in state, surrounded by the Days, Months, Years, Seasons, Ages, 
and Hours. Sol was the father of many children. By Clymlne 
he had Phaethon, whose tragical story is related by Ovid[, ii. I, 
Dum Sol est altishimvs medio orbe, while the sun is at the highest 
in the middle of his course, i. 11. 25. Sol jam altisnimvs fecerat 
exiguas umbras, the sun being now at his greatest height had made 
the shadows small, iii. 1. 50. Sol distahat ex aqua utrdque metd, 
the sun was equally distant from both terminations of his course, 
i. e. from the east and west, lii. 2.' 15. Qui solet esse color nvhi" 
bus infectis ah ictu adversi Sol is, which is usually the colour of the 
clouds when tinged by the rays of the setting sun, iii. 2. 53. 

Somnus, -i, m., S mnus, the god of sleep, was one of the in- 
fernal deities, the son of Erebus and N ox, and the brother of Death. 
His palace, according to Ovid (xi. 10. 183, &c.), was a cave near 
the Cimmerii, which the rays of the sun never penetrated, and the 
profound silence of which was never broken by any sound. The 
entrance to it was covered with poppies, and other plants, which 
produced sleep. Here the lazy god lay fast asleep on a couch, sur- 
rounded by his thousand sons, whose duty it N<f«s to ^x^'^^^iXXJccav 
from being disturbed by any noise. Est prope Ci.mmeT\o% «9*- 
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lunca longo recessu, domus et penetralia ignavi Somni, there is 
near the Cimmerii a cave with a deep recess, the palace and sanc- 
tuary of the drowsy Somnus, xi. 10. 183. Somne, placicUitime 
Deorum, Somnus, thou gentlest of the gods, xi. 10. 214. See 
Cimmerii. 

Sparta, -S, f., Srarta, or Lacedcemon, the capital of Laconia, 
was situate in an extensive plain, on the ri^ht bank of the Eurotts, 
at the distance of about thirty miles from its mouth. Sparta was 
at first an inconsiderable place, but gradually increased in strength 
and importance till it disputed with Athens the sovereignty of 
Greece. It continued without walls during the most flourbhing 
period of its history, Lycurgus having taught his countrymen that 
the real defence oi a town was solely in the valour of its citixens. 
Sparta is said to have derived its name from Sparta, the daughter 
of Eurotas, and wife of Lacedeemon. See Laconia. 

Spartanus, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Sparta, SjMT' 
tan, Lacedcemonian, SfAirtanA gente, of Spartan breed, iii. 2. 78. 

Spercheis, -idis, adj.,/., of, or relating to the Sperchius. 
Sferche'ides ri/^ce, the banks of the Sperchius, ii. 1 . 250. 

Spercheos, & Sperchius, -i, m., the Sperchius, now the 
Ellada, a river of Thessaly, which rises in Mount Tymphrestus, 
now Klytzos, the southern part of Pindus, flows eastward through 
the valley formed by the ranges of Othrys and (Eta, and falls into 
the Maliacus Sinus, the Gulf of Zeitoun. On account of the n- 
pidity of its current it received its name from the Greek verb 
ffTi^X^iv, to hasten. From its banks being covered with pojdars, 
it is called by Ovid populifer, poplar-bearing, i. 11. 12. 

Stelies, .is, m., Slelles, a boy who was changcni by Ores 
into a newt or evet, v. 7. The goddess, during her search for her 
daughter, had arrived in the evening at a cottage, and on asking 
of an old woman something to drink, was ridiculed by the boy. 

StheneleiUS, -a, -um, adj,, of, or relating to StheneluSf a 
king of Liguria, who was the father of Cycnus. Cycnus Sthene- 
le'ia proles, Cycnus, the son of Sthenelus, ii. 3. 1. See Cycnus. 

Sticte^ -es, y., Spotted, the name of one of Action's dogs. 

Stryraon, -onis, m., the St/ymon, now the Stroma, a river 
in the eastern part of Macedonia, which rises in Mount Scomius, 
and after a course of 165 miles, falls into a part of the Meean Set, 
to which it gave the name of Strymonicus Sinus, the Gulf cf Con' 
tessa. This river anciently formed the boundary between Mace- 
donia and Thrace. 

Stygius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to the Styx, Stygian, 
Juro per infera flumina, labentia sub terras Stygio luco, 1 swear 
hy the infernal river wVacVv fLcnre under the earth along the Sty- 
gian grove, i. 6. 21 . Stygioa paludes, ^^ ^V-^^Bmsl \&»s^\!i»&^ u e. 
the Styx, i. 13. 49. Jurarimus Stygio* uadxwi,\'«««^ vrw^Ns 
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the waters of the Styx, ii. 1. 101. Niger halitus qui exit Stygio 
ore, the horrid breath which issues from his hideous mouth, iii. I. 
75. Demittite corpora cruciata cUris tormentis Stygi<B noetic 
send down his body after it has been racked by cruel tortures, to 
Sty^an darkness, i. e. to the infernal regions, iii. 7. 185. Quod 
duett ad Sfygiam urhem, which leads to the infernal city, i.e. the re- 
sidence of Pluto, iv. 11. 22. Stygio gurgite, in my Stygian chan- 
nel, i. e. m my channel under ground, ▼. 8. 43. Siygius bubo, 
the Stygian, or unlucky owl, xv. 9. 47. 

Styx, Stygis, m., the Styx, a celebrated river in the infernal 
regions, round which it was said to flow nine times. The gods 
held the Styx in great veneration, and an oath by its waters was 
deemed by them unalterable. If any of the gods violated their oath, 
Jupiter compelled them to drink of the waters of the Styx, and 
banished them from the celestial table for nine years, after which 
time they were restored to their former privileges. Across this 
river the souls of the dead were 8U]iposed to be conveyed by 
Charon in his boat ; and as the ancients believed that the souls of 
the unburied were either excluded from Tartarus, or at least were 
compelled to wander for 100 years •along the banks of the river 
before they were admitted, they dreaded no kind of death so much 
as shipwreck. A small coin was put into the mouth of the de- 
ceased to enable him to pay Charon for his freight. This fable is 
said to have taken its rise from the Siyx, now the MauronerOj a 
small rapid torrent in the north of Arcadia, which falls into the 
Crathis. The waters of this stream were said to be poisonous, 
and to possess the property of dissolving metals and other hard 
substances exposed to their action. See Tartarus. 

Superi, -orum, m., the gods above, the eel stial deities, as 
opposed to inferiy the infernal gods. Numine Superoium, by the 
will of the gods, i. 8. 9^. Rector Superum, the king of the gods, 
i. 12. 44. 

Syracusae -arum,^*., Syracuse, a celebrated city on the east 
coast of Sicily, founded abdut b. c. 732, by a Corinthian colony 
under Arehia^j^ The name was originally derived from the marsh 
Syraco, now il Pantano, lying along the right bank of the Ana- 
pis (See Anapis). The colonists settled first on the island Orty- 
gia (See Ortygia), in which was the famous fountain Arethusa 
(See Arethusa). The city Syracuse, in its most flourishing state, 
extended 22 miles in circumference, and was divided into four dis- 
tricts ; Ortygia, Acradina, Tycha, and NeapoUs, to which a^fth, 
called Epipolae, was afterward^ added. Syracuse was supposed to 
be the largest city then in existence ; the inhabitants were wealthy 
and powerful, and though subject to tyrants, extended their influ&wcA. 
over many dependent states. Tt fell into the Yk»xvdA <A ^iJaft'^wBwo& 
under the consul Marcellus, after a siege 6l iVaw ^««x^, ^. ^* 'iX^* 
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Archimedes the geometrician, and the poets Theocritos and Epi- 
charmus, were natives of Syracuse. 

Syrinx, -ingis, f.^ Syrinx, a Naid of Nonacris, in Arcadia, 
who was devoted to the service of Diana. As he was returning 
one day from the chase, and passing Mount Lycseos, Pan became 
enamoured of her; but when he attempted to address her, she 
fled. The god pursued : Syrinx reached the river Ladon, and, unable 
to cross it, implored the aid of her sister-nymphs, who changed 
her into a reed. While Pan stood sighing at .his disappointment, 
the wind began to agitate* the reeds and produced alow musical 
sound. The god, taking the hint, cut seven of the reeds, and 
formed from them his syrinx or pastoral pipe. Gr. Ace, -inga. 

T. 
Tsda, -tc,f., a torch, a flambeau ; and because torches were 
used at marriages among the Romans, tada came to signify a 
wedding, or marriage. The bride was taken apparently by force 
from the arms of her mother, or nearest relation, and conducted to 
her husband's house in the evening. Three boys, whose parents 
were alive, attended her ; two of them supporting her by the arm, 
and the third bearing a torch of pine or thorn before her. Five 
other torches called^ce« nupttafes (the nuptial torches) were also 
carried before her. For the different forms of marriage see A.R.A. 
399. 

Tsenarius, -a, -um, adj,, of, or relating to Tcenarus, or Cape 
Matapan, Tcenariits Eurotas', the Eurotas near Cape Tsenarus, 
ii. i. 247. 

Tsenarus, -i, 7^, Tanams, now Cape Matapan, a promon- 
tory in the south of Laconia,.the most southern point of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, famoi^ for a temple of Neptune, which was accounted 
an inviolable asylum. Near it was a cave emitting a black and un- 
wholesome vapour, said to be the entrance to the infernal regions, 
through which Hercules dragged up Cerberus. Here too was a 
statue of Arion seated on a dolphin. Teenarus became latterly fa- 
mous for its marble, which the Romans held in the highest esteem. 

TagUS, -i, m,, the Tagus, or Tyo, the largest river in Spain, 
rises in Mons Idubeda among the Celtiberi, and after a western 
course of 530 miles through the middle of the peninsula, falls into 
the Atlantic below Lisbon. The sands of the Tagus produced 
grains of gold and precious stones, ii. 1. 251. 

Tanais, -is, w., the Tanais, now the Don, a large river of 
Europe, which rises in th^ Ripheei Montes, the Valdai hilh, in 
the government of Tula in Russia, and after a south-westerly 
course of 1260 miles falls into the Palus Maedtis, the S«i of 
y^zoph. This river se^^arated in ancient times European and 
i4.«iatic Sarmatia, and in. modem \X.tae& ^QircEi%^'Yiv^«Vy«««,t ^^art of 
its course, the boundary Y)etN?eciiTSi\ao^ wiA Ksaa.. 
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Tantalus, -i, m,, Tantalus, a son of Jupiter, and king of 
Phrygia. By Dione, one of the Atlantides, he was the father of 
Niobe, Pelops, &c. Being a particular favourite of the gods, he 
was admittea to their banquets, and fed on nectar and ambrosia at 
their table ; but elated by his good fortune he divulged their se- 
crets, and stole some of the divine food, which he distributed 
among his friends. To punish him for this offence Jupiter con- 
demned him to perpetual hunger and thirst in the infernu regions. 
He way placed standing up to the chin in a lake, but when he at- 
tempted to drink, the water ran off, leaving the around dry at his 
feet. Over his bead was suspended a bough loaded with delicious 
fruit, which, when he essayed to seize it, was carried away by a 
sudden blast of wind. By the later mythologists he is placed with 
a stone hanging over his head, which threatens every moment to 
crush him to pieces. Other caiises are assigned for this punish- 
ment. At an entertainment which he gave to the gods he is said 
to have killed and served up his son Pelops, for the purpose of 
trying their divinity, and thereby to have incurred their displea- 
sure. Nulla aqutB deprenduntur tihi, Tantale, arbosque, qua 
imminetf efftigit, you catch no water, Tantalus, and the tree which 
hangs over you escapes from your grasp, iv. 11. 43. 

Tarpeius {tris.), -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to the Mons 
Tarpeiusy a name given to the eminence afterwards called the 
Capitoline hill, from Tarpeia, by whose treachery the Sabines 
were admitted into the city. The name is more commonly re- 
stricted to the Tarpeian rock, a precipice on the Capitoline hill 
down which condemned criminals were thrown. Qui tenes Tar- 
peicu arceSf who occupiest the Capitol, or the temple on the Tar- 
peian, or Capitoline hill, xv. 9. 122. See Roma, and Capitohum. 

Tartarus, -i, »n., Plur. Tartara, -orum, w., Tartarwy 
that part of the infernal regions which was assigned to the 
wicked; frequently used to signify the whole of the infernal re- 
gions. The kingaom of Pluto is represented by Homer as being 
under the earth, and is described as dreary, dark, and cheerless. 
The dead, unhappy, and wretched, without distinction of good or 
evil, age or rank, wander about there, conversing of their former 
state on earth. Some few, enemies of the gods, as Sisyphus, Ti- 
tyus, Tantalus, are punished for their crimes, but not apart from 
the rest of the dead. In process of time, when the ideas of the 
Greeks had been enlarged by communication with foreign coun- 
tries, the lower world underwent a total change. It was divided 
into two regions: Tartarus, the place of punishment for the 
wicked ; and Elysium, the place of reward for the good. A stream 
called the Styx (See Styx) encompassed it, over which the da^A^ 
on paying their passage-money, were ietT\e^ Vj CJtvax^cvN '^^ 
^hree-headed dog Cerberus guarded i^e eTvVcMW»\ «»^ '^'^^v^ 
Judges, Minos, JEacna, and Rhadamaxiih\», mNcalCv^^X.^i^ ^'^ 's'^'" 

1 
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imcten of the dead« and allotted to each his place of bliss or of pain. 
A river called Lethe (oblivion) was added, of which the dead were 
forced to drink, for the purpose of obliterating all recollection of 
the past. The latter idea of the infernal regions was adopted by 
the Latin poets. Tellus icta fecit viam in Tariara, the groand 
being struck, opened a passage to Tartarus, ▼. 6. 83. Nee mitte 
me indephratttm sub inania Tartara^ nor send me, nor allow me 
to go, unlamented to shadowy Tartarus, xi. 10. 261. See Manes. 

Taurus, -i^ m., Taurus, now Ramadan Oglu, or Kurin, a 
chain of mountains in Asia Minor, which, commencing at the Sa- 
crum Promontorium, Cape Chifedonia, and the southern parts of 
Lycia, stretches in a north-easterly direction through Pisidia, 
Isauria, and Cappadocia, till it is intersected by the Euphrates. 
According to Strabo it extends much farther, as that ge<^aphtf 
connects it with the great Indian ridge of Imaus, or Emodius, now 
Himalaya. Taurus was sometimes appl od by the ancients to all 
the ranges of mountains between the Mediterranean and Persia. 

Taurus, -i, m., the constellation of the Bull, one of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. Per cornua advtrsi Tauri, through the 
horns of the opposite bull, — as the direction of Phaethon was 
westward, the Bull, whose head is towards the east, would be di- 
rectly opposite to him, ii. 1. 80. See Zodiacus. 

Taygete, -es,f,, Taygete, one of the Pleiades (4 «y/.), the 
seven daughters of Atlas, who formed the constellation of that 
name in the back of the Bull. In iii. 7. 85. Taygete is used for 
the constellation Pleiades. Gr. Ace, -en. See Pieias. 

Telamon, -onis, m., Telamon, the son of ^acus and Endeii, 
and brother of Peleus (diss.\ Having been gudty, along with 
Peleus, of the accidental murder of his brother Phocus, he left his 
native country, and sailed to Salamis, where he soon after married 
Glauce, the daughter of the king, and on the death of his father- 
in-law succeeded to the throne. He accompanied Jason in his ex- 
pedition to Colchis, and assisted Herctiles m taking Troy. As a 
reward for his services, Hercules gave him in marriage Hesione, 
the daughter of Laomgdon. Telamon was the father of Teucer 
and Ajax. Creattis Telamone, oui sub forti Hercule cepit Tro- 
jana mamia, being the son of Telamon, who, under the brave Her- 
cules, took the city of Tro^, xiii. I. 22. Satus 2'elamone, the son 
of Telamon, i. e. Ajax, xiii. 1. 123. 

Telamoni&des, -s, m., the son of Telamon, a patronymic 
applied to Ajax, xiii. 1. 231. 

Telamonius, -ii, m., the son of Telamon, i. e. Ajax. Tela- 
monius impendit nihil sanguinis, the son of Telamon has spent 
none of his blood, xiii. 1. 266. 

Telephus, -i, W., Tele hus, iVie wwv of Kerciiles by Auge, 
daughter of AlSus (trit."), VVng ol KT<»dM.. 'y^^ n*^ «i^kmk&.«sq. 
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Mount Parthenius by order of his grandfather, and suckled by a 
hind, till he was found by some shepherds. He was afterwards 
presented to Teuthras, king of Mysia, who educated him as his 
son and successor in the kingdom. He married one of the daughters 
of Priam, and assisted the Trojans in their attempts to repel the 
Greeks when they landed on his coast. In a violent struggle which 
ensued he would have been successful had not Bacchus, who pro- 
tected the Greeks, caused a vine to spring from the ground, which 
entangled his feet and caused him to fall. Achilles, taking advan- 
tage of this accident, rushed upon him, and inflicted a deadly wound 
with his spear. According to the oracle this wound could be 
cured only by the spear which inflicted it. Application was made 
to Achilles, but in vain : the hero refused, till Ulysses, who knew 
that Troy could not be taken without one of the sons of Hercules, 
wishing to make Telephus the friend of the Greeks, persuaded 
Achilles to comply with the injunctions of the oracle. With the 
consent of Hercules, he made a poultice for the wound from the 
rust of the spear, which effected the cure. To this Ulysses alludes, 
xiii. 1. 172. From gratitude for this service, Telephus joined the 
Greeks and fought against his father-in-law. 

Tellus, .uris, f., Tellus, the goddess of the earth, the most 
ancient of all the divinities after Chaos, and the wife of Coelus. 
Tellus was the same goddess as Rhea, Cybele, Bona Dea, &c., 
andj as mother of all things, is represented with the various em- 
blems of fecundity. Tellus is frequently used by the poets to de- 
note the earth itself. Nee Tellus penaebat in circumfuso tiere, 
nor was the earth suspended in the surrounding atmosphere, i. 1. 
8. Alma Tellus, ut erat circumdata ponto, bountiful Tellus, 
surrounded as she was by the sea, ii. 1. 272. 

Tempe, n. (Piur. & indecl.), Tempe, now Tsampas, a 
beautiful vale in Thessaly, often alluded to by the ancient writers, 
who seem to have vied with each other in ascribing to it every fea- 
ture necessary to constitute perfect beauty. Tempe is a romantic 
defile, having Mount Olympus on the north, and Ossa on the south, 
of difficult access, and about five Roman miles in length, its least 
breadth being about 100 yards. The river Peneus is said by Ovid 
(i. 11. 3., &c.), to rush through it with great violence ; while mo- 
dern travellers describe it as a calm and gentle stream. The Umits 
of Tempe are, by some geographers, extended over the whole of 
the great plain of Thessaly. The name, from the Greek verb 
Tifivat, to cut, is supposed to aUude to the convulsion of nature, 
by which Ossa was separated from Olympus, and a passage formed 
for the waters of the Peneus. See Peneus. 

Tenedos, -i, f,, Tenedos, a small and fertile island in the 
^gean Sea, off the coast of Troas, and about twelve milc^wwlVi.- 
west of the promontory of Sigeum. 'V enedo* vj^ es^cssl^'^ %^kc^ 
to Apollo (i. 10. 65.), and became famoxia dx«Vn\[i \>aftTx^\«».^«» 
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M the place to which the Greek? retired, in order to make the 
Trojans betieve that they had retnrned home without finishing the 
sieffe. The earthenware made here was held in high estimation. 

Terra, ^St/i, the earth ; sometimes used by the poetn to sig> 
mfythe goddess of the earth. See Tellus. 

Tethys, -yos, /., Tethys, a sea-goddess, the daughter of 
ObIus and Terra. She married her brother Oceanos, by whom 
she was the mother of the Nile, Alpheos, and the other princtpil 
rivers of the oni^erae. As mother of Titan, or the Son, she U 
called by Orid (ii. 1. 156.) the grandmother of Phaethon. Tethys 
u often used by the poets to denote the sea, ii. 1. 69. 

Teucer, -cri, m., Teucert a son of Telamon, king of Salamis* 
by Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon. As one of the suitors of 
Helen, he accoropamed the Greeks to the Trojan war, where he 
distinguished himself by his valour and intrepidity. When he re- 
turned from the famous siege, his father refused to allow him to 
land, because he had not avenged the injury done to his brother 
Ajax by the Grecian chiefs, in adjudging to Ulysses the armour o! 
Achilles. Not disheartened by the severity of his father, he retired 
to Cyprus, where he built a town which he called Salamis, after 
his native city. Nee Teucer est miniks isto patruelis Achiili, nor 
is Teucer less a cousin to Achilles than he, ziiL I. 157. See 
Ajax. 

Teuthranteus, -a, -um, adj\, of, or relating to Tevthras, a 
king of Mysia, from whom a district of that country obtained the 
name of Teuthrania. Hence it came to signify Mystan, belonging 
to Mysia, Teuthranteus Caicus, the Caicus in Mysia, ii. 1. 243. 

Tbaumantias, .&dis, & Thaumands, -idiSyf,, the davgh- 
ter of Thaumast patronymics applied to Iris, the goddess of the 
rainbow, from her father Thaumas. Iris Thaumantias bittrwnt 
roratis aquis. Iris the daughter of Thaumas sprinkled with drip- 
ping waters, iv. 11. 65. 

Thaumas, -antis, m-, Thavmas^ a son of Pontus and Terra, 
and father of the Harpies and Iris. See Harpyie and Iris. 

Thebae, -ftrum,/., Thehes^ or Thiva, the capital of BcBotia, 
and one of the most ancient and celebrated cities of Greece, was 
situate on the small river Ismenus, a little to the north of the 
Asopus. It was founded by Cadmus (See Cadmus), and called 
from him Cadmea, an appellation which was afterwar<ib confined to 
the citadel only, but he afterwards called it Thebe from the great 
Egyptian city. The walls of Thebes were built by Amphion and 
Zeihus by the music of the lyre. Thebes was famous for its seven 
gates, and for the siege of the seven chiefs in support of the claims 
of Polynlces. The Tbebans participated in the dalness and stu- 
pjdity m hich has been a&cT\\>c^ \.o \.\\t& Te%l ^f the Boeotians, though 
Peiopidas and Pin^ form V!i\\w\Tvo^% exw^>i;\w!a. 'Wsa^x^ x«wiSaftd 
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its highest reputation under Epaminondas ; it was rased to the 
ground by Alexander, who spared the house and family of Pindar, 
from admiration of the poet. See Boeotia. 

The^/ffi, -Srura, /!, Thebes^ a city of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
which was taken and destroyed by Achilles during the Trojan war. 
Qttod ThehcB cecidere, meum est, that Thebes feU, or was taken, is 
due to me, xiii. 1 . 1 73. 

Themis, -idis, & -idos, /., Themis, was the daughter of 
Coelus and Terra, and one of the wives of Jupiter, by w-fiom she 
was the mother of Peace, Order, Justice, the Fates, and the Sea- 
sons. Her oracle on Mount Parnassus was famous in the time 
of Deucalion, who consulted it after the flood, and was instructed 
by it how to repair the loss of the human race, i. 8. 9., &c. The- 
mis is said to have succeeded her mother in the possession of the 
Pythian oracle, and to have voluntarily resigned it to her sister 
Phoebe, who gave it as a, present to Apollo. Faiidicam Themin, 
prophetic Theqiis, 1.8 9. Gr, Ace. -in. Foe. -i. See Deu- 
calion. 

Theridamas, -antis^ m., Tamer of wild beasts, the name of 
one of Actseon's dogs. 

Thermodon, -ontis, tn., the Thermodon, now the Thermeh, 
a river of Pontus, in Asia Minor, which flowed through the dis- 
trict of Themiscjra, the residence of the Amazons, and fell into the 
Black Sea. It was one of the twelve labours of Hercules to obtain 
for Eurystheus {trts.) the girdle of Hippol^te, queen of the Am- 
axons. 

Theron, -ontis^ m., Hunter, the name of one of Action's dogs. 

Thersltes^ -S, m., Thersites was the most deformed and 
ugly of the Greeks who went to Troy. He was remarkable for his 
sarcasm and bitter invective, and took pleasure in opposing the • 
schemes of the other chiefs, and in holding up their opinions and 
plans to ridicule. In stating his own sentiments he employed the 
most irritating and offensive language. Ulysses claims the merit 
of having on one occasion punished him for his insolence (xiii. 1. 
233.). He was killed by Achilles with a blow of his fist, because 
he laughed at that hero for mourning the death of Penthesilea, the 
queen of the Amazons, whom he had slain in battle. 

Thescelus, -i, m., Thescelus, one of the companions of Phi- 
neus (diss.), who was changed into stone by Perseus (diss.) at his 
marriage with Andromeda. 

Theseus {diss,), -ei, & -eos, wi., Theseus, king of Athens, 
was the son of iEgeus {diss.) and iGthra, daughter of Pittheus 
{diss.), king of Troezene. Theseus is one of the most distinguished 
characters in Grecian mythology, and in the bolduew wA <^^^> 
ous character of his adventures, may be consiAete^ «a ^^ KJCok^sv 
counterpart of the Theban Herciiles. Ytom c:\rA\tfs»XM>s«» ^xsiS«v 
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need not be mentioned* he was educated at the court of lus ma- 
ternal grandfather, till he reached the years of manhood. He was 
then sent by his mother to the court of ^geus, and being acknow- 
ledged by the king as his son, took his place as heir to the throne. 
On his way to Athens he slew several robbers who infested the 
intervening country, aud on his arrival narrowly escaped being 
poisoned by his stepmother Medea. He relieved his father's coort 
of the Pallantides, who were anxiously waiting for the death of the 
aged monarch to seize upon the government, and exhibited in 
chains to the astonished eyes of the Athenians the famous Cretan 
bull which had long infested the plain of Marathon. He next pre- 
vailed upon his father (See £geus) to allow him to go to Crete u 
one of the youths whom he was bound to furnish annually as a tri- 
bute to Minos. Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, who was present 
when the Athenian youths and maidens were exhibited before him, 
became deeply enamoured of Theseus, by whom her love was 
speedily returned. She furnished him with a clue of thread, which 
enabled hiro to penetrate in safety the windings of the labyrinth, 
till he came to the place where the Minotaur lay, whom he caught 
by the hair and slew ; and having, according to promise, carried off 
Ariadne and her sister Phedra, returned in rafety to his native 
country. Theseus was also a sharer in the dangers of the Caly- 
donian hunt, sailed with Jason in his expedition to Colchis, and 
aided his friend Piritbous and the Laplthae in their conflict with 
the Centaurs. The friendship between Theseus and Pirithous was 
of a most intimate nature, and led them to ud each other in every 
project. They together carried off Helen, the daughter of Tynda- 
rus, when a child of but ten years (See Helena), and made an at- 
tempt to deprive Pluto of his queen. They descended for this 
purpose to the infernal regions ; but Pluto, knowing their design, 
seized them, and placed them on an enchanted rock ; where they 
were detained till Hercules passing by in his descent for Cerberus, 
freed Theseus, but was by a divine intimation prevented firom aid- 
ing his friend. The invasion of Attica by Castor and Pollux, to 
avenge the carrying off of their sister, compelled Theseus at last 
to go into exile. He retired to the court 5f Lycomedes, king of 
Scyros, and there met his death, either by accident, or by the 
treachery of his host. He ascended with Lycomedes a lofty rock 
to take a view of the island, and either fell or was pushed off'by his 
companion, and lost his life by the fall. 

Thespias, -adis, adj.,/., of, or relating to Thespia:, Tlies- 
pi an. ThespuB, now Eremo Cantro, was a town of considerable 
antiquity in Boeotia, at the foot of Mount Helicon, especially sa- 
cred to the Muses, and where festivals were celebrated in honour 
of them. Hence Thespiades Dea, ye Thespian goddesses, i. e. ye 
Muses, V. 6. 17. 

Thishe, -es,/., Thi«be,^^o\m%^om»sk^l^i«ikg^"aV\ia vas 
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beloved by Pyramos. Quam Babylonia Thishe vidit procul ad 
radios lufuB, which Babylonian Thishe saw at a distance by the 
rays of the moon, iv. 2. 45. See Pyramus. 

Thoon^ -onis, m., TAoon, one of the companions of Sarpe- 
don, king of Lycia, who was killed at Troy by Ulysses. Gr, Ace, 
-ona. 

Thous, -i, m», Swift, the name of one of Actson's dogs. 

Thracia, -tCyf-, Thrace, now iZume/ta, an extensive country 
in Europe, bounded on the north by Mount Hemus, which sepa- 
rated it from MoBsia ; on the east, by the Black Sea and the Bos- 
porus Thraciiui, the Straits of Constantinople ; on the south by 
the Propontis, the Sea of Marmora ; and on the west by the river 
Nestus, Mesto, which 'separated it from Macedonia. Thracia is 
said to have received its name from Thraz, a son of Mars ; but the 
later Greek writers regarded it as derived from r^mxim, rough, 
as indicative of the rugged and mountainous character of the 
country. The Thracians were a cruel, thouffh brave and warlike 
people, whence Mars was said to have been bom in their country, 
and to have resided among them ; they were also much addicted to 
drinking. The numerous Greek colomes, which were subsequently 
established on the coast, imparted to them a considerable d^ee of 
civilisation. 

Threicius^ -a, -um^ adj,, of, or relating to Thrace, Thra- 
ctan. 

ThusCUS, -a^ -Um^ adj,, Tuscan, of, or relating to Etruria, 
now Tuscany, a district of Italy, which was said to have been in- 
habited by a Pelasgic cobnv nrom Lydia in Asia Minor; hence 
the adjective is used to signi^ Lydian. Ah Thuscd urbe, from a 
Lydian city, iii. 7. 1 14. 

Thyoneus (jtisX -ei, & -cos, m., Thyoneut, a name given 
to Bacchus from the Cfreek verb ^uttf, to rage. 

Thybris, -idis, m., the Tiber, or Tevere, a river in Italy 
which rises in the Apennines, flows southward, separating Etruria 
from Umbria, the country of the Sabini, and Latium, and after a 
course of 215 miles, during which it receives more than forty tri- 
butaries, enters the Tuscan Sea, fifteen miles below Rome. It 
was originally called Albiila, and took the name of Thybris or Ti- 
beris. from a king of Alba, who was drowned in it. Thybrinque^ 
cui potentia rerum promissajuit, and the Tiber, to which the go- 
vernment of the world was promised, i. e. on whose banks Rome 
was to be built, which was destined to possess the government of 
the world, ii. 1. 259. Gr, Ace. -in. 

Tigris^ -idis, m,, Tiger, the name of one of Action's dogs. 

Tiresias, -ae, iw., Tiresias, a celebrated TVkftVwsi '^\«^$«.♦^.^ 
the son of Everus and Chariclo, of tYie raca ol Ti^'^aa^ «p» ^^ ^^^ 
men who sprung from the teeth of tbe Bernenot. "&« S* w.^ \5!k\ja»^ 
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lived to a great age, and to have witnessed the greater part of the 
mythological history of Thebes. At an early period of life he wis 
deprived of sight, and to his blindness he was indebted for the gift 
which raised him to celebrity among his countrymen. Various ac- 
counts of the cause of his blindness are g^ven. By some it is 
ascribed to his having seen Minerva bathing ; and by others to 
his having divulged to mankind the secrets of the gods. Hesiod 
relates that Tiresias happening to see two serpents in close onioo 
on Mount Cyllene, struck them with his staff, and was suddenly 
changed into a woman. In this state he continued for seven years; 
at the end of which period he saw the same serpents in a similar 
position, and on striking them a siscond time recovered his original 
sex. On one occasion Jupiter and Juno referred to him the deci- 
sion of a dispute, for which his previous transformation seemed to 
have qualified him. His decision was ^nfavourable to Jimo, and 
the goddess in anser afflicted him with blindness. Jupiter, unable 
to undo the acts of his queen, gave him in compensation th^ pover 
of foreseeing future events. Liriope, the mother of Narcissus, con- 
sulted Tiresias as to the fate of her son, and as the truth of his 
prediction was verified by the event, he was afterwards rendered 
famous as a prophet, iii. 5. 3. 

Tisiphone^ -es,yi, Tisiphone, one of the three Furies, of 
whom a graphic description is given by Ovid, iv. 11. 66., &c. See 
Krinnys. 

Titan, .anis^ & Tit&nus^ -i, m., Titant the son qf Ccelas 
and Terra, and the elder brother of Saturn, in whose favour he re- 
signed bis kingdom on condition that he would not rear any male 
offspring (See Saturpus). Titan was one of a numerous family 
who are known by the name of Titans, or Titanides, The most 
celebrated of these were Briareus (tris.), Hyperion, lapetos, 
Oceanus, Sattirnus, Rhea, Themis, Tethys, &c., who, with their 
descendants, were included under the general name of Titans. 
The war which Titan along with his brother and sons waged 
against Saturn for the recovery of his kingdom, is known in my- 
thology as the war of the Titans ; and should not be confounded 
with the war of the giants, which was directed against Jupiter. 
Titan is also used by the poets as synonymous with Sol, the god of 
the sun, i. I. 6., ii. 1. 118. See Saturnus, and Jupiter. 

Titania, -S,^^ Titania, a name applied to Diana, as Titan 
is to Sol. Dum Titania ibi perluitur solitd lymphd, while 
Diana is bathing there in her usual vcater, iii. 2. 43. It is also ap- 
plied (i. 8. 83. ) to PyrrHa, because she was the grand-daughter of 
lapetus, who was one of the Titans. See Titan. 

Tityos, & Tityus, -1, w., Tityus, the son of Jupiter by 
Elara, the daughter of Orchomenus, To protect her from the re- 
senkneat of Juno, Jupiter hvd EAaxti m x^^ \javft\a ts!l VSaa «ttth, 
where she gave birth to TVtyus, >n\\o ttom V!bj» «a^'5«i»\»M» ^^ 
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aid to be the son of Terra. Tityus happened to see Latona as she 
vas going to Delphi, and attempted to offer her violence ; but thd 
rod(&ss called to her children for aid, and he soon fell by the ar~ 
'ows of Apollo. He was placed in the infernal regions, wnere val- 
;iires continually preyed upon his liver, which grew again as hat as 
t was devoured. He is here represented as covering nine acres of 
Ifround. Tityos prabebat viscera lanianda^ eratque dtstentus 
tovem jvgeribus, Tityus was giving his entrails to be devoured by the 
TuItnreSy and was stretched over a space of nine acres, iv. II. 42. 

Tmolus, -ij rri', Tmolus, now Buz I)ag, a mountain of Lydia, 
n Asia Minor, celebrated by the ancients for its vines, saffron, 
md odoriferous flowers. The air of the mountain was so salubrious 
that the inhabitants were said to live to a very advanced age. 

Tonans, -antis, m*, the Thunderer, a name applied to Jupi- 
ter as the god of Thunder. Tecta magni Tonaniis, the palace of 
the great Thunderer, i. 6. 8. 

Trachinius, -a, -um, adj., of, or relating to Travhis, Tra- 
chinian. Trachinia puppis ipsa qvdque agitur his vicilnts, the 
I'rachinian ship itself too is subjected to these changes, zi. 10. 93. 

Trachis, & Trachiii, inis, /., Trachis, a town in the south 
of Thessaly, giving its name to Trachinia, the surrounding district, 
of which Ceyx was king. The name, according to Herodotus, was • 
derived from rpx^ug, rough, and was applied to it in consequence 
of the mountamotis character of the country. To this tovra Her- 
ciiles retired after having committed an involuntary murder. la 
the immediate neighbourhood was the strong town Heraclea Tra^ 
chinia. Herculed Trachine, in Herculean Trachis, i. e. in Trachis^ 
afterwards called Heraclea. Ovid has here been guilty of an ana- 
chronism, as the fact alluded to took place before the death of Her- 
cules, xi. 10. 2 J 8. 

Trinacria, -ae, & Trinacris, -idis, & ^idos, /., Trihaf 
cria, & Trinacris, names applied to the island of Sicily from it9 
three promontories (r^ug km^ou), Pelorum, Pach)num, and Lily^ 
boeura, q. v. Vasta insula Trinacris injecta est giganteis mem- 
brisy the vast island (of Sicily) was placed upon the limbs of the 
giant, i. e. Typhoeus, v. 6. 7. 

1 riones, -um, m., the Triones, a name given to the two con*' 
steUations, the Greater and Lesser Bear, at the North Pole, be- 
cause their stars seem to be in the form of a chariot with three 
oxen yoked to it. Turn primitm gelidi Triones caluSre radiisy 
then for the first time the cold Triones were warmed by the rays 
of the sun, ii. 1. 171. ' 

Triton, -onis, m., Triton, a sea deity, the son of Neptune 
and Amphitrite. Triton became powerful among the deities oC lVi& 
sea, and was the attendant and trumpeteT oi ^e^Vvoi^. '^SSa "crisssv- 
pet was a conch-shell, and Ovid {\, ft. ^a., ktt.^ %vro&^^«'^*=*** 
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description of his sounding the retreat to the waters which covered 
the earth in the flood of Deucalion. In the upper part of his body 
he resembled a man, in the lower a fish. The upper part of his 
body is represented as standing out of the water ; hence the espres* 
sion Exstantem supra prafundum, i. 8. 19. Canorum Tritona, 
the musical Triton,— 'in aUusion to his office, ii. 1 . 8. Gr, Ace. 
-ona. 

Tritonia, -8B, & Tritonis, -idis, & -idos, /., Tritonia, 
and Tritonis, names given to Minerva from a Cretan word r^irv^ sig- 
nifying the head, because she was said to have sprang from the head 
of Jupiter (See Minerva). From the same word she was called by 
the Greeks v^trtyuua (head'Sprung), According to some mytbo- 
logists Minerva received this name from Tritonis, a small lake 
near the Syrtis Minor in Africa, where she first showed her- 
self to mankind. In memory of this event, there was an annual 
feast held there, during which the most beautiful woman in the 
country was clothed like Pallas, with a mural crown on her head, 
and drawn round the city in triumph. Monitu TritonidiSf by the 
advice of Minerva, i. e. wisely, prudently, iii. 1. 127. 

Triumphus, -i, m., a triumph, the solemn and mtxgnifieent 
. entrance of a general into Rome after having gained an import' 
ant victory, A triimipb was the highest military honour which 
could be obtained in the Roman state, and had its origin at Rome, 
from Romiiliis carrying the arms of Acron, king of Hie CsenineD- 
ses, in procession to the Capitol. The following are the conditions 
on which a triumph could be legally granted : it was necessary that 
the general should give intimation to the senate of the victory ; that 
he should appear at the head of his army before Rome, for no per- 
son iovestea with military command could enter the city ; that he 
should prove to the senate assembled in the temple oi Bellona, 
that in a legitimate war with foreigners he had slain at least 5000 
of the enemy in one battle, and h^ thereby extended the limits of 
the empire. If the triumph was granted, the general was allowed 
to enter the city without divesting himself of ms command. The 
triumphal procession, commencing from the Campus Martius, 
went along the I'^ia Triumphalis, through the most public places 
of the city to the Capitol, where the general oiTered a sacrifice to 
Jupiter Capitolinus. The procei^ion was headed by a choir of mu- 
sicians, one of whom exhibited many laughable gestures as if in 
derision of the enemy. Then followed the victims intended for 
sacrifice, and a long train of persons carrying perfumes. The 
spoils and booty taken from the enemy were also exhibited, and 
representations of cities and battles. To these succeeded the Gene" 
ral, clad in a purple toga, embfH>idered with gold, and a variegated 
tunic, wearing a crown oi laxviel ou his head, and holding in his 
right hand a laurel brancYv. ^e "bw^ 'vci \3c» VSxXsaaA va. ivory 
aceptre with an eagle on l\ve to^, mv\ -w^ %«aS«A.\ai *. Nxvaass^ 
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chariot, adorned with ff old and ivory, and drawn by four white horses. 
The procession was closed by the victorious army, who sung their 
own praises and those of their general, often exclaiming lo trium- 
phe, m which all the citizens joined. A triumph often continued for 
several days. 

Troes, -um^ m., the Trojans, the inhabitants of Troi/. 

Troja, -8B,/., Troy^ the capital of Troas^ in Asia Minor, a 
city wmcb has been immortalized by the poetry of Homer and 
Virgil, was situate in a plain on a small eminence, a few miles from 
the mouth of the Hellespont, and between the two rivers Simois 
and Scamander. Its site is supposed to be now occupied by the 
village of Bunarbashi ; but the lapse of time has not only oblite- 
rated every trace of the city, but has also effected such changes in 
the face of the country as to render it impossible to ascertain its 
exact position. The city was said to have been built by Dardanus, 
the first king of the country, who called it Dardania ( See Darda- 
nus), and to have received the names of Troja and Ilium from his 
two successors Tros and Ilus (See lUum). The citadel was called , 
Pergamus(See Pergamus). The Trojan war, to which allusion 
is so frequently made by the classical writers, was undertaken by 
the Greeks to recover Helen, whom Paris, the son of Priam, had 
carried off from her husband Menelaus. The Greeks collected 
a fleet of ll* 6 ships, containing probably about 100,000 men, and 
appointed Agamemnon their commander-in-chief. The Trojan 
forces were more numerous, as Priam was assisted not only by the 
neighbouring princes of Asia Minor, but also by the Thracians, As- 
syrians, and Ethiopians. The siege was maintained with valour and 
intrepidity for ten years, at the end of which time the city was taken 
either by treachery or stratagem (See Eneas and Antenor). The 
city itself was destroyed, and the inhabitants were either put to 
the sword or carried away by the conquerors. Troy was taken, 
B. c. 1184, and 431 years before the building of Rome. Trojam 
captanif Troy as good as taken, xiii. 1. 226. See Helena, Paris, 
and Menelaus. 

Trojanus^ -a, -um, adj,, of, or relating to Troy, Trojan, 
Qui cepit Trojana nnxnia subforti Hercule, who took Troy under 
the valiant Hercules, i. e. who assisted Hercules in taking Troy, 
xiii. I. 23. Troy is said to have been taken by Hercules in the time 
of Laomedon, in consequence o%that king refusing to pay to him 
and to Neptune the sum for which they had agreed to build the 
walls (See Telamon). Trojanafata, the fate, or destiny of Troy, 
xiii- I. 336. Tempore Trojani belli, in the time of the Trojan 
war. Tbe Trojan war was begun b. c. 1 194, and ended b. c. 1184, 
XV. 2. 101. 

Turnus, -i, m., Tumua, the son of Daunus and Venilia, v:a& 
king of the Rutiili, a people of Latium, a.t tVve VJcKva ■'NVevL KAisaa* 
arrived 'm Italy, Xavinia, the daughter oi Vma V.^<v»jaa,V^\s(««»> 
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betrothed to him before the arrival of the Trojan fogitives, and Tar- 
nus takinffr U amiss that a stranger should be preferred to him, en- 
deavoured to assert his claim by arms. His efforts, though sap- 
ported by great courage, were unsuccessful ; he was defeated, and 
at last slain in single combat by ^neas. He is represented by 
Virgil as a man of dauntless bravery, and uncommon strength. 

Tydldes, -», m., Tydides^ the son of Tydeusy a patronymic 
applied to Diomedes, m)m his faUier Tydeus {diss,). See 
Diomedes. 

Tyndaris, -idis, & -idos, /., Tyndaris, the daughter of 
Tyndarusy a patronymic applied to Helen from Tyndarus, the has- 
b^d of Leda. See Helena. 

Tvphoeus (/rt>.), -ei, & -eos, m., Typhoeut, called also 
Typhon, a giant of prodigious size, the offspring of Tartarus and 
Terra. His stature overtopped the mountains ; his head was said 
to touch the stars ; one hand extended to the east, the other to the 
west ; his legs and feet were coils of snakes ; fire darted from his 
mouth and eyes. Immediately after his birth he made war upon 
heaven to avenge the death of his brothers the giants, and hurled 

Slowing rocks, with loud cries and hissing. The ^ods, in terror, 
ed into Egypt; and when he pursued them thither, chan|;ed 
themselves into various animals to escape his fury. Jupiter at last 
resumed courage, struck Typhoeus with his thunderbolts, and buried 
him under Sicily (v. 6. 7, &c. ), his hands being kept down by the 
promontories Pelorum andPach>nnm, his feet by Lilybsum, while 
^tna pressed upon his head. Typhoea emisitum de imd sede terra 
fecisae metum Calitibus, that Typhoeus sent (by his mother) from 
the lowest depths of the earth caused fear to the gods, v. 5. 28. 
Terriyenam Typhoea, the earth >bom Typhoeus, v. 5. 32. Gr, 
Ace. -oSa. 

Tyrius, -a, -um, adj., off or relating to Tyre, Tyrian; also 
purfjie-coloHred, }.urj. le. Profecti 1 yrid gente, the men wkw> had 
come from the Tyrian nation, the Phoenicians, iii. I. tf5. Indu' 
tus Tyriam chlamydem, clad in a Tyrian, or purple cloak, v. 1. 51. 
Tyros, & Tyrus, -i,y., 7yrc, now Soor, a maritime city of 
Phoenicia, twenty-four miles south of Sidon. Tyre, though a 
very ancient city, was a colony of Sidon, whence, in Scripture, it 
is called her daughter. In process of time it became a very large, 
rich, and populous city, powerful at sea, and the rival of Sidon ; 
its inhabitants were famed fur their wealth and extensive com- 
merce, as well as for their manufactures of fine Unen, and their 
beautiful purple dye. According to the prediction of ihe Hebrew 
prophets, Tyre was attacked by Nebuchadnezzar, and taken after 
a siege of thirteen years. In consequence of this, the inhabitants, 
considering themselves insecure, removed to a small island, tbree 
stAdiB from the shore, wViere t\ie>j Wv\\.^xie^ cvVj, «xA%MSQs«iit, 
by defensive works on a\!i siAca. U N^as, \xqn«w«> ^V»i3mA.\s\ 
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Alexander, who took and burned it b. c. 332, after a siege of seven 
months. Both the second capture of the city, and the extraordi- 
nary mode in which it was accomplished, had been foretold in 
Scriptnre. 

Tyrrhenus, -a, -um, adj., Tyrrhenian, or Tuscan; of, or 
relating to Etrurian a district of Italy, said to have been inhabited 
by a Pelasgic colony from Lydia, in Asia Minor. Tyrrhend gente, 
of the Tuscan nation, iii. 7. 66. See Thuscus. 

U. 

Ulyxes, & Ulysses, -is, m., Ulgsses, the son of Laertes and 
Anticlea, was king of Ithaca, Teaki, and Dulichium, two small 
islands off the coast of Acharnania, in Greece. Sisyphus is said 
by some to have enjoyed the favours of Anticlea previous to her 
marriage, and to have been the father of Ulysses ; and in this way 
they have attempted to account for his great address and ingenuity. 
Hence Ulysses is derisively called by Ajax the son of Sisyphus (xiii. 
I. 32.). Like all the Grecian princes who were his contempora> 
ries, he became one of the suitors of Helen ; and by his advice, 
Tyndarus was induced to leave to the princess herself the choice of 
a husband (See Helena). Having married Penelope, the daughter 
of Icarius of Sparta, he returned with her to Ithaca, and soon after 
received the kingdom from his father, who resigned it in his favour 
(See Laertes). His connubial happiness was soon interrupted. In 
common with the other suitors of Helen, he had engaged to pro- 
tect the rights of her husband, and was therefore summoned to 
join his countrymen in their expedition against Troy. To avoid 
the painful separation from Penelope, he pretended to be insane, 
yoked a horse and bull together, and ploughed the sea-shore, where 
he sowed salt instead of corn. Palamedes, who was sent for this 
purpose by the Greeks, detected the imposture, and forced Ulysses 
to accompany him t-o the camp. This detection he basely revenged 
at Troy, by accomplishing the death of Palamedes as a traitor ( See 
Palamedes). Ulysses, during the war, distinguished himself above 
all the Greeks, by his prudence, wisdom, and craftiness, and was em- 
ployed by them in every measure which required skill and dexterity 
m the management. His sagacity in council was not less conspicuous 
than his valour in the field. The services which he rendered to his 
countrymen were numerous and important. He persuaded Cly- 
temnestra to send her daughter Iphigenia along with him to Auus 
(See Iphigenia); he forced Achilles from his concealment in the 
Island of s»cyros (See Achilles) ; in company with Diomedes, he 
slew Rhesus, king of Thrace, and got possession of his horses (See 
Rhesus) ; carried off the Palladium from the citadel of Troy (See 
Palladium) ; and prevailed upon Pbiloctetes to leave the Island of 
Lemnos ( See Philoctetes). On the accomplishment of «aR.\i ^lN>Gk!«%«fc. 
measures, the fate of Troy depended, rot )dl\& wemvwsX veWvy?'^ 
he was aniversally applauded by the GreeVa, mA t«^«^«^ ^\va. 
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the arms of Achilles, for which he disputed with Ajax (See Ajax). 
After the destruction of Troy, Ulysses was driven for ten yean 
over many seas, and visited various countries before he returned to 
his native island. He first sailed to the country of the Cicones, in 
Thrace, and took and plundered their town Ismarus ; next to the 
Lotophagi (the lotus-eaters), in Africa; he then reached the 
country of the Cyclops, in Sicily, and lost six of his companions, 
who were devoured by Polyphemus. The crafty prince intoxicated 
the king, pierced out nis eye, and made his escape with the rest of 
his crew. He then visited >£olia, where he was kindly received 
by i£61us the king, from whom he received enclosed in a bag all 
the winds which could dbstruct his return to Ithaca. But the ca 
riosity of his companions had nearly proved fatal to him. Suppos- 
ing that the bag contained gold, they opened it while Ulysses was 
asleep, when the winds rushed out and destroyed the whole fleet ex* 
cept the ship which carried their commander. After spending some 
time with Circe, he visited the infernal regions ; passed unhurt the 
islands of the Sirens (See Siren), and by the assistance of the gods 
reached Ithaca after an absence of twenty years. His adventures 
are related in the Odyssey of Homer, of which he is the hero. 
Gr. Ace, -en. 

Urania, -s, & Uranie, -es^^^ Urania^ the name of one of 
the Muses. See Musa. 

V. 

Ventus, -i, m., the wind. The Winds are represented by 
Homer as gods, and had sacrifices offered to them by the Athenians, 
as to deities intent on the destruction of mankind by continually 
causing storms and earthauakes. They are said to be the sons 
of Astrseus and Aurora. In the Odyssey, and in the ^neid, they 
are placed under the control of ^olus as their king, who keeps 
them confined in a cave in iSolia ( See ^olus). The later poets 
and artists furnished them with wings to indicate their velocity. The 
ancients observed only four winds, called Venti Cardinaiesj be- 
cause they blew from the four cardinal points. Homer enumerates 
no more ; and Ovid (i. 2. 30., &c.), in imitation of him, mentions the 
same number. Intermediate winds were afterwards added, first 
one, and then two, between each of the Fenti Cardinales. The 
twelve winds were, — BorecLs, the north wind, Aqutlo, Corns; 
Subsolanus, the east wind, Vidturnus^ Eurus ; Auster, the south 
wind, NotuSf Africns ; Favonius, the west wind, Zephyrus, CvT' 
cius. The points of the compass have, in modern times, been in- 
creased to thirty-two. 

Venus, -eris,/!, Fenus, the goddess of love and beauty, was 
the daughter of Jupiter by the nymph Dione. By some mytholo- 
gists she is said to have sprung from the foam of the sea near the 
Island of Cy thera, to wYiicYi &« viq& yi^&naAl Vj \.Va Ze^h^s.^ and 
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received on the shore by the Seasons (See Aphrodite). She wm 
the vrife of Vulcan, and the mother of Cupid and ^neas. Venus 
was worshipped with particular devotion at Paphos and Amathus, 
in Cyprus ; on Mount Eryx, in Sicily ; and at Cnidus, in Caria. 
She was represented by the ancients in various fwrns. The rose, 
myrtle, and apple, were sacred to her ; and among birds, the dove, 
swan, and sparrow were her favourites. 

Vesta, '^if'i Vesta, the name of two a^oddesses in ancient 
mythology, the one the mother of the gods, often confounded with 
Cybele, Rhea, and Tellus ; and the other the daughter of Saturn 
and Rhea, and therefore the sister of Ceres and Jtmo. The cha^ 
racter and office of these goddesses have not been clearly defined 
by writers either on Greek or Roman mythology. The Vesta 
C'E^Tta ) of the Greeks presided over the domestic hearth, the sym- 
bol of social union, and bad libations of wine poured out to her at 
the beginning and end of banquets. The Vesta of the Romans, 
though identical in name and office with the former, does not ap- 
pear to have been borrowed from the Greeks, as her worship is by 
all testimony carried back to the earliest period of the state. Her 
mysteries are said to have been introduced into Italy by ^neas ; and 
I^uma built her a temple at Rome, which no male was permitted 
to enter. In this sanctuary was deposited the Palladium, the 
sacred emblem of the perpetuity of the empire (See Palladium), 
and a fire was kept continually burning on her altar. The temple 
of Vesta was round, probably in allusion to the form of the earth, 
of which she was considered the goddess, but contained no statue. 
She was represented in a lung flowing robe, with a veil on her 
head, holding in the one hand a lamp, and in the other a javelin, 
or sometimes a Palladium. The temple of Vesta was placed under 
the care of the Vestal Virgins^ an order of priestesses derived ori« 
ginidly from Alba, and first instituted at Rome by Numa. They 
were at first four in number, but either Tarquinius Priscus, or 
Servius TuUius, increased it to six, and this number continued till 
the priesthood was abolished in the age of Theodosius the Great. 
Thev were originally chosen by the kings, and after their expulsion 
by the Pontifex Maxitnus, who selected twenty girls between the 
ages of six and sixteen, not tainted by any bodily defect, and whose 
parents were free born and still living, from whom the vacancies were 
supplied, either voluntarily or by lot. The Vestal virgins were bound 
to their ministry for thirty years ; for the first ten they were em- 
ployed in learning the sacred rites, for the next ten in performing 
them, and for the last ten in instructing the younger virgms. Their 
duty consisted in keeping the sacred fire always burning, in guard- 
ing the Palladiim), and in offering sacrifices for the prosperitv of 
Uie state. If they neglected the sacred fire, they were punished by 
Bconrsin^ ; and tf they violated their von<i oi Oaa&MxX.-^ ^«^ ^<«^ 
bariea alive. The privileges of the VeatsAa "wet^ 's^vj ^«»i.\ '^'«\ 
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hid the oncontrolled disposal of their property ; the right of mak- 
ing a will ; of freeing a criminal from punishment if they met him 
accidentally ; the praters and consuls went out of the way, and 
lowered the fasces if they met them in the street ; and from the 
time of Augustus they were honoured with a particular seat in 
the theatre. They wore a long white rohe, bordered with purple, 
and had their heads decorated with fillets. 

Vulcanius, -a, -um, adUf of, or relating to Vulcan, Vid- 
cania munera, the gift of Vulcan, i. e. the chariot of the son, 
which was made by Vulcan, ii. 1. 106. Vuleania Lemnos, Lem- 
nos sacred to Vulcan, xiii. 1. 313. See Lemnos. 

VulcSnus, -i, m., Vtdcan, the god of fire, and the patron of 
all artists who worked metals, was the son of Jupiter and Juno ; 
or, according to others, of Juno alone. His mother, disgusted with 
his deformities, threw him from Olympus, when he was received 
by the Ocean-nymphs Thetis and Eurynome, and concealed by 
them in a cavern for nine years. At the end of this period he seems ' 
to have returned to Olympus, for we find him in the Iliad firmly 
fixed there, and all the houses, ornaments, and arms of the gods 
were the work of his hands. On one occasion, when Jupit«r pu- 
nished Juno for disobedience, Vulcan interfered, and was thrown 
from Olympus by his father. His descent to the earth occupied 
nine days, and he alighted at last on the Island of Lemnos, where 
he was hospitably received by the inhabitants. His leg was broken 
by the fall, and he ever after continued lame of one foot. He fixed 
his residence in the island, and there established forges, in which 
all sorts of metals were wrought ; and communicated to the inha- 
bitants a knowledge of the useful arts. As the geographical know- 
ledge of the ancients advanced, j^tna, lipari, and all other places 
where there was subterraneous fire, were regarded as the forges of 
Vulcan, and the Cyclops were associated with him as his assistants. 
The various articles made by Vulcan are numerous. Among the 
most celebrated of these were the golden cup, in which the god of 
the sun, with his horses and chariot were carried round the earth 
every night (See Sol); the armour which Achilles wore in the 
latter part of the Trojan war ; and the arms which he made for 
i£neas at the request of Venus. Vulcan made an attempt to gain 
the affections of Minerva, but she having obtained from ner father 
permission to remain in a state of celibacy, refused to receive his 
addresses, and the deformed god married Venus the goddess of beauty. 
The worship of Vulcan was extensively established, particularly m 
Egypt, at Athens, and at Home. He is usually represented in a 
short tunic, with a serious countenance and muscular form, stand- 
ing at his anvil with hammer and tongs, and sometimes with a 
pointed cap on his head Vulcanus is frequently used by the pdiets 
to signify fire, Effiant Vulcannm adttmanteU Yuu-i&us^ blow out 
£re from their adamantine ivos\n\a, V^. \. \^. 
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X. 

Xanthus, -i, m., the Xanthus, now the Btmarbashi, a small 
brook scarcely ten miles long, which joins the Simois a few miles 
from its mouth. It still retains the character given to it by Homer ; 
its waters are pure and transparent ; its borders are covered with 
flowers : and willows, date-trees, ash-trees, and reeds, are yet to 
be seen on its banks, and eels are still caught in its channel. On 
account of the beauty and copiousness of its stream, divine honours 
were paid to the Xanthus by the Trojans. According to Homer 
this stream was called Xanthus by the gods, and Scamander by 
men ; and was said to have been set on foe by Vulcan during the 
siege of Troy. Hence Ovid says, Xanthusque arsurua iterum, and 
the Xanthus destined to be set on fire a second time, i. e. by Vul- 
can at the request of Juno, during the siege of Troy, ii. 1. 245. See 
Simdis and Troja. 

Z. 

Zeph^rus, ~i, m., the west wind. See Ventus. 

Zethes, -s, m^, Zethes, the son of Boreas, and brother of Ca- 
lais. See Calais. 

Zodiacus, -i^ m., the Zodfiac, a broad circle or belt surround- 
ing the heavens, within which the apparent motion of the sun, moon, 
and all the greater planets is connned. The middle part of it, 
which is called the Ecliptic, is that great circle, round which tfie 
sun appears to move in the course of a year. The EcUptic has been 
divided by astronomers into twelve equd parts called SignSf which 
have received the following names from the constellations tiiroug^h 
which it passes : Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virao, 
Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Pisces. Tne 
celestial equator crosses the Ecliptic obliquely in the first degrees 
of Aries and Libra, two of its points exactly opposite to each other, 
thus placing the first six Signs in the nortnern, and the other six in 
the southern hemisphere (ii. 1. 18.). These constellations were 
fancied by the ancients to represent certain things, and were there- 
fore called aligns, and because the things so represented are most 
of them ^aiitet, or animals, hence the whole tract is styled the Zodiac, 
and the figures themselves are called the Signs of the Zodiac. The 
Ecliptic derived its name from the circumstance that eclipses 
{ixXu\pus) can only happen when the planets are either in or near 
this line. The Zodiac extends nine degrees on either side of the 
Ecliptic. The division of the firmament into constellations seems 
to have been coeval with the knowledge of astronomy. The con- 
stellations are mentioned occasionally in Scripture as well as by 
Homer, Hesiod, and most of the profane authors wh.^^ vtwV'^VsKR^ 
come down to modern times. 

Zona, -sej/.yafftrdle, or helt. TYio cft\e%\Aai «^«t^V^Xjf«»^ 
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divided by astronomers into five broad belts {zotub), and t) 
visions are also supposed to be transferred to the earth, oi 
trial sphere (i. 2. 17.). The Zones divide the earth with re 
the various degrees of heat and cold ; vii., one Torrid, two 
rate, and two Frigid, The Torrid Zone Ues between the 
of Cancer and Capricorn, extends twenty-three degfrees an 
on each side of the Equator, and derives its name from its e 
beat. The ancients behoved that the Torrid Zone was m 
vated than the rest of the earth, and therefore so seorchec 
rays of the sun as to be rendered uninhabitable (i. 2. 18.] 
two Temperate Zones lie between the Tropics and thi 
circles, one on each side of the Torrid Zone, and are calle 
Derate because they are not subject to the excessive heal 
Torrid Zone, nor to the excessive cold of the Frigid Zoni 
20.). The two Frigid Zonee lie between the Polar circ 
the Poles, and are so called from the excessive cold to whi 
are subject. They were beUeved by the ancients to be per 
covered with deep snow (i. 2.19.), and therefore almost inea 
being inhabited by man. 



Pat&ra, finim, ru Patara, a town of Lycia, in Asia 
situate on the coast, near the mouth of the Xanthus. T! 
was adorned with several temples, the most celebrated of wl: 
that of the Lycian Apollo, which was very ancient, and sect 
to that of Delphi. Here the god was said to give oracles 
the six winter months, and received from it the name of Pa 
The name Patara is derived by some from Patilrus, a son of 
while Phny affirms that it was more anciently called Satyrc 

Patareus, a, urn, adj, of, or relating to Patara, Pa 
Pataraa regio tervit miht, the city Patara is subject to me. i. 
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PECULIARITIES OF SCANNINK^;^. 



Marshie temmm porrexerat- Amphu trite, i. 1. 10. 
Persidaque, et radiis juffa subdita- matU' tinis, i. 2. 31. 
Deer&t &d- hue, et quod domiuari in cetera posset » i. 2. 46. 
Perque hiemes estosque et insqua- let au' tumnos, i. 4. 5. 
Fatiui- ijwe SSt^r- iqne et monticol- is Sil' vani, i. 6. 31. 
O uH' nam possem populos reparare patemis, i. 8. 51 . 
]^^ilas, et antique sua flumina reddidit- cUveo^ i. 9. H. 
Inter Hamadryadas celeberriroa- Nona- crinas, i. 13. 2. 
£t gemitu et lacrimis et luctiso- no mu- gitu, i. 13. 44.' 
Aeriseque Alpes et nubifer- Apen- ninus, ii. 1 . 226. 
Et celer Ismenos cum Psophal- co Ery- mantho, ii. 1 . 244. 
Mygdoniusque Melas et Tsenari- w £fu- rotas, ii. 1 . 247. 
^ubibus esse solet aut purpure- <b An- rorn, iii. 2. 54. 
Verba locus, dictoque Va- le, VdlS- inquit et Echo, iii. 6. 100. 
Yulgus- que proc^r- esque ignota ad sacra feruntur, iii. 7. 20. 
Interi- it at^ vos pro fam& vincite vestra, iii. 7. 36. 
Hafsissem, qu^m- vis a- mens, in fune retentus, iii. 7. 118. 
Pictarumque jacent fera corpora- j.anther- arum, iii. 7. 159. 
Telas- que e&t&' thosque infectaque pensa reponunt, Iv. 1. 10. 
Thuraque dant, Bacchumque vocant Bromiumque Ly- CBum- que. 

iv. 1.11. 
Jactari quos cernis in- font- o im- memo, iv. 11. 120. 
Tern-pus, A- tla, veniet, tua quo spoliabitur auro, iv. 13. 41. 
Perque vias vidisse hominum simulacra fer- arum' que, iv. 15. 28. 
Silvarum lucos circumspicit- 5nrt- quarum, ▼. 4. 16. 
Fonte Meduseo et Hyante- a Aga^ nippe, v. 5. 19. 
Est medium Cyanes et Pise- a Ar^- thusn, v. 6. 69. 
Sidera- que ven- tique nocent ; avideque volucres, v. 8. 23. 
Dentibus horrendus, custos erat arboris- aurea, vii. I. 151. 
Heros ^soni- us poti- tur ; spolioque superbus, vii. 1. 156. 
Aptarique suis pinum jubet- armo' mentis, xi. 10. 47. 
Spe poti' tur tandem, laudisque accensus amore, xi. 10. 118. 
Coeranon Iphitiden, et Alastora- que Chromi- umque, xiii. 1 . 257. 
Alcandrumque Haliumque ^oemona- que Pr^taw inque, xiii. I. 

258. 
Nos animo. Quantoque ratem qui temperat- anteit, xiii. 1 . 366. 



THE END. 
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chosen— their classification is good ; and we are not s* 
ceiving from the titlepage now before us, that a thlrteei 
a twenty-fifth] has been called for in five years from the fi 
— Quarterly Journal cff Education. 



Stewart's deography. 

In ISmo, 36. 6d. richly embossed, illustrated b 
Maps constructed for the Work, 

A NEW EDITION, BEING THE SEVENl 

STEWART'S COMPENDIUM of MOD 
GRAPH V ; with Remarkd on the Physical 
Productions, Commerce, and Oovemment of the 
tries ; Questions for Examination at the end of e 
and Descriptive Tables, in which are given the 1 
and a concise Account of every Place of importan 
the World. 



s 



PUBLISHEII BY OLIVER dc B07D. 

TEWART'S STORIES from the HISTORY of 
J5COTLAND. 18mo. 3d Edition. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Reduced in price. 2s. bound in doth. 

STEWART'S improved Edition of Dr GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISrORy of ENGLAND. 9ih Edition. 
In one thick volume 12mo. Reduced in price, 4s. bound. 



Works on Popular Science, 

BY HUGO REID, 

UBCTURBR ON NATURAL PHII/OSOPHY. 

Tj^ LEMENTS of ASTRONOMY ; adapted for Private 
-■-^ Instruction and Use in Schools. Illustrated by Fifty -six 
Engravings on Wood. 12ino. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Of the various sections of Natural Philosophy ^ no one seems 
better adapted for the instruction of youth than Astronomy. 
The phenomena it describes are interesting above all others from 
their grandeur as well as from their practical application to the 
uses of human life ; while, by the exactness of its laws and the 
certainty of its demonstrations, it is eminently fitted to improve 
the mind in precision of thought and accuracy of expression. 
Proceeding on this view, the author has endeavoured to prepare 
a little work suited both for private study and the use of schools. 
In executing his task, he has made it as full and accurate as 
possible, suMividing the matter, at the same time, in such a way 
that it can be thrown into short aphoristic sentences, which will 
greatly assist the pui>il in forming answers to the various questions 
3iat may be put to mm by his tutor. 

•« It admirably combines the two most important requisites of element- 
ary works — scientific [Mrecirion with the utmost clearness of det^. In 
these important respects it is exceeded by no work of the samepretensions 
ever published. It i^ be found equally useAil for schools or private 
education."— ^rftoiMste. 

PNEUMATICS. A fidl Treatise on the Mechanical 
Properties of Aerial Fluids, with a Description of 
Pneumatic Machines, and an Account of the Applica- 
tions of the Principles o^Pneumatics to the Arts, and to the 
Explanation of the Phenomena of Nature. Illustrated 
by Seventy Engravings on Wood. Foolscap 8vo. 28. cloth.. 

** Written xrith that comprehensive cleameu \.\^ d&sXVc^saSafiQM^ >^^ 
tcleatiac productiona ofHriieid.'*'-'SpedaJUjr, 



S LIgT OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

CHEMISTRY of NATURE, designed as a Fopukr g 
Exposition of the Chemical Constitution and Rektiom ol 
Natural Objects, and as a general Introduction to the Study of , 
Chemical Science. Illustrated by Wood-cuts. 58. doth. 

" A well-executed and uBefiil little work. CleameiB and simpHelty tf 
style, and great felicity of illastration, are the characteristics of the book." 
—Spectator. 

TNTRODUCTORY BOOK of the SCIENCES. 

-'- Adapted for the Use of Schools and Private StudmtSi 
Nearly Ready. 

This work is intended to present a short and connected Outline 
of the more important branches of the Physical and Natorsl 
Sciences, with a view of their general principles and the more 
remarkable phenomena of the Material Universe. 



Simpson's School Bistories. 

SIMPSON'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, fiom the 

^ Earliest Period to the Accession of Queen Victoria. To 
which is added, An Outline of the British Constitution. With 
Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. 84th 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

The simple fact that twenty-four large impressions of tins woi^ 
have been thrown off, bears sufficient evidence to the high estima- 
tion in which it is held by the public With a view to increase its 
utility, various improvements were made on the twenty-first edition; 
among the most important of which was the re-compoaang of the 
more ancient part of the narrative by a distinguished writor, whose 
works have thrown great light on the annals of Scotland. A simi- 
lar process has been adopt&l with regard to the remainder of tlie 
volume, a large portion naving been written anew, and the whole 
carefully corrected. A valuable chapter has been added, which 
brings down the record of public events from the death of George 
IV. to the reign of Victoria ; and the chapter on the British Con- 
stitution has been completely remodelled. — These improvements, 
it is hoped, will be considered at the same time valuable in them- 
selves, and well calculated to facilitate the ^tudy of Scottish history. 
The pubUshers therefore trust that the work, which is not enhanced 
in pnce, will be considered worthy of an increased degree of appro- 
bation ; and the volume ViaVm^^oeew %\.«tftat^^ftd, the uniformity of 
all subsequent editions is scewtcd. 



PUBUSHEO BY OWVBB. ^ BOYD. 

SIMPSON'S improved Edition of Dr GOLDSMITH'S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius 
Caesar to the Death of George II. ; with a Continuation to the 
Accession of Queen Victoria. To which is added, an Outline of 
the British Constitution ; with Questions for Examination at the 
end of each Section. 14th Edition. ]2mo. 38.6d. bound. 

The value of Dr Goldsmith's Abridgment of the Histoiy of 
England, as a class-book for the use of Schools aod private Fa- 
mihes, has been long known and universally acknowledged; on 
which account the publishers of this volume have retained the 
title, though the work itself is almost entirely new. Much im- 
portant information touching the earlv state of our country has 
been obtained since the time when Goldsmith wrote ; and tna%- 
fore that portion of his narrative which embodied the transac- 
tions of the Romans, Britons, and Saxons, has been wiUidrawn 
to make way for a more autiientic account of the settlement of 
those ancient nations in the southern parts of this island. To 
render the work as complete as possible, a chapter has been added 
which brings down the record of public events to the accession 
of Queen Victoria. Such being the extent of the impruveuients 
introduced into the present edition, the pro()rietors hope that this 
popular abridgment will be found better calculated than it has 
nitherto been for facilitating to students of all ages the acquisition 
of a competent knowledge of English history. To compenMte to 
teachers the inconvenience attending alterations, the publishers 
have stereotyped the volume, and thereby prevented the recurrence 
of any similar evil for the time lo come. 

SIMPSON'S improved Edition of Dr GOLDSMITH'S 
HISTORY of ROME ; with Questions for Examination 
at the end of each Section. To which are prefixed, the Geogra- 
phy of Ancient Italy, Roman Antiquities, &c. With a Map of 
Ancient Italy. 11th Edition. 12oio. 3s. 6d. bound. 

SIMPSON'S improved Edition of Dr GOLDSMITH'S 
H ISTO R V of G R E EC E ; and Questions for Examination 
at the end of each Section ; with Chapters on the Geography, 
Manners and Customs, &c., of the Greeks. lUustrated by a Af ap 
of Ancient Greece. 8di Edition. 12mo. 38.6d. bound. 

Critical Noncis qfStmptm't Sdkool HitUniet, 
** These are neat and cleverly-edited reprints of very popular school- 
books."— ^0k«fMeu»k 

** These works contain much I m portant matter never before Introduced 
into books of this description.— We recommend them most cordially as 
decidedly superior to the general order of schoolbooks, containing no one 
sentiment, either religious, moral, or p<4itk!ai, to the luAu«Q!e«Ql'<«\^!et)kVkVv 
the youthAiI mind the most sedulous and sei\ovA Xauc^^ 'wwoSAk S^D£a^ 
it nec&uuj to furniab an antidote."— New Baptitl MUccnaivii. 
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TJATIONAL READING LESSONS; or, Ento^ 
-*-^ taining Intellectual Exercises for Children. With 1 
Key. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

" An excellent selectipn of reading lessons upon all sorts of ni^eti 
likely to interest children, arranged in the elliptical mannw, and vdth (ii 
a pocket in the cover of the book) a ' Key* containing the omitted words. 
•^Westminster Review, 

" A capital and well-considered book for beginners. The author of tiii 
volume M a practical philosopher amongst childroi, and has tested ft 
every way every possible mode of reaching their hearts and understand 
ings. She has thoroughly succeeded, and this little book may be regarde 
as a boon to children of uie tenderest age.** — Atlas. 



Sngrllsh Dicttonaries. 

T> EID'S (Alexander, A. M.) DICTIONARY of tb 

•*-^ ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 1 thick vol. 12mo. Inth 
Press, 

This Work is divided into Two Parts ; Part L containing the Prom 
elation, Etymology* and Explanation of all Words authorized by endMt 
Writers; Part II. containing the Roots and AflBnitles of BngUsh Yfosi 
alphabetically arranged, with Examples of their Derivativea. To wide 
is added, A Prootouncing Vocabulary of Greek, Latin, and Sot^ptn 
Proper Names. 

"C^ULTON'S improved and enlarged Edition ( 
■*^ JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, inMiniature. Towhic 
are subjoined, Vocabularies of Classical and Scriptural Pzo[X 
Names ; a concise Account of the Heathen Deities ; a GoUectio 
of Quotations and Phrases from the Latin, French, Italian, an 
Spanish Languages; a Chronological Table of Remarkab! 
Events ; and a List of Men of Genius and Learning ; with 
Portrait of Dr Johnson. 19th Edition. ISmq. Redtused \ 
price, 2s. 6d. neatly embossed. 

The Publishers have spared neither paini nw expense to render this wo: 
in all respects accurate and complete ; and they anticipate with confldeoc 
that its supcnriority to all other abridged editions of the large Dictfona 
will speedily be acknowledged. With all these adyantages, it is oflRnred 
the public at a price as low as the most conunon editions. 

ETYMOLOGICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISl 
LANGUAGE. 3d Edition^ gKaUy enlarged. 18ii» 
28, 6d, bound. 
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j'LEBQMTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on a 

New and Sralemkdc Flu ; from the Bu]iest Times to 
the Tresly of Vienn*. To which Ig added, a Snmniarj of the 
( Lcadirg Eventa aince that Period. For the Ute of Schoola and 
i of Private Sludenti. Bf H. White, B. A., Tiinitr College, 
1 Cambridge^ Odc thick volume ISmo. Bi. 6d. elegantly boiind 
, in iiDltation luuia. Juel PubUthed. 

1 Thi> vork is divided iota three parti, eortcroondine vlth Ab- 

S eient, Middle, and Modera Hiitory, and again anbmvldrd into 
' cesturies, so that the nuiooi aienti are pnmmted in the order oF 
time ; while it ii lo arranged that the anoili of each cooatry may 
be read eotuecntively. To gnida the reiearehsi of the Student, 
i the work canUins numereui lynopticil tablea, with iketches of 
^ lileraCore, anliqnitiea, and mannera at the (treat chronological 

\ hiitotica] fcnowlf^ee within a ihort corapuL The accuracy ottlie autnoi't 
■ InCormatiHi Is uDoaeitioned. u it haa t»CTi collecled with Kreat labour 

I lartouimalerliU Into order hu given unity lo [he whole.'— ^i»uti* 

I Omr-ml. 

f " The ftnnfltli of Unlnmal BiMtcrv ii entitled la great pruie : the 

writer hu caken a Rim graip of hii lubject. he eihibiu a juH Htlmate ot 
tbinn. and lenaratBa, 1^ tyfKvraplUca] dlviatona, the narraUve of eventi 
ry upon Ituini-''— i^fvelatA-. 



Aillv taken advantage of, Tt 
past hlitory of the world pcei 



lin the compau of m pigei,"— SrVUdn HmM. 
cansider thli the tDDit complete and valuable co 
nistoiy for theuMof the young thai we have yet) 



SESSIONAL SCHOOL SECOND BOOK. 13th 

^ Editioii. ISmo. la. balf-bauiid. 
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TNSTRUCTIVE EXTRACTS. 5th Edition. 12iM. 
-■- Reduced in price. Ss. bound. 

FIRST ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
2d Edition. ISmo. 3d. sewed. 

HELPS to the ORTHOGRAPHY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 3d Edition. IBmo. 4d. aewed. 

ETYMOLOGICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAIT- 
GUAGE. 3d Edit., {greatly enlarged. 18mo. 28.6d.bd. 

OLD TESTAMENT BIOGRAPHY. 12th Edition. 
ISmo. 6d. sewed. 

T^EW TESTAMENT BIOGRAPHY. Stereotype 
'^^ Edition. 18mo. 6d. sewed. 

CATECHISM of GEOGRAPHY. ByHuenMuB- 
RAT, F.R.S.E. 7th Edition. 18mo. 9d. seiMd, or 
1h. bound. 

" One of the cheapest and best of the smaller works on Qecgnphj."— 
WcgtminsUr Review, 

^ACRED HISTORY, in the Fonn of Letters. In 
^ Seven Volunaes. 18mo. Reduced in price. 2*. each, 
neatly half-bound. 

A LPHABET and SPELLING LESSONS, printed 
-^^ with a bold type on nine large Sheets. Is. per set, or 
pasted on boards, 5s. 6d. 

A PRONOUNCING SPELLING-BOOK, with Read- 
ing Lessons in Prose and Verse. By G. Fulton and 
(i. Kkiobt. 17th Edition. 12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

LESSONS in READING and SPEAKING ; being 
an Improvement of ScoWs Lessons in Elocution. By 
William Scott, the original Compiler. 29th Edition. To 
which is prefixed, An Outline of the Elements of EloeutioD. 
By J. Johnstone. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

r|R HARDIKS ^^'I'BLkCJY^ %st VJaa X3«^ oC 

-^ Schools. 12\h Bdiuotv. Yimo. ^^,^.\3WwA, 
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SCOTT'S BEAUTIES of EMINENT WHITEHS 
(OUrer &. Boji'l impTOred Edilion) : Selected and Ar- 
ranged for the Ingtiuction of Youth in the proper Reading and 
Reciting of the Eni^ih Luigaage ; conlaining an Outline of 
the ElnneDti of Elocution, Biographical Notlcea, &c. By 
J. JouHBTOHE. ln2TOlBl2ma. Vol. I. 2s. 6d. : Vol, II. 
2!t. ; 01 both volume! bound together, 4s. 

ACCOUNT of the EDINBURGH SESSIONAL 
-^^~- 8CHUOL, and the other Parochial liudtution* for Edu- 
cation MtaliUahed in that City in the Year 1812 ; with Snicturea 

on EducslioD in generiL 5th Edition. To which ia now added, 
an Appendix, GoDtalaingObaerTBCionB on Normal Schools, Bible 
EdueatiDD, Ac 12mo. Sa. boards, 



B"" 



Copy Line*, Bedueed in Price. 

BUTTE8W08TH-a COPy-LINESi36Sorti. Eai:hU.Hwgd, 
INTRODUCTION to PENMANSHIP, B;J. Wbii, ed.iewed. 
KAHKINE'3 ROUND TEXT SPBCIMENSof WRITISO. «d. M 
RANKINE'SSHALL HAND SPECIMENS oTWRlTlNQ. U, u 
FIHDLAVS COPY-LlNESjaSorM. 4d. e»ch, Kwed. 



ArlUuneUo and Book-keeplnv- 

LESSONS in ARITHMETIC for Juoior Classee. 
By Jaheb Tbottgb, of the Scottish Naval aad Mili- 
tary Acadetny, &c ; Aulhor of " A Key to Ingiam'i Mathe- 
matics,'' &c> A New Edition, revised. IBmo. 6d. sewed. 



_ ... . n clearly t i p r— ed, m Tgrtety 

unetiG u'p?£^k2* «( 'nnb--«>NU*r. 



14 LIST OF BOUGATIONAIi WORKS 

rpHE PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC ; and theii 
•^ Application to Business explained in a popular Manner, 
and clearly illustrated by simple Rules and numerous Exam- 
ples. By Alexander Ingram, Author of ^^ A Concise 
System of Mathematics,** &c 23d Edition. 18mo. Price 
only One Shilling bound. 

" The arrangement is scientific,— the rules are perspicuous and rimptei 
— the numerous exercises are well chosen to elucidate those rules, and 
to exemplify the arithmetic of actual life,— the results are remarkably 
accurate,— and last, though not least, the price is so trifling as to place it 
within the reach of all classes of the community."— fSdlfi. JEvening PotL 

A KEY to the PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC ; 

'^^ containing Solutions at full length of all the Exerdses 
in that Work. By the same Author. 3d Edition. Bj James 
Trotter. 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

MELROSE'S CONCISE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC ; containing the Fundamental Rules, 
and their Application to Mercantile Calculations ; Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions; Exchanges; Involution and Evolution; 
Progressions; Annuities, certain and contingent; Artificers' 
Measuring, &c. Revised, greatly enlarged, and adapted to 
Modem Practice. By Alexander Ingram and James 
Trotter. 20th Edition. 18mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

KEY to MELROSE'S ARITHMETIC ; contein- 
ing Solutions at full length of all the Exercises in that 
Work. By Alexander Ingram. 5th Edition. By James 
Trotter. 18mo. Reduced in price, 3s. 6d. bound. 

BUTTON'S COMPLETE TREATISE on PRAC- 
TICAL ARITHMETIC and BOOK-KEEPING. 
Edited by Alexander Ingram. A New Edition, with 
many important Improvements and Additions ; including New 
Sets of Books, both by Single and Double Entry, exemplifying 
the Modern Practice of Book-keeping. By James Trotteb. 
1 2mo. Reduced in price, 2s. 6d. bound. 

In preparing this Edition, various important objects have been 
steadily kept in view. Guided by his own experience, as well as 
by the suggestions of eminent Teachers, the Editor has made ex- 
tensive alterations, which, it is hoped, will render the work more 
useful, and better suited to t\v« "fte&exvX. %\a\a q1 vsx^SusMtieal in- 
5fruction. 



A 
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TROTTER'S EDITION of BUTTON'S PRAC- 
TICAL BUOK.KKEPINQ. New Edition. 12iiio. 
2i. half-bound. 



a mod^Ut price. 



MatbentstlOB. 

INGRAM'S CONCISE SYSTEM of MATHE- 
HATICS, in Theoij and FmcUce. With muty Im- 
portant Additions and ImproTSmenls. By James TrottEb, 
of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, &c Bth Edition. 
In one thick volume ISmo, containing S30 pagea, and iUa*- 
irated by 340 vood-cuta. 7a. 6d. bound. 

This work is unquestionably the chespesl Manual of Matbe- 
matica yet given to the public Several of its sections are so 
complete in theory and minute in ptactical details, tbat if printed 
with a moderatdy -sized type and published aeparBtely, they 
would eacb coat more than the whole price at which the volume 
is cow o^red. The compleleneBB of the work, indeed, will al 
once appear from the subjoined 



I SpeciOcG] 



Idgatiibmh; Blnss, l^sgenla, » 

Hatml SiDM ud Iki^eDts. 

Aieag of Circalw Segman^ 

Bqnarti, Onbis, Sonan 

Cobe RootSi Ac &C. 




m ttiing wsiitfaw^tt wtdcb the&tle svlliari ,_ 

e, fndeeC met wltti no Mha work of the Uud vUbIi, Is u. tfa 
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'* This is perhaps, taking every thing into the account, the bei 
of its Idnd and extent in our language— «t least we are not acqi 
with a better. It contains every ttung essential for the student i 
mentary Mathenuitics, expressed most lunUnously, and witti that 
medium of exposition equally removed from verbose ampliflcati 
obscure brevity. The arrangement too of the subjects merits pra 
the tables annexed to the end are beautifully, and, as far as we lia^ 
able to examine them, correctly printed. It is high but hardly « 
ated praise, to say of this little manual, that it comprehends m 
much mathematics — that is, as many usefUl mathematical facts- 
three-volume course of Dr Hutton. It has our entire approbal 
Ifew MonOUy Magazint. 

A KEY to INGRAM'S CONCISE SYSTE 
MATHEMATICS; containing Solnti(His of i 
Questions prescribed in that Work. By James Troi 
4th Edition. 12mo. Reduced in price, 7s«6d. bound. 

MATHEMATICAL AND ASTRONOMI 
TABLES, for the Use of Students in Mathei 
Practical Astronomers, Surveyors, Engineers, and Navig 
preceded by an Introduction, containing the Construct 
Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, Plane and Sp] 
Trigonometry, their Application to Navigation, Astro 
Surveying, and Oeodetical Operations ; with an Explana 
the Tables ; illustrated by numerous Problems and Ezai 
By W. Oalbraith, M. A. 3d Edition. 8vo. 9s. boi 

A MANUAL of LOGARITHMS and PRACTl 
MATHEMATICS; for the Use of Students, Engi 
Navigators, and Surveyors ; comprising Tables of Logai 
of Numbers, Logarithmic Sines and Tangents, Natunl 
and Tangents ; Barometric Tables for calculating tbe H 
of Mountains ; and various others used in Navigation, 8i 
ing, &c With an Introduction, containing an Ex 
tion of the Construction and Use of the Tables ; also a 
Variety of Formulae for Compound Interest and Ann 
Mensuration, Mechanics, and Plane and Spherical Tr 
metry. By James Trotter. 12mo. 4s. 6d. half.bc 

** This work contains a great number of tables used in die mathc 
■atiural philosophy, and mensuration ; with a long introduction e: 
torr of the use of the tables, and including an epitome of mens 
and trigonometry. It is a portable, useful, ana cheap work.**- 
mUuter Rniew. 

** A concise and lucid treatise, which. wtU.be bighlv valuable tost 
and which, for the sake otlti {QKmv^,w^^A«seanliLi'MMftQ&.\a«i 
and practical mechaiuct.*'~-Attat. 



PUBLISHED BT OUVBB A BOTB. 



A BHEAT portion of the aulijained Editions of Latin CIusIcb 
•nd E lem en lary Works were wiled bj theUle Principal Hunloc 
at St Andrews, whoie reputation as a scholar affords a EUarantee 
for the pimtj of (be teit Others liaie bi»n prepared bV gentle- 



oainder are tKe productions of approved authors, 
bave passed through many editions. The whole Series 1 
■' ■■ ie,teen! ■■ ■ 



time to time, b« ^ .. , — _ ^ 

Tcvision; and, in respect of accuracy, cheapness, qusJlty of 
paper, and typographlral beauty, are confidently lubmitlea a* 
(uperior to any Wat have appeared in this coontry. 



HUNTER'S RUDDIHATTS LATIN RUDI- 
MENTS: with Appendices. 1£ido. l>.6d. 
HUNTER'S RUDDIMAN-S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ISnto. 4a. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY LATIN RUDIMENTS. 
I9mf>. 9>. 



Id gooa."—Watmiiiittr Bi 

DRHELIUl 

tmology, and Vocabularie 

mftlialo^l in 



mtb Notes and Index. 



TAYMOCK'S C^SAR : withlTidEn.Q^'etaoKt.^sswa.. 
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LJUNTER'S SALLUST ; with numerous Interpw- 

^ -■- tations and Notes. 18mo. 2s. 

In presenting another Edition of Sallust for the Use of Schools, 
the Pablishers b^ leave to state, that, while the text and pnneka- 
ation of the late Editor, the learned Principal Hunter, have been 
strictly adhered to, the work is now illostrated by nomeroos In- 
terpretations and Notes, which they confidently hope vnUl be found 
greatly to augment its value in the estimation of every intelligent 
Teacher. 

trUNTER'S LIVY, BOOK XXI. to XXV. (The 

-■■-*• First Five Books of the Second Punic War); with 
Nores. 12 mo. 48. 

XTUNTER'S VIRGIL; with Notes, Critical and 

-■"■• Explanatory. 18mo. 3b. 6d. 

TTUNTER'S HORACE ; with Notes, Critical and 
-*--■• Explanatory. ISmo. 3s. 

DINBURGH ACADEMY SELECTIONS from 
the U''ORK8 of CICERO. l8mo. 48. 6d. 
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PERGUSON'S SELECTA POETICA ; being Selec- 
-*- tions from Plautu.s, Terence, Lucretius, Catullus, Fersios, 
Lucan, Martial, Juvenal, &c. For the Use of the Edinburgh 
Academy. In the Press. 

P'ERGUSON'S INTRODUCTORY LATIN DE- 

-^ LECTUS. 12mo. 28. Just published. 

pERGUSON'S OVID'S METAMORPHOSES; with 

-*- Notes and a copious Index. l8mo. 2s. Hd. 

The object of the Editor has been to fumuh Teachers with an 

edition of a long*established schoolbook, adapted to the present 

state of classical scholarship, and to the system of teachmg now 

pursued in our bui^h and parochial schools. 

** The explanatory notes and very copious index to these selections will 
render * Ovid' far more intelligible and entertaining to the young scholar 
than he has hitherto been. The work is very well got up, and remarkably 
cheap."— ?Feffm<nf^ Review. 

I^ERGUSON'S GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES; 

-^ with Notes and a Vocabulary. ISmo. 2s. 

EY to FERGUSO^'^ Ci^KmR.k^\^K\.^^EBr 

CISES. ISmo. \s.^ Just PublxiKed. 
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MILUGAN-S COKDEftY; with a Voc^ulaiy. 
ISmo. 2s. 



AINSWORTH'S DICTIONARY, ENQi,iBH-L*riK 

■'*- and Latih-Ehqlibh ; csrefull)' revised, collected, aod 
GompBted vitfa the bett Aulhorities ; lo irhich are non Gist 
added, a completa List of Latin Abbreviations, and otber im- 
portant and oMfol Tables, lij William Duncan, E.C.P. 

8vo. StdcotTpe. Netn Isipretiion. lOs. Sd. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY GREEK RUDI- 
MKNTti. lamo. 3i.lkt. 

verb and the epochi of the Greek languAse ue more [bllj uid elearjy 
tiiced in t)il> Ultle vDlumE than In mj ilagle voik exCint. It cont«ina 
the condemed enence uid flml reiulu of Greek iiliilaliig), bom the 

Stephens."— JfonAtaltcr OvoniOe. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY GREEK EXTRACTS; 
widl a eopioua Vocabulaiy. ISmo. 3s. Sd. 



This Edition li printed without tlie 
corrected bf the lst« Ui 9aMa of Bfi 
MDd wu alterwudi edited by Mi Dum 



FUV. ISmo. 2hed. 
" The Gdinbunh Acadenji ' OoUlnei of Oeognplij' mvoactaei the 
itudaid cf ■ perfect kcbooltwok. In tlie combiiutioa (tf acciirjicyt cam- 

KitaendTcneii, mtematic •mngemsnt, and chespneii. It cm Kiirce]]> 
nupiaedt ino irtHfent tiliet tbe palOB to compuv It In each oftheie 
putlciLjin with the pootilar wort of the late ejcdlent Blibi^ Butler, ca 
not ftdl torecOfnlaeitiunmeaiiiribleiiipeTlortty." — j*™-*-—— ™-.— j^ 
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so LUT OF BDUGATIONAL WCXRXf 

Wremeh laaiguAge* 

KBW EDITIONS KECEMTLY PUBLISHED. 

TTALLARD'S GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LAN- 
-■"*■ GUAGE : in which its Principles are explained in 
such a manner as to be within the reach of the most common 
Capacity. I2mo. 4h. bound. 

Among the numeroua French Grammart published in this country, tbatt 
of Hallard deservedly holds a high rank. This is evinced as wdl by 0» 
extent of its sale as by the preference given to it in the most respectable 
seminaries, and by distinguished teachers, who are the best qualified to 
appreciate its merits. 



A 



KEY to HALLARD'S FRENCH GRAMMAR.' 
12mo. 48. bound. 

ONGMOOR'S CATECHISM of FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 18mo. 9d. sewed, or Is. bound. 



CURENNE'S NEW PRONOUNCING FRENCH 

^ PRIMER ; or, First Step to the French Language : con- 
taining a Vocabulary of Easy and Familiar Words, arranged 
under distinct Heads ; and a Selection of Phrases on Subjects 
of the most frequent Occurrence. The whole intended as an 
Introduction to the '' New French ManuaL** Royal ISmo. 
Is. 6d. half-bound. 

SURENNE'S NEW FRENCH MANUAL andTRA- 
VELLER'S COMPANION; containing an Intro- 
duction to French Pronunciation ; a copious Vocabulary ; a 
Selection of Phrases ; a Series of Conversations on Tours through 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland ; with a 
Description of the Public Buildings, Institutions, Curiosities, 
Manners, and Amusements, of the French Capital, &c. ; also 
Models of Epistolary Correspondence, and Directions to Travel- 
lers. To which are added, the Local Statistics of Paris, Tables 
of French and British Monies, Weights and Measures, &c. 
Illustrated by Three Maps. Royal 18mo. 4s. half.bound. 

*' English holiday travellers about to visit France, with but a slight 
knowledge of the language, couYd not do bettAt than put this work in 
their pocketa. They would find it ptacticaVVs oi tYve 9^\.«%'c \»ft, *jk\\. 
relate§ to aJi the objects of luch excuiAons.'*— W«ta««*s«^ B^wxew, 



irnt A wrrs. 



CHAMBAUD-S FABLES CHOISIES, i I'usage dea 
Eafong, ou dea Penonno qui commeiicent k appTendre Ib 
Itwiguc Fmit«lK: avec un DictionnBire de tous les Moii 
tnduiii en Anglus. Rciue et tt£i-ui);DeuKnient caniK^. Pti 
a. Wells, A.M. New Edidon. ISmo. Sb. 

BUaUErS NOUVEAn COUHS de LITTERA- 
TUBE; ou, ReperunredHChefad'tEuviedeCaroellle, 
Kadne, Volniie, HdIUi^ Ia FontuDe, Ffn^loti, Bu(h£knij, 
Su^ ; niivi del ConunentBiiea de Iiabarpe, et precM^ d'un ehoiK 
del plus buuz Morceiui, en Frow ec en Vea, des plus c^labrei 
Ecrivaini Pian^uB. A I'Uufte de TAcadJoile d'Edimbourg. 
13010. Reduced i™ price. 6a. bound. 

•• A mrk cnnpiled fOr Flench iniClentaon the principle nfin 'Enillih 
BendET," conuinlng « Urge KlecHon tn proH »nd rent ftom ' 
■ulhoit, on morel, hlitorical. and Uogrephlcel lubjecti. A ti 
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OLIVER & BOYD'S 
Oat«clilsm> of Blemetitarj Kjiowleds« ; 



LITBBATUKE, BCIBNOB, AND THH ABTS; 



. JWrn/stdt, S4.«wal, prlf.ilaV-tewiiL 



ChnMUn, br Hiito BOd. 
Hot. br Hugo Bdd. 
Q«tlc«T> Di Nitunl HIitoiT of Q» 
BiiMh,bjjM.inc9l. 



IfUunl Phllowphj, PiR I. 



' ZwAon,^^)x^>n'A»n». 
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OLIVER A BOYD'S CATECHISMB. 

LITKRATURX. 



English Grammar, by Rer. Geo. 

IGUigan. 
Engiith Composition, by R. ConneL 
Elocution, by William Roberts. 



Fkench Grammar, by J. LongmotNr. 
LatinGnmunar, by Rev.G. MUUgaii. 
Greek Grammar, by Rey. Geoqs 
AOlligan. 



Geography, with Problems on the 
Us« ofthe Globes, by Hugh Mur- 
ray, F.R.S.B. 

History of England, by P. Smith, 
A.M. 



OXOOKAPHT, BISTORr, ftc 



Historyof Scotland, by W. Morrison. 

British Constitution, by a Member 
of the Faculty of Advocates. 

Christian Instruction, by Dr More- 
head. 



'* They embrace almost every sutuect that is connected with the Amda- 
mental parts of a liberal education, for either sex. — ^To the schoolmsster, 
as well as to the private tutor, they must, we should think, afford inval- 
uable assistance."— Ifon^AZjr RevUw. 

" These are a series of works adapted to elementary instructioB, 
entirely new, and upon a plan which combines conciseness, precision, and 
accuracy.— The Catechetical form admits of many advantages, which are 
not overlooked in these excellent treatises, which are illustrated whew 
necessary with cuts. The price of each is only ninepence l"~-Atiaik 
JournaL 

** We venture to predict that they must soon find their way generally 
into nurseries and oiur national schools, where they may be made the 
vehicles of much useM instruction both to the chiloren of the rich and 
poor. ""Afhenaum, 

** A complete treatise on a science for nina[>aioe, is what the world has 
not often seen ; but Messrs Oliver and Boyd have puUisbed several, and 
announce more*— They are well got up; they bear the names of known 
and responsible authors ; and they appear to be decidedly supoior to any 
which we have hitherto seen. The Catechism of Geography ts on the 
plan of Goldsmith's, but it is greatly superior in point of execution, and 
contains as much matter at a fourth of the price.— The Catechism on 
English Grammar is a good abridgment^-qidte as clear as Murray"*, and 
better, because shorter."— JEE«am<ii€r. 

'* Thev are deserving of express notice, not only on account ofthe judi- 
cious selection of the questions and the clearness of the answers, but 
because of the very numerous illustrations, which, compared with the 
price ofthe book, appear out of all payable proportion."— -^Uof. 

'* The information is conveyed in concise but dear language ; and upon 
all subjects on which they treat the very best authorities appear to have 
been referred to. — We heartily recommend these little manuals, as eon- 
vcying much useAil information to the old as well as the young-"- 
Cartisle Joumai. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending them as clear, condensed. 

and interesting summaries, well adapted for the instruction both of the 

rising generation and of individuals more advanced in years whose o^por- 

tunities have not enabled them to \&i u^ «^ wfladeat stock of ideas in 

oj rly life. **—8eoUman . 



LITERARY PRESENTS. 



man h the pRiMCViU. imrmms ahd cquvtries 

ef ASIA, 

tbeffiiMij, G«iiawl>T'Ulaaliiia,QoraniiDeiit,uidNBtan 

gftluNiiHoIlieBiglana, and Ilia lUli^oii, Mulintn, and 



m rood, in B MM iMil t«d»m Mlie 1/ CM» JWuJfiv. 

I. CHII^A. Bf Hugh Uamj, F.R.S.l!., sodother Wiitcri 
of BCknowIeilged UtarH; Acqslnm^ti. 3d Edition, i lOU. llm. 

II. BRITISH INDIA. B^ HoRh Murray. F.R.S.E., aiaiited 
bytUitlngulifaiidHaiiofScliose. tUiSdlUoD. 3rgl>.lU. 

III. PERSIA, igmprising AroHAHiiTAH and BiLoncBisTiK. 



V. PALESTINE, or the HOLY LAND. Bt di? Rigfat Rit, 

MichBelBuMell. LL.D. andD.C.I.. of Bt Joho'i CoUige, Oiford. 4th 

VI. ARABIA. B; Andrew Crichtoo, LL.D. Sd Editiiw. 



WHU BH AFRICA, 

BimiUfiillllprlnlidln ndicap 8w,«fU JUiau, Peri 
tn Wood ramaitliH itt matt itrfMnd Sbhtv, 
AMIgiMf, C^iK (/Eta JMdKtand, ^. ,- 



Ponotu loMha tha onlv complete Hbtorr of that ti 
preaeol m Uu taaatt of the Public 

I. ANCIENT «id MODERN KGYPT, with an Omline of 
iia Natiinl Biiteri. Bv the Blgbl R«t. Ukhwl AiuuU, LL. D, and 
D.CL.,ofStJ<)1ra<6Col]ege,OifanL lib Edition. 1 noL Sa, 

IL HISTORY and PRESKNT CONDITION of the BAR- 
BABY STATES. Bj (he HJgiit Rty. Mlcbael RiuuU. Id Bdlltoa. 



in. NDBIA and ABYSSINIA] _. 
HiUorjr, Aotlgultlea, ArU, RaUatm. Utirature, and NaranI HIMorr- 
S} Ihe Rlgkl Bar. Itldiaal RiuHlL S4 EdIUoD. 1 toL «. 

IV. DISCOVERY aad ADVENTURE in AFRICA, fri 

tha BaillMt Period la the Pnmx Tbot i wlUi lUiutiUiau of the Q 
kgj, Minaaloirr, andZooloiy. SyBuA Hu[rav,F.R.a.^, VvAv 



17^^ J^' ^iA^>JJu a-r ^ crts.. 



24 UTERART PREBBNTS. 



I 



WORKS M MARITIME DISCOVERY, 

JTondMine^ prinUd in Foolscm 9vo, «p<ft Maps, Partraitt, and I 
iUustrative JEnffraolngt an wood. j 

I. POLYNESIA : or, an Hiitorieal Account of the Principal 
Islands in the South Sea, indudfaig New Zealand; the Introduction ol 
Cliristianity ; and the actual Conation of the Inhabitants in reraid to 
Civilisation, Commerce, and the Arts of Sodal Life. By the Right Vev- 
Michael RnsseU, LL. D. and D. C. L., of St John's College; Oxford. JuH \ 
PtOOithed. 

II. DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in the POLAR 
SSA8 and RBOION8. By Sir John LeaUe, Professor Jtoieson, and 
:^^ Munay, F.R.S.B. 4th Edition. 1 toL fis. 

III. PROORESSofDISCOVERYon the more NORTHERN 
COASTS of AMERICA. By Patrick Fraser Tjrtler, F. B. a , and Janm 
Wilson, F. R. S. B. 9d Edition. 1 voL As. 

IV. LIVES and VOYAGES of DRAKE, CAVENDISH, 
and DAMPIER; indudtaig a History of the Buccaneers. 3d Edition. 
1 ToL 8s. 

V. The CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE, and 
PROGRESS of DISCOVERY in the PACIFIC OCEAN, from tin 
Voyageof Mabkllax to the Death of Cook. 8d Edition. 1 toL 58. 

VI. VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD, from the Dealti of 
Coolc to the Present Time : being a Sequel to the *' Circumnavigation of 
the Globe," &c. 1 vol. JnthePreu, 



>^^^^^«^ 



DESGRIPTIVE HISTORY AND BIOBRAPHY, 

BleganUpprinUdinFO<aicapfH»,vriihMaps,PortraUt,a$ul 
numerous Engravings on wood, 

I. ITALY and the ITALIAN ISLANDS ; from the EarUest 
Ages to the Present Thne. By William Spaldtaig, Professor of Rhetoric 
in the University of Edinburgh. 2d Edition. 3 vols. 15s. 

II. BRITISH AMERICA. By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E., 
assisted by distinguished Men of Science. 8d Edition. 3vols.l&. 

III. SCANDINAVIA, Ancient and Modem; being a History 
of DENAUBK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY. By Andrew Crichton, 
LL.D., and Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 3d Edition. 2 vols. lOs. 

IV. ICELAND, GREENLAND, & the FAROE ISLANDS; 

with Illustrations of their Natural History. 2d Edition. 1toL5s. 

V. TRAVELS and RESEARCHES of ALEXANDER 
VON HUMBOLDT. By W. Macgillivray, Profsssor of Natiiral History 
in Marischal College and University of Aberdeen. 3d Edit. 1vol. 5e. 

VI. LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Patrick 

Fraser Tytler, F.B.& 3d Edition. IvoLSs. 

VII. LIf E of KING HENRY the EIGHTH. By Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, F.R.S. 2d Edition. 1 voL 5s. 

VIIL LIVES of EMINENT ZOOLOGISTS. By W. 
Macgillivray, Professor <>^ j^»*^ j^j'g<"y- ^ Edition. IvoLte. 

Olptmb & BoYD} EdinbUKt^ ^smssxs ttLAMsaau^ %b cy».^ lAodon. 
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• STANDARD WORKS 

TV 

ENGLI^^ SCHOOL LimilRATURE. 



! ALLISON'S FIRST LESSON'S IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. IBmo, Od. 
I ' \ 

. UALDWIN'S HISTORY OP ENCJLAND. New Edition, improved. lSmo,8$.9d. 
I \ ^ '* ■% -*» •' 

i BALDWINS OUTiHffflfor TOSLISH HISTORY. New Edition. IBino, U. • . 

I3INNSS EXERCISES IN FALSE ENGLISH. 12mo, 1*. 6cf. 

BOND'S CONCISE VIEW OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; an I.HtwimTTt^r' TO D 
Dutlrk's Ancibnt GiHMmArnT. 7 Maps. Sttd Edition. S Parts, 4«.x^ / 

BOSWORTHS COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR OP THE PRIMITIVE ENGLISH O 
ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 8vo,^fi«. 

BULLAR'S QUESTIONS ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 18mo, 2*. J'l/, 

BUTLER'S QUESTIONS IN ROMAN HISTORY. 12mo, 5s. Gd. 

BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHY OP THE GLOBE. By J. Roivboiii/u, F.R.A.S:. 13i.k., u. Od 

CARPENTERS SCHOOL SPEAKER. Mh Edition. ISmo, 2«.6*/. 

CHILD'S (THE) GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. By A Ladv. lOlh F.diit,,*. -fiffiio, 3f. 

COIUIINS GRAMMATICAL AND PRONOUNCING SPELLING BOOK. ISino, I#. Ci 

COLIJINS CLASSICAL ENGLISH VOCABULARY, tird Edition. J2ni....T«. 

COHHIN'S INSTRUCTIVE READER. With CiUh. A'.h Edition, laino, Ta. 

DIL WORTH'S BOOK-KEEPER'S ASSISTANT. 8vo, 3*. iid. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 3Srd EdiHon. 12mn, 2«. 

HASSELL'S CAMERA; hh, ART OF DRAWING IN WATER COLOURS. 8vo,Ba, 

HEWLETT'S (MRS.) NEW SPEAKER. Srd Edition. ICmo, 4*. 

PIKE'S NEW ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 12iuo, U 6«/, 

SIMSONS ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. By S. Maynakd. ISmo, S«. 

SIMSON'S ELEMENTS OP EUCLID. Rohbktodn'h, by Matharo. SSih Bditlom. 8to,» 

SIMEON'S ELEMENTS OF EUCLID IN SYMBOLS. By R. Btjiuiacx, M JL. 10mo,t 

VINESS KEY TO KEITH'S TREATISE ON THE GLOBES. 4th Edition. Itmo, U. 

WHITES (Ritv. J.) TUTOR'S EXPEDITIOUS ASSISTANT. 3rd Edition. ISmo^Sfc 

WHITES (Rkv.J.) ELUCIDATION OP DITTO. 2nd EdUion. l2mo,U.0d. 

WHITE'S (Rnv. J.) MENT4LARITIIMET1C. Ord Edition. 12nio, St. M. 
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